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SATIRE’S VIEW OF SENTIMENTALISM IN THE DAYS 
OF GEORGE THE THIRD 


I 


In England, the last third of the eighteenth century was an 
age encouraging to the satire which criticizes writers and 
their work. For it was a period when verse-satire, the most 
persistent of classical kinds and by nature conservatively cen- 
sorious, was still vigorous and eager for combat, while creative 
writing, in the novel, poetry, and the drama, represented a 
rebellion from the old and a turning to the new. Wolcot, 
Tickell, Gifford, and Mathias, the principal writers of literary 
satire between Churchill and Byron, had the model and 
precedent of Pope for literary satire, but not his difficulties. 
Even Pope’s enemies were, for the most part, in agreement 
with him on fundamental principles of writing; he had only 
Dulness to rebuke. These later satirists, on the other hand, 
though less inspired were more fortunate in their objects 
of attack, for they met much of mere Dulness, when old forms 
persisted without taste or talent, and also much of radical dis- 
sension from literary laws established. They had another 
advantage in the fact that the romantic spirit had not yet won 
a complete victory over thoughtful English readers; the satirists 
found a ready hearing for their mockery of the new glorification 
of individuality and emotion. Their time, because it was a time 
of revolutionary ideas in letters as in society, was favorable not 
only to political satire but to literary satire as well.! The 

1 Literary historians recognize the element of criticism in the satire of the 
late eighteenth century. Professor Oliver Elton in his Survey of English Litera- 
ture 1780-1830 (I, 37), declares the “literary views” of Mathias refreshing 
because they represent “‘an appeal from the false to the truer romanticism.” 
Professor Courthope in his History of English Poetry (VI, 127), finds in Gifford’s 
two most famous satires a “reaction against the dilettantism of the time.” 
Professor Saintsbury devotes two pages of his History of Criticism (III, 286- 
288), to the satirists, Gifford, Mathias, Wolcot, and the poets of the Ant#i- 


Jacobin; their works he considers “among the lightest and best examples of the 
critical souffié, well cheesed and peppered.” 
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latter, indeed, increased in importance and developed in tech- 
nique as the emotionalism which it combated grew stronger. 

This literary satire, though in itself of little absolute worth, 
is of interest for its criticism of tendencies which merged in the 
English Romantic Movement. Chief among these was senti- 
mentalism, a hardy perennial which thrived with especial vigor 
in Johnson’s England. In the eighth and ninth decades of the 
century, satirists were particularly occupied with rebuking the 
dangerous affectations of Sensibility. But even then they did 
not fail to comment upon other phases, more distinctly roman- 
tic, of the revulsion from reason to emotion. Both the criticism 
of sentimentalism and that of romanticism in general afford 
glimpses of contemporary opinion, otherwise but scantily 
recorded, concerning not insignificant literary schools and ten- 
dencies, and therefore both are of interest to the student of the 
history of literature. As it happens, however, the purely 
literary criticism of distinctly romantic literature is not exten- 
sive, and, perhaps, not typical of the attitude of any consider- 
able group of the reading public. There is a larger body of 
satirical criticism of sentimentalism, and one which, if we may 
judge by its widespread though ephemeral popularity, repre- 
sented the opinion of many intelligent English readers. 


II 


In the period under discussion few satirical poems which 
might fairly be considered satires in criticism were concerned 
exclusively or even largely with distinctly romantic tendencies 
in literature. Andin the general satires, most of the incidental 
attack upon romanticism, since they were directed from the 
point of view not of the regular critic but of the conservative 
censor of politics and morals, involved few judgments that 
are of interest as literary criticism. Yet these casual critical 
estimates, though few, are too suggestive to deserve to be 
ignored. 

Of romanticism itself there is little enough in satire. A 
few of the satirists between Churchill and Byron, to be sure, 
expressed the moderate opinion that inspiration, not imitation, 
is the true source of poetry. Thomas Chatterton, for instance, 
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unhesitatingly declared the superiority of Inspiration over the 
Rules. Thus he wrote of a poor judge of poetry: 


In Aristotle’s scale the Muse he weighs, 
And damps her little fire with copied lays! 


Likewise he announced the superiority of Inspiration over 
imitation of the Ancients: 


Hail, Inspiration! whose mysterious wings 
Are strangers to what rigid [Johnson] sings; 
By him thy airy voyages are curbed, 

Nor moping wisdom’s by thy flight disturbed; 
To ancient lore and musty precepts bound, 
Thou art forbid the range of fairy ground.’ 


William Cowper, like Chatterton, denounced the evils of imita- 
tion. The great defect of the poetry of his day seemed to him 
to be its artificiality: 


From him who rears a poem lank and long, 
To him who strains his all into a song, . . . 
Manner is all in all, whate’er is writ, 

The substitute for genius, sense, and wit. 


And Pope is to blame, who, “as harmony itself exact,” 


Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 
And every warbler has his tune by heart.‘ 


But Cowper sees still some hope for English poetry. Some 
originality even now redeems the moderns from disgrace: 


While servile trick and imitative knack 
Confine the million in the beaten track, 
Perhaps some courser who disdains the road, 
Snufis up the wind and flings himself abroad.‘ 


* The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton with an essay on the Rowley 
Poems by the Rev. Walter Skeat . . . and a Memoir by Edward Bell (London, 
1901), I, 189; Happiness. 

5 Ibid., I, 146; Kew Gardens, first published in 1837. 

* The Poetical Works of William Cowper with notes and a memoir by John 
Bruce (London, 1896), I, 27, 30-31; Table Talk. 

5 Ibid., I, 31. 
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George Crabbe also, in The Village (1783), voiced a spirit of 
rebellion against false literary conventions. His models were 
not the ancients, but unfortunate downtrodden moderns: 


By such examples taught, I paint the Cot, 
As Truth will paint it, and as bards will not.* 


A fourth satirist who expressed the romantic opinion that 
since inspiration is the true fountainhead of poetry the poet 
need not imitate ancient models was James Woodhouse, a 
protégé of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu. Woodhouse, even more 
vividly than Chatterton, expresses the conviction that it is 
absurd to try to make poems by rule. This cordwainer poet, 
who commenced his literary career when the revival of interest 
in the country and the common people was just beginning, 
analyses thus the critical position of mid-eighteenth century 
classicism with regard to poetry: 


None without Latin stilts could stalk sublime, 

In bold blank Verse—or more elaborate Rhyme, 

None chaunt choice strains but Horace’ Art must prune 
Confined, by modern scale, to time and tune; 

Or clearly comprehend Rhyme’s perfect scope 

By keen Roscommon, or mellifluous Pope— 

None gain Parnassus’ heights, with Poet’s gait, 

But Virgil construe, and could well translate; 

Or Pegasus with whip and rowels ride, 

Except old Homer’s Epics pois’d each side . . .? 


* The Poetical Works of George Crabbe (Oxford edition) ed. A. J. Carlyle 
and R. M. Carlyle (London, 1908), 35. Anstey in the appendix to The Patriot 
(1767) expresses Crabbe-like opinions of the artificiality of English literature in 
the Age of Johnson. In a passage which is reminiscent of some of the best 
irony in the Citizen of the World, a publisher invites the poet to dinner: 

“I’ve some very good company dine here to-day; 

There’s a pastoral poet from Leadenhall-street, 

And a liberty-writer just come from the Fleet; 

With a clever young fellow, that’s making an index, 

Who, perhaps, may assist you to write an Appendix; 

And a taylor, up three pairs of stairs in the Mews, 

Who does the political jobs for the news, 

And works now and then for the critic reviews.” 
I quote from The Poetical Works of Christopher Anstey . . . (London, 1808), 
181-182. 

7 The Life and Poetical Works of James Woodhouse (1735-1820) ed. Rev. 
R. I. Woodhouse (London, 1896), I, 69. 
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Although Woodhouse was at his best as a poet between 1760 
and 1780, he did not write the autobiographical satirical narra- 
tive, Crispinus Scriblerus, in which the passage just quoted 
appears, until about 1800, and the work was published for the 
first time in 1896. Obviously, therefore, his bits of romantic 
rebellian, like Chatterton’s criticism of Johnson in Kew Gar- 
dens, were quite without influence upon the reading public of 
his day. And though the isolated passages from Crabbe and 
Cowper concerning inspiration discredit imitation, they are 
not essentially contrary to the general tendencies of neo- 
classicism. On the whole, the evidence of romanticism in our 
satirists’ remarks about poetry is but slight.*® 

Similarly, there is little that is anti-classical in satirical 
criticism of the drama. Few satirists arraigned the Unities, 
in spite of the fact that in England the Unities had long been 
freely disregarded. And those few were quite out of the 
current and regular course of English verse-satire. Chatterton, 
in his interesting but uninfluential attack on Dr. Johnson, thus 
mocked at the literary dictator’s perfect tragedy: 


Irene creeps so classical and dry, 

None but a Greek philosopher can cry; 
Through five long acts unlettered heroes sleep, 
And critics by the square of learning weep.'* 


* Of course Cowper was in some respects a romanticist, but in those respects 
he was no satirist. For example, it is not in satirical context that he asserts: 
“No bard could please me but whose lyre was tuned 
To Nature’s praises.” 
—Cowper, II, 120. 

* An opinion more characteristic of the English satire of the period is that 
of the necessity of adhering to the rules. It is expressed again and again by 
Anthony Pasquin in The Children of Thespis. Apparently in all seriousness he 
urged dramatists to 

“Preserve all the unities, true as they ought, 

For they’re full as essential to acting as thought; 

And those rules by which Grace chain’d the Drama’s decorum, 

The play-wright and player should both have before ’em; 

Nor e’er let a vulgar demeanour obtrude, 

To debase your neat form, by a habit that’s rude.” 
—Pasquin, II, 220. Cf. p. 223. 


1° Chatterton, I, 146-147. 
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Another satirist surpassed Chatterton in the thoroughness of his 
rejection of the classical laws for dramatic composition. The 
author of Shakespeare: an Epistle to D. Garrick, Esq. glorifies 
Shakespeare and natural genius in the following lines: 


When Shakespeare leads the Mind a Dance, 
From France to England, hence to France, 
Talk not to me of Time and Place; 

I own I’m happy in the Chace. 

Whether the Drama’s here or there, 

’Tis Nature, Shakespeare every where . . . 


True Genius, like Armida’s Wand, 

Can raise the Spring from barren Land. 
While all the Art of Imitation, 

Is pilfering from the first Creation.” 


Incidentally demonstrating that the rules of dramatic composi- 
tion which came to England from France were still adhered to 
by critics if not by dramatists, he proceeds to remark upon the 
absurdities of opinions opposed to his own: 


Yet those who breathe the Classic Vein, 
Enlisted in the mimic Train, . . . 

Not run away with by their Wit, 
Delighted with the Pomp of Rules, 

The Specious Pedantry of Schools; 
(Which Rules, like Crutches, ne’er became 
Of any Use but to the Lame) 

Pursue the Method set before ’em, 

Talk much of Order and Decorum, 

Of Probability of Fiction, 

Of Manners, Ornament, and Diction, 
And with a Jargon of hard Names, 

(A Privilege which Dulness claims) 

And merely us’d by way of Fence, 

To keep out plain and common Sense, 
Extol the Wit of ancient Days, 

The simple Fabric of their Plays; 


" Miscellaneous and Fugitive Pieces, 2d ed. (London, 1774), Il, 344. I do 
not mean to say that rejection of the unities was unusual, but it represents a 
kindness of attitude toward romanticism that disappeared from satire as the 
romantic movement gained strength. The allusion to Tasso in this passage is 
indicative of another phase of romantic interest. 
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Then from the Fable, all so chaste, 
Trick’d up in antient-modern Taste, . . . 
While Chorus marks the servile Mode 
With fine Reflexion, in an Ode, 

Present you with a perfect Piece, 

Form’d on the Model of old Greece.” 


And he boldly carries the war into the enemy’s country when he 
explains the classical dramatists’ need for Chorus and for 
explanatory “prologues of a mile”: 


“Doubtless the Antients want the Art 
To strike at once upon the Heart.” 


By way of contrast, he characterizes Shakespeare, 


. . . the Bard, who at one View, 

Could look the whole Creation through, 
Who travers’d all the human Heart, 
Without recourse to Grecian Art. 

He scorn’d the Modes of Imitation, 

Of altering, pilfering, and translation, 
Nor painted Horror, Grief, or Rage, 
From Models of a former Age, 

The bright Original he took, 

And tore the Leaf from Nature’s Book.” 


Though a few satirists showed themselves not utterly hostile 
to romantic notions of critical theory, satire in general was 
antagonistic to the new tendencies. One aspect of the rise 
of romanticism which especially drew the fire of satirists was 
the revival of interest in the Middle Ages and in medieval 
literature. The pseudo-archaic style of Chatterton’s Rowley 
afforded a happy vehicle for two amusing satires upon the 
believers in Rowley and upon antiquarians in general. One of 
these pieces, Mason’s Archaeological Epistle to Dean Milles 
(1782)," reviews the Rowleian controversy in good Rowleian 


3 Tbid., II, 345. 

8 Tbid., II, 346. 

“4 Although the Dictionary of National Biography denies Mason the honor 
of having written this pleasant poem, it is almost certainly his. It has, to be 
sure, been pretty generally attributed to John Baynes, because he took the copy 
to the printer, “but he emphatically disclaimed the authorship.” Testimony 
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verses.“ The other, Mathias’ Rowley and Chatterton in the 
Shades (1782), an “interlude” in prose and various kinds of 
verse, makes use of a similar scheme of parody to deride the 
antiquaries. Though the most pretentious, these were by no 
means the only pieces of satirical mockery for the archaic 
diction which, largely through the influence of Spenser, the 
new medievalism introduced into English poetry. A classical 
example is Doctor Johnson’s little poem in rebuke of Thomas 


Warton: 
Wheresoe’er I turn my view, 
All is strange, yet nothing new; 
Endless labour all along, 
Endless labour to be wrong; 
Phrase that Time has flung away; 
Uncouth words in disarray, 
Trick’d in antique ruff and bonnet, 
Ode, and elegy, and sonnet."* 


A somewhat similar piece of criticism appears in the New Pro- 
bationary Odes (1790). It is an ode in Spenserian stanza, 





contained in the letters of Horace Walpole, edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee 
(XI, 427; XII, 216-219, 229-231, 241, 246-247) seems to prove that Mason was 
the author. For a discussion of the question as it stood before the publication 
of the definitive edition of Walpole’s Letters, see Notes and Queries, 5th ser., 
II, 150, 251-252, 270. 

% For example, here is a stanza in which the poet displays the literary 

superiority of Rowley over Geoffrey Chaucer: 
“Tyrwhytte, thoughe clergyonned in Geoffroie’s leare, 
Yette scalle yat leare stonde thee in drybblet stedde: 
Geoffroie wythe Rowley how maiest thoue comphere? 
Rowley hanne mottes, yat ne manne ever redde, 
Ne couthe bewryenne inne anie syngle tyme, 
Yet reynneythe echeone mole, in newe and swotie ryme.” 
I quote the passage as it appears in The School for Satire (London, 1801), p. 116; 
An Archaeological Epistle to the Reverend and Worshipful Jeremiah Milles, 
DD. . . . occupies pp. 103-123" 

% Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D. . . . by Hesther Lynch 
Piozzi (London, 1786), 64. Concerning the fact that the object of the attack 
was a volume of T. Warton’s poems, published in 1777, see Thomas Warton, 
A Biographical and Critical Study by Clarissa Rinaker (Urbana, 1916), 140, 
and Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, III, 158n. Of interest 
in this connection are Johnson’s various burlesque bits in ballad metre, especially 
that in mockery of Bishop Percy’s Hermit of Warkworth. 
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ascribed to James Beattie, author of The Minstrel. The personal 
attack is somewhat unpleasant, but the mocking rebuke is 
not without its humor. The opening stanza, in which the poet 
boasts of his victory in controversy with Hume, is as follows: 


I, who erewhile in clam’rous fight o’erthrew 
David, of infidelity the Dagon, 
Pommell’d his sceptic carcase black and blue, 
And trampled him as St. George did the dragon; 
Now, when the Laureat’s mouth has got Death’s gag on, 
Awake my gothic harp’s harmonious frame, 
Ditties of duteous loyalty to fag on, 
And in the Laureat’s list enrol my name; 
This, with the sack and gold, is all I dare to claim.'” 


Satirical objection to this particular manifestation of roman- 
ticism, the use of archaic language in poetry, persisted to the 
days of Byron. In 1807, Eaton Stannard Barrett, author of 
All the Talents, attacked Scott for being “ostentatious in sim- 
plicity.” In a long note upon The Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
the satirist explains the fault which he finds in Scott’s style. 
He admits that the poem has force in description and consis- 
tency in its characters. ‘‘ But” says he, “here ends its merit. 
The plot is absurd, and the antique costume of the language is 
disgusting because it is unnatural.”” He condemns the language 
as a “Gothic and Corinthian mixture,” but feels that even if 
it were a true antique “and not a modern coin artificially 
rusted over,”’ it would still be absurd: 


For, by the same rule, Gray’s Bard should have spoken in the idiom of King 
Edward’s time, and Norval should now tragedy it away in broad Scotch. If 
Mr. S. will condescend to write in the present purity of our language, tho’ he 
may no longer decoy readers by what is novel, yet he may win them by what is 
natural. Philips’ Pastorals and Chatterton’s Rowley are reposing in the 
charnels of obscurity. Yet there was a time when they were just as much read 
and just as much admired as Mr. Scott’s minstrel.'* 


After 1790, satire’s criticism of romanticism in its more 
radical aspects, as distinguished from sentimentalism, was 
chiefly moral and political rather than literary. A few examples 

17 The Miscellaneous Works of A. M’Donald . . . (London, 1791), 95. 


18 All the Talents: a satirical poem in three dialogues . . . by Polypus 
(London, 1807), 92. 
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will serve to suggest its typical line of attack. Godwin and 
“Monk” Lewis were alike condemned by T. J. Mathias both 
in The Pursuits of Literature and in The Shade of Alexander 
Pope on the Banks of the Thames (1798). In the latter piece, 
the memory of Mary Wollstonecraft, Godwin’s wife, was ungen- 
erously maligned; her memoirs and posthumous works were 
described as “a convenient manual of speculative debauchery with 
the most select arguments for reducing it into practice.’”"* She 
was no better treated by the Reverend Richard Polwhele in his 
imitation of the Pursuits, The Unsex’d Females (1798), where she 
and her friends are branded as 


A female band despising Nature’s law! 


and again as “female Quixotes of the new philosophy,” and she 
herself is pilloried in these lines: 


See Wollstonecraft, whom no decorum checks, 
Arise, the intrepid champion of her sex; 

O’er humbled man assert the sovereign claim, 
And slight the timid blush of virgin fame.*° 


M.G. Lewis was attacked by Mathias on the score of the lewd- 
ness in Ambrosio; or The Monk. At the hands of Lady Anne 
Hamilton, author of The Epics of the Ton, Lewis fared little 
better. She classed his book with Peregrine Pickle as light 
reading for women of fashion. On a similar charge of evil 
sensuousness, Tom Moore’s poems are ranged beside Lewis’ 
novel; the verses are inspired, the female satirist says, by the 
Muse who 


. with young Teius sung of am’rous blisses, 
With one eternal round of hugs and kisses.*! 


19 The Shade of Alexander Pope on the Banks of the Thames. A satirical 
poem, with notes. Occasioned chiefly, but not wholly, by the residence of Henry 
Graitan . . . at Twickenham, in November, 1798. 2d ed. (London, 1799,) 44-53. 

20 The Unsex’d Females: a Poem, addressed to the author of The Pursuits of 
Literature. (London, 1798), 13. 

% The Epics of the Ton: or, The Glories of the Great World: a Poem in Two 
Books . . . (London, 1807), 7. 
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Likewise Moore’s black influence was portrayed by William 
Henry Ireland in his Stultifera Navis: 


But in their boudoirs ladies now display 
Nugae canorae of the present day, 

Or Little poems for the fleeting hour: 
Effusions which our modern belles adore, 
Who only languish as they read for More; 

Of dulcet trifles such the magic pow’r.” 


These specimens represent the moral quality of the typical satiri- 
cal comment upon romantic literature in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century and the first of the nineteenth. 

Even in these later years, however, not all of satire’s criti- 
cism of the romantics was clearly aimed from the ethical point 
of view. One satirist, Thomas Dermody, whose own way of life 
was a glass house from which he might not with impunity 
hurl brickbats of criticism ad personam, declared the purely 
aesthetic purpose of his satire: 


The poet’s skill alone intent to scan, 

I ne’er dissect the morals of the man. 

Tis mine to trace the beauties of his song: 
To other search domestic faults belong.* 


Other writers of verse-satire did not pretend to confine their 
attention so strictly to matters of artistic achievement in the 
literature which they discussed, but many found space in their 
verses for direct estimation of literary merits and defects. 

Of the principal romantic poets of the day, Robert Southey 
was most vigorously satirized. Long before the appearance of 
Byron’s first satire, Southey was a stock object of attack. Thus 
he is derided by Mathias in The Pursuits of Literature: 


I cannot, will not, in a college gown, 

Vent my first nonsense on a patient town, 
Quit the dull Cam, and ponder in the park 
A six-weeks Epic, or a Joan of Arc. 


™ Stultifera Navis. The Modern Ship of Fools . . . (London, 1807), 2. 
The authorship of this satire, which was published anonymously, is by no 
means certain. The punning comments reter, of course, to the “Poems by 
Little” published by Moore in 1801. 

*% The Harp of Erin (London, 1807), I, 113. The passage is from his More 
Wonders! An Hercic Epistle to M. G. Lewis, Esq., M.P. and is apropos of his 
discussion of “Peter Pindar” (Dr. John Wolcot). 
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The accompanying note is: 


Robert Southy, author of many ingenious pieces of poetry of great promise, 

if the young gentleman would recollect what old Chaucer says of poetry, 
“ *Tis every dele 
A rock of ice and not of steel.” 

He gave the public a long quarto volume of epic verses, Joan of Arc, written, 
as he says in the preface, in six weeks. Had he meant to write well, he should 
have kept it at least six years.—I mention this, for I have been much pleased 
with many of the young gentleman’s little copies of verses. I wish also that 
he would review some of his principles.™ 


He was mocked deliberately by the poets of the A nti-Jacobin, 
who accused him of republicanism and sentimentality and were 
peculiarly disgusted with his attempts at writing English 
poetry in classical metres. His Sapphics and dactylics they 
made sufficiently ridiculous in the well known parodies of which 
the prime example is the cheerful tale of the Needy Knifegrind- 
er. In another parody of The Soldier’s Wife, the poet is thus 
apostrophized in his own lumbering metre: 


Wearisome Sonnetteer, feeble and querulous, 
Painfully dragging out thy demo-cratic lays— 
Moon-stricken Sonnetteer, “ah! for thy heavy chance!’ 


The most talented of verse makers among the writers of the 
Anti-Jacobin, Canning, attacked the romantic poets in the one 
formal satire of the magazine, New Morality, but attacked them 
quite indiscriminately. In a mock-canticle of which one couplet 
is, 

All creeping creatures, venomous and low, 

Paine, Williams, Godwin, Holcroft, praise Lepaux! 


he introduced these four lines: 


And ye five other wandering bards, that move 
In sweet accord of harmony and love, 

Coleridge and Southey, Lloyd, and Lamb & Co. 
Tune all your mystic harps to praise Lepaux!* 


“The Pursuits of Literature, 1st American ed. (Philadelphia, 1800), 294. 

*% Edmonds, Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin . . . 3d ed. (London, 1890), 41. 
This parody was the work of Canning and Gifford. 
* Tbid., 285, 284; New Morality, il. 344-345, 334-337. 
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Less influential criticism of Southey, but hardly less interesting, 
is Dermody’s satire in More Wonders! where, after accusing 
Lewis of plagiarizing at the expense of several poets, Dryden, 
Gray, Bishop Percy, Burns, and Southey, he declares: 


no pen of mine 
Had pour’d the stricture of one sober line, 
If Southey only felt thy plundering rage, 
If only Southey’s ballads deck’d thy page: 
Congenial Southey, who has made poor Joan, 
As though in travail, through his volume groan, 
And set so oft all necromancy loose, 
Glorious competitor of Mother Goose.’ 


Southey’s name was definitely linked with that of Words- 
worth by at least two satirists before 1809. In The Epics of the 
Ton (1807), Lady Anne Hamilton wrote these lines: 


Then still might Southey sing his crazy Joan, 

Or feign a Welshman o’er th’ Atlantic flown, 

Or tell of Thalaba the wondrous matter, 

Or with clown Wordsworth chatter, chatter, chatter. 


And she appended to this passage notes about the two unfor- 
tunates. Of Southey she said: 


This man, the Blackmore of the age, if we look at the number of his 
Epics, might become the Dryden, if his fancy were chastened by judgment, 
and his taste cleansed from the maggots of the new school. 


*? The Harp of Erin, 118. Interesting in comparison is The Old Hag in 
the Red Cloak . . . (London, 1801) a rollicking ballad at the expense of Lewis; 
the tale is of how his literary ancestor Mother Goose visited him and took 
vengeance upon him for a minor slight by sending back to limbo all the ghosts 
and hobgoblins and horrible shapes which were his literary stock in trade. 

“While as fast as away Matty’s progeny flew, 
Mother Goose summon’d up her original crew, 
Who with loud peals of laughter and sallies of fun, 
Quizz’d, pinch’d, and tormented her reprobate son.” 
Soon Lewis cried for mercy: 
**As now you behold me in penitence sunk, 
Take all my Romances, nay, take too my Monk; 
But leave me, since thus I acknowledge my crime, 
My epilogues, sonnets, and lady-like rhyme.” 
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She grants some virtues to Wordsworth’s best poems, also, and 
praises his effort “to bring back our poetry to the simplicity of 
nature.”’ But there is more than a touch of irony in her praise: 
“Everything is pure from the hand of untutored nature; no: 
do we discover a single thought or phrase that might not have 
been uttered by a promising child of six years old.’’™* 

More thorough criticism of the romantic position, but no 
more severe, appears in Richard Mant’s Simpliciad (1808). 
This poem is a straightforward but courteous rebuke for Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Southey on account of their departure 
in several respects from the conventions of English poetizing. 
The criticism is professedly based upon classical principles, or, 
as the author expresses the matter, “suggested by Horace’s 
Art of Poetry, and improved by a Contemplation of the Works 
of the first Masters.’*® He regrets especially that the Lake 
poets are not content with the recognized English metres of 
Milton, Dryden, Thomson, Pope, and Cowper, but must 


rummage Percy’s Reliques: 
In sapphics limp, or amble in dactylics, 
Trip it in Ambrose Philips’ trochaics: 
In dithyrambics vault, or hobble in prosaics.** 


While the passages which have been mentioned are by no 
means all of satire’s criticism of the English romantic movement, 
they show the characteristic quality of that criticism. In the 
period under consideration, advocacy of romantic ideas by 
writers of verse-satire was both uncommon and insignificant. 
Many satirists attacked romantic writers and their works, but 
attacked them rather from the point of view of conventional 
morals or conservative politics than from that of regular criti- 
cism. A few romantic poets, however, were rebuked in verse 


%° The Epics of the Ton, 10. 

29 A part of the title as quoted in The Poetical Register, and Repository of 
Fugitive Poetry, for 1808-1809 (London, 1812), 569. I have been unable to 
secure a copy of The Simpliciad. In contrast with these unfavorable criticisms 
are the compliments for Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lloyd, and Lamb in 
in a semi-satirical piece, Poetic Sympathies, published in Poems, by George 
Dyer (London, 1801), 256-302. 

% Quoted by Wm. E. Axon in “News for Bibliophiles” in the Nation (New 
York), vol. 94, no. 2436, Mar. 7, 1912, p. 231. 
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satire for some of the literary abnormalities of their poetry. 
Southey was a frequent victim, and with him suffered at times 
both Coleridge and Wordsworth. 


III 


Satire’s view of sentimentalism is less tenuous and of more 
historical value than satire’s view of romanticism in its more 
typical aspects. Though the affectation of fine feeling was in 
the case of many an author not merely an accompaniment but 
a part of romanticism, yet it is possible to find, in the critical 
passages of English verse-satires between Churchill and Byron, 
a distinct body of rebuke for sentimentalism. Much of this 
comment is thoroughly ethical in nature, as in the case of 
Ireland’s couplet concerning La Nouvelle Héloise and French 
novels in general: 


Nay, still the dear illusion to enhance, 
Indecency is coupled with romance.” 


But more of it is quite straightforward condemnation of emo- 
tional irregularities in literature, observation upon a not utterly 
insignificant body of writings to which few contemporary 
judgments have drawn the attention of scholars. Since 
the dividing line between sentimentalism and romanticism is 
at least as imaginary as the tropic of Capricorn, it becomes, 
perhaps, permissible to classify as sentimental whatever the 
satirists thought sentimental, as one might call a region temper- 
ate or torrid according to the quality of his sensations there. 
Macpherson is a case in point, a romantic whom satirists not 
of his political party ridiculed for his sentimentality. More 
distinct is the sentimentalism which satire perceived and 
derided in the plays of Kelly and Cumberland of 1770 and the 
romantic Kotzebue comedies of 1800, in the Bath-easton 
rhymes of 1775 and the Della Cruscan ditties of 1790. The 
moral Sensibility of the Bluestockings likewise roused some- 
thing of mirth and more of wrath in the minds of several writers 
of verse-satire. And in all these phases, sentimentalism, because 
of its historical influence, was worth criticising. The following 


3 Stultifera Navis, 3. 
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pages, therefore, will portray satire’s view of Macpherson’s 
Ossian, the sentimental drama, the rhymes of the Bath-easton 
rhymers and the Della Cruscans, and the Sensibility of the 
Bluestockings. 

James Macpherson was a Scotch Tory, writing for the party 
in power in the days of the American War, but his Ossianic 
poems were a driven well bubbling and gurgling with sentiment. 
The earliest satirical comments concerning him treated of the 
outlandishness of his material and the doubtful antiquity of its 
dress. William Mason, who often flung jibes at Macpherson, 
remarked thus upon the creation of Fingal: 


Mac, like a poet stout and good, 

First plung’d, then pluck’d him from oblivion’s flood, 
And bad him bluster at his ease, 

Among the fruitful Hebrides.” 


In one of the anonymous satires on the American Revolution, 
A New Scheme to Raise a New Corps, a ballad-writing humorist 
suggested that the loss of the Scotch Militia could be supplied 
by raising and equipping a brigade of orang-outangs: 

And as their jabbering smacks of Erse, 


Let them recite MAC OSSIAN’S verse, 
To fire their souls to glory.* 


In M’Fingal (1776 and 1782), the popular American satirist 
Trumbull cast many a satirical glance at Macpherson. A little 
later, the author of a “probationary ode”’ for John Wilkes 
ridiculed Macpherson’s 


lofty epic roar, 
Barren and rough as his own native shore.™ 


These, however, were but casual bits. By far the most 
remarkable literary satire upon Macpherson was one of the 
original Probationary Odes. Though not comparable in viol- 
ence to Lord Thurlow’s ode, where six d-mns appear in five 
lines, this represents the literary satire of the Rolliad group at 


* New Foundling Hospital for Wit, I1, 49-50; Ode to Pinchbeck, published 
first in 1776. 

3 New Foundling Hospital, I, 96. 
* Miscellaneous Works oj A. M’Donald (London, 1791), 88. 
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its best. The political content of the parody is only typical, 
though more wittily managed than in some of the others. The 
mockery of the Ossianic style is the happiest quality of the 
piece; and that mockery brings out so plainly the sentimental 
affectation of the Ossianic rhythms dear to young Werther that 
it seems justifiable to quote the entire ode: 


DUAN 
In the True Ossian Sublimity 


Does the wind touch thee, O Harp? 
Or is it some passing Ghost? 
Is it thy hand, 
Spirit of the departed Scrutiny! 
Bring me the Harp, pride of CHATHAM! 
Snow is on thy bosom, 
Maid of the modest eye! 
A song shall rise! 
Every soul shall depart at the sound!!! 
The wither’d thistle shall crown my head!!! 
I behold thee, O King! 
I behold thee sitting on mist!!! 
Thy form is like a watery cloud, 
Singing in the deep like an oyster!!!! 
Thy face is like the beams of the setting moon! 
Thy eyes are of two decaying flames! 
Thy nose is like the spear of ROLLO!!! 
Thy ears are like three bossy shields!!! 
Strangers shall rejoice at thy chin! 
The ghosts of dead Tories shall hear me 
In their airy hall! 
The wither’d thistle shall crown my head! 
Bring me the Harp, 
Son of CHATHAM! 
But thou, O King! give me the Laurel!* 


Sentimentalism in the drama was viewed with gradually 
increasing hostility by the English writers of verse-satire 


* The Rolliad, in two parts, Probationary Odes for the Laureatship; and 
Political Eclogues; with criticisms and illustrations. Revised, corrected, and 
enlarged by the original authors. (London, 1797), 302. The Duan was the 
work of John Ellis. For information about the authorship of the various pieces 
in the Rolliad series, see Walpole’s Letters, XIII, 342, and Notes and Queries, 
II, 114, 242, 373. Cf. also Sir Patrick Colquhoun, V. P., The Rolliad and the 
Antijacobin, on pages 229-264 of the Transactions of the Royal Society o Litera- 
ture of the United Kingdom for 1883. 
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between Churchill and Byron. Richard Cumberland and the 
minor authors of his school were treated with comparative mildness 
by the satirists between 1770 and 1780. In The Theatres; 
a Poetical Dissection (1772), Hugh Kelly, the author of False 
Delicacy (1768), is advertised as: 


Vending in dialogue sermonic scenes, 
and again thus: 


Kelly between the sister muses steers, 
Too grave for laughter and too light for tears.™ 


Less known dramatists are almost as calmly chidden for their 


faults: 
Hull has good feelings, and possesses sense, 
Yet to an author’s fame shews small pretense, 
Much better must he write, who hopes to rise, 
Than Spanish Ladies, or Perplexities, 
To turn a period or to clink a rhime, 
With little wit, and less of the sublime, 
May be call’d writing, yet is waste of time.*” 


Percival Stockdale in The Poet (1773) was less moderate in his 
attack upon minor sentimental dramatists. Defending his 
eminent friend Doctor Johnson, he shouted: 


Curse on the taste of this preposterous age, 
Which dozes if IRENE tread the stage; 

Yet gives applause to Hoole’s unmeaning lines, 
And seems to weep when his Mandane whines. 


On the whole, however, sentimental dramatists and their plays 
were not rudely treated by the satirists of the seventies. In 
The Theatres, strangely enough, Oliver Goldsmith is given 


%* The Theatres: a Poetical Dissection by Sir Nicholas Nipclose, Bart. (Lon- 
don, 1772), 28-29. This piece has been attributed to Garrick, certainly not 
on internal evidence. Minor satires concerning the theatre were common. 
Such were Kelly’s Thespis and the various replies to it, among them The 
Kellyad by Louis Stamma, The Rescue: or Thespian Scourge, and Anti-Thespis. 

37 The Theatres, 36. A few of the rebukes are less courteous. Bickerstaff 
is called a “scribbling jay.”” And 

“Rough as a rope-maker, lo! . Reed comes forth.” 

% The Poet. A Poem (London, 1773), 15. 
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moderate praise for the very sentimentality which, in drama, 
he contended against: 


Goldsmith, who teems with sentiments refin’d, 
Speaks in his work a pregnant, lib’ral mind; 

: And shew’d, tho’ we condemn his gen’ral plan, 
j Strong tints of life in his Good Natur’d Man; 
| Yet don’t we wish to meet him on the stage, 

Twill spoil the foremost poet of our age.** 


Cumberland was the acknowledged leader among play- 
: wrights of the sentimental school. Richard Tickell, in his 
satire in criticism, The Wreath of Fashion (1778), begins his 
; survey by observing the unnatural morality of the new comedy: 


First, for true grounds of Sentimental lore, 
The scenes of modern comedy explore. 


Dramatic Homilies! devout and sage. 


| The typical plays he finds 
i 


And for a representative dramatist he pitches upon Cumber- 


land: 
But chief, let Cumberland thy Muse direct, 
High priest of all the Tragic-comic sect! 
Mid darts and flames his Lover coolly waits, 
Calm as a Hero, cas’d in Haritley’s plates; 
Till damp’d and chill’d by sentimental sighs, 
Each stifled passion in a vapour dies.“ 


declare that the doctor 





Defies all grammar and no theme pursues.® 


39 The Theatres, 34. 


1909), I, 441-444. 
« School, 148. 
© The Theatres, 27. 





The author of The Theatres sarcastically hailed Cumberland as 
The pride, the joy, the wonder of the age . . . 


but a moment later so far forgot Horatian moderation as to 


“© The School for Satire (London, 1801) contains, pp. 143-159, The Wreath 
of Fashion, with the incidental note “Printed originally 1780,” and the title 
page is missing from the separate copy which I have used. But the British 
Museum Catalogue oy Printed Books gives titles of four editions dated 1778 and 
none earlier. For characterization of Tickell see Sichel’s Sheridan (Boston, 
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Another satirist, an amateur at the art of ridicule and rebuke, 
ordered his muse to 


Retail like Cumberland the holy writ, 
And bid the ten commandments pass for wit.“ 


And still another wrote a piece of “Friendly Advice to Dr. 
C-mb-rl-d”’ in ballad metre, urging him to leave literary work 
for his trade of tailoring. Two typical stanzas are as follows: 


Phoebus, sworn foe to Midas’ ears, 
Will thine most rudely pull, 

And when thy tragic strains he hears, 
Cry—Thou’rt damnation dull. 


Minerva thinks ’tis her own owl, 
When thou attempt’st to soar; 
That arch-wag, Hermes, d-ns his soul, 
“He ne’er saw such a bore.’ 


All this is genial pleasantry, neither pointless nor witless. But 
the best of satirical criticisms of Cumberland was one of the 
earliest, Goldsmith’s in Retaliation. 

Dr. Goldsmith characterized his fellow-dramatist as a 
“sweetbread” and then bestowed upon him this critical epi- 
taph: 

Here Cumberland lies, having acted his parts, 
The Terence of England, the mender of hearts; 

A flattering painter, who made it his care 

To draw men as they ought to be, not as they are. 
His gallants are all faultless, his women divine, 
And comedy wonders at being so fine; 

Like a tragedy queen he has dizen’d her out, 

Or rather like tragedy giving a rout. 

His fools have their follies so lost in a crowd 

Of virtues and feelings, that folly grows proud; 
And coxcombs, alike in their failings alone, 
Adopting his portraits, are pleas’d with their own. 
Say, where has our poet this malady caught? 

Or, wherefore his characters thus without fault? 


“The New Foundling Hospital for Wit (London, 1784), I, 96; Bath; Its 
Beauties and Amusements by “. . . Ellis, Esq.” 
“ Jbid., I, 111. 
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Say, was it that vainly directing his view 

To find out men’s virtues, and finding them few, 
Quite sick of pursuing each troublesome elf, 

He grew lazy at last, and drew from himself? 


Thus Goldsmith gently insinuated his private opinion of the 
essential falsity of sentimental comedy. His satire shows no 
stern opposition to the absurd kind of drama that the public 
happened to want in those days, though he had in his own plays 
tried to restore the popularity of straightforward “laughing” 
comedy. Throughout the eighth decade of the century, indeed, 
sentimental plays and their makers were but mildly rebuked 
by the writers of verse-satire, though in 1779, the year in which 
that pitiless dramatic mockery of sentimentalism, The Critic, 
was presented, the drama of sensibility was at its triumphant 
zenith.“ 

The sentimental drama flourished in the ninth decade of 
the eighteenth century as in the eighth, and satire continued to 
criticize it adversely, belaboring the sentimental dramatists 
with increasing vigor. The author of The Temple of Folly 


“ The Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith . . . ed. Austin Dobson (Lon- 
don, 1905), 56-57. Cumberland seems to have taken this irony seriously, see 
Williams, Richard Cumberland (New Haven, 1917), 126-130. 

“ For an account of the sentimental drama in general, and of opposition 
to it on the part of Goldsmith, Foote, and Sheridan, see Bernbaum, E., The 
Drama of Sensibility. The Theatres gives a keen edge to its courteous satire 
upon sentimental comedy in this concluding passage of unstinted commenda- 
tion for that burlesquer of all sentimentality, Samuel Foote: 


“The muse at length, with painful censure tir’d, 

Meets with an author worthily admir’d, 

Rival’d in strength of character by few, 

Rich in a fund of humour ever new; 

Whose pregnant pencil takes from life each tint, 

Whose thoughts are stamp’d in brilliant Fancy’s mint; 
Who never makes a vain, or feeble hit; 

Terse in his stile, and polish’d in his wit: 

Copious in subject, yet compact in scenes, 

Dull explanation never intervenes: 

Each line, each person, under just controul, 

Speaks to the heart, and beautifies the whole: 

Laughter attends—spleen flies the house ot joy 

When Genius Foote and nature never cloy.” 
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(1787) expressed a common opinion when he declared with 
regard to the British stage; 


There Comedy, that once convuls’d the pit, 
Embracing Sentiment, divorces Wit.” 


Cumberland was still the type and chief of the school, but lesser 
dramatists suffered by his side. In 1781, the author of The 
Sauce-Pan complacently asserted: 


Sure I must rhime, tho’ all were full as flat, 
As dancing C----d, or prancing P--—. 


And in a note he remarked: ‘The first author (besides a com- 
fortable share of other capital performances) has written, in 
about a dozen years, more stage pieces, as you may call them, 
than Aeschylus, and Sophocles, and Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes, and Menander, and Terence.’’** Peter Pindar, also, 
spoke belittlingly of Cumberland’s plays.*® Anthony Pasquin 
(John Williams) likewise, in the first part of The Children of 
Thespis (1786) glanced slightingly at 


the dry namby-pamby of -—-Cumberland’s pen.*® 


At another place he wrote: 


And Cumberland’s pleas’d that his Muse, tho’ in years, 
Should annual conceive, tho’ each brat’s born in tears.*! 


Dibdin and O’Keefe, Hannah Cowley and Mrs. Inchbald, 
all were roundly rebuked by Pasquin. Indeed he had unquali- 
fied praise for nobody but Arthur Murphy.” He regrets that 


“7 The Temple o; Folly . . . by Theophilus Swift, Esq. (London, 1787), 12. 
The satirist adds an interesting note concerning the meaning of the word senti- 
ment. He declares that “‘modern sentiment is neither more nor less than ‘an 
affected conception, affectedly expressed;’ or, ‘a display of fine words, to express 
the fine ideas of a literary coxcomb.’ ” 

* XSMWPDRIBVNWLXY: or, The Sauce-Pan (London, 1781), 61. 

* The Works of Peter Pindar (London, 1812), 1, 195; The Lousiad, Canto I. 

5° Poems by Anthony Pasquin, 2d ed. (London, n.d.), Il, 34. The Children 
of Thespis is a mine of not altogether reliable miscellaneous intormation con- 
cerning dramatists, players, and journalists in the London of its day. A note 
on page 255 contains “a correct list of the News Papers published in London.’’ 

% Tbid., II, 160. 

8 Poems by Anthony Pasquin, II, 189. 
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“our Dibdins, O’Keefes, &c. are permitted to affright Common 
Sense from her propriety.”** He despondently inquires: 


Tho’ Comedy’s sinking, iike stars from their spheres, 
Can we see her declension and govern our tears?™ 


And he proceeds to do his bit toward correcting popular taste by 
pointing out the defects of successful dramatists. Passages 
from his criticisms of two, a man and a woman, illustrate his 
abusive mode of attack. The first is an estimate of the worth 
of O’Keefe: 


' Like the Anthropophagi, in each varied season, 
He fattens, he feeds, on the bowels of Reason; 
In terrible ruin she bleeds ’neath his knife, 

A prey to his works, and abridg’d of her life; 
' By effect, as they call it, by whim, and by pun, 
Are our senses debauch’d, and, the drama undone; 
Like the wondrous asbestos his toils we admire, 
Whose labours surmount e’en the critical fire: 
As the furnace the fossil-fraught drapery whitens, 
So public contempt his capacity brightens: 
But Harris’ pence keep his follies in tune, 
And Colman protects the unletter’d buffoon.™ 


And here are parts, not the worst lines, from his sketch of the 
author of the Simple Story: 


To mangle poor Decency’s breathless remains; 

To rob gentle Reason of all her domains; 

To give the last blow to expiring Propriety; 

To feed a base town with still baser variety— 

See delicate Inchbald assume the foul quill; 

And satirize Wisdom, by pleasing her will! 

Tho’ unskill’d in the true fabrication of tenses, 

She tickles our weakness, and talks to the senses; 

For Venus is tittering, and Priapus smiles, 

As the Queen of Voluptuousness Nature beguiles . . . 
Contemptuously treating the feminine duties, 

Her breast lacks the cambric to cover its beauties . . . 
With the pages of Sappho her cranium she dresses, 


® Tbid., II, ciii. 


“ Idid., II, 231. 
% Tbid., U1, 147. 
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While her smock goes unwash’d, and abandon’d her tresses. 
Thus her mind, like clear amber, condens’d by stagnation, 
Exhibits the dirt it imbibed in formation.” 


Another trenchant paragraph begins: 


But Cowley and Inchbald, more mad than their neighbours, 
With God and the Devil besprinkle their labours; 

Sure the traits of the mind must be oddly directed, 

When their bawdry destroys what their morals effected.*’ 


In the last decade of the eighteenth century, sentimentalism 
was flourishing in the drama as in other forms of literature. 
It even found praise at the hands of some satirists. For 
example, a journalistic piece called The Children of Apollo 
(1794) gave forceful expression to critical opinion which was, 
for the most part, based on sentimental principles. Its author 
praises Macklin in these terms: 


Macklin, the father of the drama, hail! 

Man of the World, ’tis thou that must prevail; 
Thy piece contains true wit and satire too, 
But wants variety to please a few;— 

For tho’ with reason ancient critics did 

The common change of scenery forbid, 

Yet now we find ’tis of the greatest need, 
And few the pieces otherwise succeed; 

There is a sameness if there be not some, 

For no variety can be at home.** 


On grounds.of Sensibility, he praises Mrs. Inchbald: 


With humour, void of ev’ry vulgar cant, 
With jokes, which the O’Keefian /ag-rag want; 
With sentiments, e’en Cumberland’s beyond, 
And characters of which the town are fond, 
Her plays abound.** 


A more important bit of favorable criticism of sentimental 
drama is to be found in The Pursuits of Literature. Mathias 


“Jbid., II, 157. 

5? Pasquin, IT, 160. 

5* The Children of Apollo: a Poem containing an impartial Review of all 
the Dramatic Works of our Modern Authors and Authoresses . . . (London, 
n.d.), 59. 

** Tbid., 35. 
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asserted of Cumberland: “In my opinion he has done very 
great service to the cause of morality and of literature. ”®° 

But O’Keefe and the sentimental dramatists of whom, after 
the retirement of Cumberland, he was the leader, were not 
often treated kindly by the satirists. An interesting passage 
from the Epistle in Rhyme to M. G. Lewis shows the typical 
attitude: 


Not so the monstrous brood that shock belief, 
Palm’d on the town by Morton and O’Keefe, 
Who, still with nature and good sense at strife, 
Profanely stile their figures drawn from life, 
Ev’n Boaden’s ghost is surely full as good 

As Holcroft’s characters of flesh and blood, 

To which, throughout the year, no day goes by 
But gives in ev’ry lineament the lie.™ 


Another passage represents a more important element in satire’s 
criticism of romantic sentimentalism on the British stage. In 
the good old days, says the satirist: 

No Stranger charm’d the un-illumin’d pit 

With French morality and German wit, 

(Where they who deem the principle too light, 

May bless a style that counteracts it quite.)® 


It is significant that though the “sensible” author of The 
Children of Apollo praised Mrs. Inchbald he objected to her 
translating plays from French and German, and though the 
author of the Epistle to Lewis could find merits in a play of 
“Monk” Lewis he could find none in a play of Kotzebue. 
Seatimentalism of domestic origin was a thing to ridicule gently, 
but sentimentalism imported from foreign partsand tainted with 
moral and political revolutionism, no satirist could tolerate. 
William Gifford, that staunch conservative, took occasion in 
The Maeviad (1795) to express his regret for the wretched state 
of dramatic poetry. It seemed to him that the taste vitiated by 
the lively nonsense of O’Keefe and company was destined to be 


°° Pursuits of Literature, 348-349. 

6! Epistle to Lewis, 8. Cf. The Grove. A Satire (London, n.d.), 28, where 
Boaden is pleasantly derided in heavy irony. The Grote is attributed to “the 
author of the Pursuits of Literature” but is probably not the work of Mathias. 
® Tbid., 9-10. 
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utterly brutified and destroyed by successive importations of the 
“heavy, lumbering, monotonous stupidity of Kotzebue and 
Schiller.’** Thomas James Mathias, pedantic little author of 
The Pursuits of Literature, declared in the fourth dialogue of 
that work (1797): 


No German nonsense sways my English heart, 
Unus’d at ghosts and rattling bones to start.™ 


In the following year he expressed his opinion somewhat more 
extensively in a semi-political satire, The Shade of Alexander 
Pope on the Bank: of the Thames. He especially disliked the 
plays translated from the German, not because they are foolish- 
ly sentimental but because they are of democratic tendency. 
These lines represent his position in the matter: 


No Congress props our Drama’s falling state; 

The modern ultimatum is, ‘Translate!’ 

Thence spout the morals of the German school . . . 
No virtue shines but in the peasant’s mien, 

No vice, but in patrician robes, is seen, 

Through four dull acts the Drama drags, and drawls, 
The fifth is stagetrick, and the curtain falls. 


The most powerful satirical attack upon the sentimental 
German drama was the Anti-Jacobin’s justly celebrated bur- 
lesque, The Rovers; or, The Double Arrangement. According 
to an explanatory letter of its imaginary author, Mr. Higgins, 
“its moral is obvious and easy; and it is one frequently incul- 
cated by the German dramas which I have had the good fortune 
to see; being no other than ‘the reciprocal duties of one or more 
husbands to one or more wives, and to the children who may happen 
to arise out of this complicated and endearing connection.’ ” 
The Rovers is not only cleverly effective in exposing the absurdi- 
ties of the plays which it imitates, but actually and spontaneous- 
ly funny. The song of Rogero about ‘‘the U-niversity of 
Gottingen ”’ is so often quoted that it would be useless to print 


® The Baviad and Maeviad, 6th ed. (London, 1800), 65-66. 

“ Pursuits of Literature, 244. Mathias doubtless had in mind German 
ballads as well as German plays. 

% The Shade o7 Alexander Pope, 57-64, one line on each page, the remaining 
space being occupied by explanatory notes. 
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it here. The Prologue is not so well known, however, and it is 
especially suitable for quotation because it shows its makers’ 
classical point of view in criticism as well as their powers of 


spirited derision: 
PROLOGUE 
In Character. 
Too long the triumphs of our early times, 
With civil discord and with regal crimes, 
Have stain’d these boards; while Shakespeare’s pen has shown 
Thoughts, manners, men, to modern days unknown. 
Too long have Rome and Athens been the rage; [Applause.] 
And classic Buskins soil’d a British stage. 


To-night our bard, who scorns pedantic rules, 
His plot has borrow’d from the German schools; 
The German schools—where no dull maxims bind 
The bold expansion of the electric mind. 

Fix’d to no period, circled by no space, 

He leaps the flaming bounds of time and place. 
Round the dark confines of the forest raves, 
With gentle Robbers stocks his gloomy caves; 
Tells how Prime Ministers are shocking things, 
And reigning Dukes as bad as tyrant Kings; 

How to two swains one nymph her vows may give 
And how ‘wo damsels with one lover live! 
Delicious scenes!—such scenes our bard displays, 
Which, crown’d with German, sue for British, praise. . . . 
Nor let succeeding generations say 

A British audience damn’d a German play!® 


In spite of such vigorous attacks as those of the Anti- 
Jacobin poets, German drama was very successful in England 
at the turn of the century. Probably the opinion of the con- 
servative minority concerning the popularity of the German 
plays is represented in a rare Satirical Epistle to the Poet Laureate 
(1801). Its author, lacking the cleverness of the parodists, 
gives direct expression to his views. After some lines of praise 
for Speed the Plow and other moral pieces, he proceeds: 


In vain do these reflect the giddy age, 

If German phrensy still usurp the stage. 
While British gold Germania’s legions pays, 
She barters jargon, sentiment, and plays: 
Not as, when vanquish’d, yet of arts the seat, 


* Edmonds, Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 206-208. 
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Greece taught proud Rome the reign of arts to greet; 
But dull, tho’ furious, tasteless, wild, and rude 
As Gothic rage that Rome and arts subdued.” 


Dramatists who ventured to translate or adapt German 
plays were often subjected to satirical attack. Holcroft, wl 
liberal political principles brought him into general disrepute, 
was attacked in The Pursuits of Literature.* Lewis was rebuked 
in Dermody’s More Wonders! for plagiarizing from the Ger- 
mans, and from Englishmen too, in his terror play, The Ca. : 
Spectre: »» 

In pity I forbear, as carrion prey, 

To taint my nostrils with your hideous play; 
Where incident and language, point and plot, 
And all but loathsome spectacle’s forgot . . . 
Smit with the frenzy of a foreign race 

Who all their beauty in distortion place, 

Who couple contraries with equal ease 

As taylors munch their cucumbers with peas, 
Was’t not enough to filch their flimsy style, 
But thou must rob the worthies of our isle, . . 
Those heirs of honour who, divinely brave, 
Fought as they sung. . . 

When charming poesy was all their own, 

And Germans, but for dulness, quite unknown?*® 


Mrs. Inchbald, who a decade earlier had been satirized for the 
weaknesses of her own plays, was cleverly attacked in 1800 for 
the frailties of her translations from the German. In The Wise 
Man of the East (1800), a satirical tale which took the title 
from one of her adaptations from Kotzebue, Thomas Dutton 
criticized her work forcefully and with evident sincerity of 
purpose. He believed that he saw a great evil in the growing 
influence of German romantic drama, particularly that of 
Kotzebue, and he determined to criticize it in the way which 
seemed likely to be most effective. He explains his decision 
thus: 


Aware, that elaborate criticism, unaccompanied with humour, and stript 
of the embellishments of verse, would, from being of too grave a nature to 


*7 A Satirical Epistle in verse addressed to the Poet Laureate on his Carmen 
Seculare . . . (London 1801), 27. 
* Pursuits of Literature, 296. 
°° The Harp of Erin, 116. 
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obtain a general perusal, not meet the magnitude and extent of the evil com- 
plained oi, the Author of the present production has had recourse to the assist- 
ance of the comic and satiric Muse; and curvetting into the flowery regions of 
Fancy, has employed the machinery of the poetic world, to give a more pleasing 
“and prepossessing introduction to his critical remarks.”° 
20% 
The poem is an account of a dream which came to Mrs. Inch- 
bald, who as she fell asleep had been thinking over her literary 
triumphs, and in particular the success of her two translations 
sMom Kotzebue, Lover’s Vows and The Wise Man of the East. 
‘sroaster appears to her and, not without poking a little fun 
the terror novels, rebukes her for the aid which she has given 
to the pernicious popularizing of German romantic drama in 
“ngland. He pleads with her: 


On foreign dulness scorn your wit to waste 
Nor sanction with your pen a vicious taste.”! 


Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who was not entirely consistent 

his attitude toward sentimentalism, was often a target for 
the shafts of verse-satire. In the very twelvemonth when, in 
The Critic, he attacked most effectively the vogue of sentimental 
comedy, his brother-in-law Richard Tickell thus rebuked him 
for being inveigled into the fashionable Bath-easton circle of 
sentimental poetasters: 


Can’st thou to Fashion’s tyranny submit, 

Secure in native, independent wit? 

Or yield to Sentiment’s insipid rule, 

By Taste, by Fancy, chac’d thro Scandal’s School?” 


A reason for Sheridan’s failure to adhere to the strictest artistic 
honesty is suggested by the author of The Sauce-Pan (1781), 
who declares that according to the dictates of “the idol 
Fashion,” 


7° The Wise Man of the East; or, The Apparition of Zoroaster the son of 
Oromases, to the theatrical midwife of Leicester-Fields. A satirical poem by 
Thomas Dutton, A.M. (London, 1800), iii-iv. 

"1 Tbid., 73. 
7 The School for Satire, 157. 
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Our very language takes a different lead, 
And playwrights drivel as she nods the head. 
Genius is only such by her regard, 

O’er Shakes peare’s self Badini is a bard: 

And Sheridan—no more the child of praise, 
Lives but to die away at operas.” 


Sheridan’s political affiiliations in the eighties seem to huve 
had something to do with his comparative lack of popularity as 
playwright and theatrical manager. Anthony Pasquin declared 
in 1787: 

It mads me to see such superlative merit 

Metamorphosed by Pride to a petulant Ferret, 

Which Fox drags about with a sinister chain.” 


Pasquin suggests also that The Critic, though itself a great 
success, did its author more harm than good because it discred- 
ited the tragedy which he might otherwise have written: 


Once Brinsley in sport aim’d a desperate blow, 

Which shatter’d her influence, and murder’d her woe; 

Tho’ Fame clapp’d her wings when she saw him indite it, 

He has since curs’d the zeal which impell’d him to write it; 
For he now lives in want, tho’ his genius forbid it, 

And the Muse shews her wound, and tells Richard—he did it.” 


Yet, in spite of a certain amount of political hostility,” Sheridan 
was long considered what Gifford called him in The¥Maeviad, 
the “soul of comedy.’’”? In 1799, however, he committed what 
seemed to the satiri-ts as to posterity something of an indiscre- 
tion; he produced his tragedy of Pizarro, a modified translation 


7 The Sauce-Pan, 94. 

™ Pasquin, IT, 114. Cf. The Triumphs of Temper. (London, 1781), 34. 

% Thid., IT, 224. 

76 Cf. for instance Mathias’ The Political Dramatist of the House of Com- 
mons in 1795 . . (London 1796), and also The Beauties of the Brinsleiad: 
or, A Sketch of the Opposition: a Poem. No. I (London, 1785). The latter 
was a first part, apparently never followed by a second, of a Tory “Rolliad” 
with Sheridan for its hero. He is described (p. 9) as 

“Skill’d to delight the public or distract 
With tickling fiction, and with tortur’d fact.” 
And his borrowing of plot from the Rehearsal for The Critic is explained by the 
fact that “for loyalty’s sake’ he would not wish it thought 
“He was the chief contriver of a plot.” 
” Baviell and Maetiad, 113. 
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from Kotzebue. Concerning this melodrama, the author of 
the Satirical Epistle to the Poet Laureate said: 


Depriv’d of pageants, chorus, flags, and fights, 
O’er-prais’d Pizarro ne’er had liv’d nine nights.” 


Naturally enough, the satirist of London society devoted several 
pages to Sheridan; Lady Anne Hamilton, author of The Epics 
of the Ton, epitomizes his career as a dramatist thus: 


To rival Shakspeare see his genius rise, 

His taste excels, his wit with Shakspeare vies: 

Yet see the pigmy monument he rears!— 

Two plays for all the work of thirty years; 

Save one burlesque to mock the Bavian throng, 

One maudlin farce, mere vehicle of song, 

At length, deserting genius, see him job 

A German tragedy to please the mob; 

Prop with smart crutch Anne Plumptre’s hobbling stile 
And of its blossoms the Gazette despoil.”* 


Sentimentalism on the stage was, as we have seen, almost 
never praised by English verse-satirists between Churchill and 
Byron. The writers of domestic sentimental plays were vigor- 
ously rebuked, and translators from the German, even more 
harshly. Cumberland’s plays and those of his followers were 
indeed heartily condemned. But the plays of Kotzebue as 
rendered by Mrs. Inchbald or even by so great a dramatist as 
Sheridan, were attacked by the satirists almost as eagerly as. 
they were attended by playgoers. 


IV 


Since sentimental poets were even more numerous than 
sentimental dramatists in the revolutionary half of the eigh- 
teenth century, and since also a considerable number of the 
sentimental poets were criticized, not always unfavorably,in 
verse-satire, it becomes a problem of some delicacy to determine 
from what groups of material selection should be made for such 
a summarizing article as this. Indeed the principal difficulty in 


A Satirical Epistle to the Poet Laureate, 23. There is an interesting note 
of detailed criticism. 

*® The Epics of the Ton, 195-196. Anne Plumptre was another translator 
of Kotzebue. 
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undertaking to shadow forth the critical judgment of formal 
satire with regard to English literature in the days of the 
‘‘romantic revolt” lies not in discovering an appreciable body 
of critical opinion but in selecting from a great mass of more 
or less casual comments the material which is fairly representa- 
tive and which at the same time concerns authors and works 
not absolutely insignificant. Some of the best satire has to do 
with writers whose influence in the history of literature was 
quite negligible; for example, the poets of the Anti-Jacobin 
outdid themselves in their mockery of two didactic poets of the 
old school, Erasmus Darwin and Richard Payne Knight. 
Some scattered observations about writers of historical impor- 
tance, far from being typical of the conservative group which 
satire commonly represents, were not even consistent with 
other opinions expressed by their own authors; such were, for 
instance, Mathias’ bits of praise for Mrs. Radcliffe.*° In the 
case of the sentimental poets, it is particularly difficult to dis- 
cover whether this or that rhymester was important enough to 
make satirical criticism of him worth mentioning. On that 
account, satire’s view of sentimentalism off the stage may, for 
the sake of comparative brevity, be considered under three 
heads: criticism of the Bath-easton coterie and their associates, 
criticism of the Della Cruscans and their associates, criticism of 
the Bluestockings.*' This classification makes it possible to 


8° Mathias, who was something of a romanticist himself in spite of his 
conventionality, praised The Mysteries of Udolpho “bred and nourished by the 
Florentine Muses in their sacred solitary caverns, amid the paler shrines of 
Gothic superstition, and in all the dreariness of inchantment.” But he had 
a dislike for terror novels in general: 

‘Shall nought but ghosts and trinkets be display’d; 

Since Walpole play’d the virtuoso’s trade, 

Bade sober truth revers’d for fiction pass, 

And mus’d o’er Gothic toys through Gothic glass?” 
—The Pursuits of Literature, 56-57, 336. 

%1 These categories exclude comment upon the “ladies’ poet,” Hayley, 
whose Triumphs of Temper (1781) went through many editions. He was 
attacked by Peter Pindar for his sentimentalism and the injustice of his critical 
work for the Genileman’s Magazine. Peter’s imitator, Matthew Bramble, 
made sweet mock of Hayley in a “ New Probationary Ode.” The Rev. Richard 
Polwhele smiled at him in The Unsex’d Females (1798). And Byron laughed 
at him in English Bards. 
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include the principal satirical estimates of the best known ad- 
vocates of “‘sensibility’’ and to portray with some degree of 
clearness the typical judgments of verse-satire about Sensibility 
alone and Sensibility in alliance with revolutionary ideas. To 
the objection that the Bluestockings were not sentimental, the 
most convenient answer is that the satirists attacked them for 
being sentimental. Our interest is in satire’s view of sentimen- 
talism rather than in its view of any small group of writers. 

The Bath-easton salon of Lady Miller, with its bouts rimées 
and its volumes of verses, was a thoroughly sentimental institu- 
tion, charitable and quite moral. Instead of gambling or 
dancing all night, the nobility and gentry who were members 
of Mrs. Miller’s coterie spent their evenings in making, reading, 
and discussing verses, abominably mechanical verses for the 
most part, with something of wit and more of refined sentiment. * 
Of course the Bath-easton poetry was early derided by satirists. 
At first, when the poets’ celebrity was still chiefly local, the 
attacks appeared only in the newspapers of Bath. It was 
against several such versified animadversions upon Lady 
Miller’s circle that Christopher Anstey fought in his virulent 
verse-satire, The Priest Dissected (1774),* for the author of 
The New Bath Guide was the principal poet and the controversial 
champion of the group. His forceful but badly aimed sally, 
however, was quite insufficient to protect the coterie from fur- 
ther attacks. One moderately conspicuous piece of anti-Bath- 
easton mockery was The Sentence of Momus on the Poetical 
Amusements at a Villa near Bath (1775), to which an anonymous 
friend of Lady Miller replied with Charity; or, Momus’ Reward 


*2 For further information concerning Lady Miller and her circle, see: 
The Works of Christopher Anstey, xiii, 227, etc.; Maier, Christopher Anstey u. 
der “New Bath Guide” (Munich, 1914); Letters of Horace Walpole, IX, 8-10, 
134-135, X, 361; Tinker, C. B., The Salon and English Letters (New York, 
1915), 117-122, etc. 

*3 The Priest Dissected; a Poem, addressed to the Ret. Mr. ——, author of 
Regulus, Toby, Caesar, and other satirical pieces in the public papers. (Bath, 
[1774].) William Mason in his Epistle to Dr. Shebbeare took occasion to ridicule 
this lampoon. 
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(Bath, 1775). Another light satire, Bath. Its Amusements 
and Beauties, involves this description of the versifying group: 


But soft—behold new game appears in view— 
Observe that busy, fluttering, noisy crew! 

They’re all Apollo’s sons, from top to bottom— 
Tho’ poor Apollo wonders where he got them! 

See how they hurry to that hallow’d shrine— 
That sacred seat of Sappho and the Nine! 

Bless us!—what toil, what cost has been bestow’d, 
To give that prospect—of the London road! .. . 
Within, a mystic vase with laurel crown’d— 
Hence, ye profane! ’tis consecrated ground! 

Here Sappho’s hands the last sad rites dispense 
To mangl’d poetry, and murder’d sense; 

Here jests were heard ‘at which e’en Juno smil’d, 
When crack’d by Jove magnificently mild,’ 

Jests, so sublimely void of sense and thought, 
Poor simple mortals cannot find them out; 
Rhimes—like Scotch cousins—in such order plac’d 
The first scarce claims acquaintance with the last!®™ 


This is interesting, but by far the most important satire upon 
the Bath-easton coterie is Richard Tickell’s Wreath of Fashion 
(1778). 

Concerning this poem, Horace Walpole wrote a paragraph 
in a letter to William Mason on April 18, 1778.8 It begins: 
“There is a pretty poem just published called The Wreath of 
Fashion: it is written by one Tickell, a son of Addison’s friend. ”’ 
And after a sentence of biographical information and another 
of adverse criticism, it concludes: “The Wreath is a satire on 
sentimental poets, amongst whom, still more absurdly, he 
classes Charles Fox; but there is a great deal of wit par cy par 
la.” 

Though Tickell was a frequent sojourner at Bath and so of 
his own knowledge knew Lady Miller and her bards, he criti- 
cized them not for their own sake merely, but as typical of the 
contemporary taste for insufficiently motivated emotionality. 
In the prefatory advertisement, he remarks tolerantly upon 


The New Foundling Hospital for Wit (London, 1784), I, 94-95. The vase 
was an ancient one, supposedly once the property of Cicero, “having been dug 
up at his celebrated Tusculan Villa, near Rome”; see Anstey’s Works, 227. 

% Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Paget Toynbee, X, 222. 
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his ‘‘having lately studied with infinite attention, several 
fashionable productions in the Sentimental stile; in most of 
which, a misapplication, not a defect, of talents seems to have 
betrayed their Authors into some degree of false Taste.” He 
begins his poem by contrasting the spontaneity of good lyric 
poetry with the simpering affectation of the fashionable versi- 
fiers. 

When first the Muse recorded Beauty’s praise, 
says he, 

Sweet was the Poet’s Song; undeck’d by art, 

For love was Nature, and his theme the heart.*’ 


But he is of the opinion that the modern bard simply “sighs 
serenely for unfeeling praise.’”’ ‘‘This purer taste, this philo- 
sophic art,” Tickell proceeds to analyze, showing that it falls 
far shot of the excellence of classical simplicity. At one point 
he interrupts his survey to give an aspiring lyric poet ironical 
advice, telling him to strew his ‘‘ temperate lays,” 


With Moral raptures, and sententious praise, 


and to choose as the object of his poetic devotion and the subject 
of his verses 


No giddy Nymph, of youth and beauty vain, 
But some fair Stoic, link’d in Hymen’s chain . . 
Now, sick of vanity, with grandeur cloy’d, 

She leans on Sentiment, to sooth the void; 

Deep in Rousseau, her purer thoughts approve 
The Metaphysics of Platonic Love. 

Thine be the task, with quaint, fantastic phrase, 
To variegate her unimpassion’d praise. 

Poetic Compliments from Sonnets cull— 
Harmonious quibbles, logically dull!** 


Tickell expresses a dislike for 
Problems in verse, and sophistry in rhyme,®® 


and a preference for natural poetry written in accordance with 
reasonable precepts. He grants that Cowley, Spenser, and 


86 School for Satire, 145. 
87 Tbid., 147. 

8* Thid., 149. 
8° Thid., 150. 
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Petrarch distilled mimic sighs successfully into poetry, but he 
thinks the modish poet foolish to try to follow their example. 
In a speech attributed to Whitehead, the satirist ridicules 
several poets who in one way or another were associated with 
the Bath-easton verse-making, among them Jerningham, Lut- 
trell, Carlisle, Garrick, and Anstey. The passage ends: 


“Behold their nobler gift: be this preferr’d!” 

He said; and proudly brandish’d the Goat’s beard, 
Then dropt it in the Vase: immers’d it falls 

Mid Sonnets, Odes, Acrostics, Madrigals; 

A motley heap of metaphoric sighs, 

Laborious griefs, and studied extasies.*° 


The sentimentalism which the Bath-easton coterie represented, 
it appears, was mildly criticized by satirists who saw its weak- 
ness and smiled. 

A decade later a new group of sentimental poets suffered 
the jibes of satirists. Their sentimentality was only a little 
worse than that of the Bath-easton group, but the satirical 
criticism which they had to endure was considerably more 
violent than that of The Wreath of Fashion. An illustration 
is afforded by the case of Jerningham, who was mentioned by 
Tickell in his courteous satire and by William Gifford in The 
Baviad. Tickell wrote: 


Ah me! if Poets barter for applause 

How Jerningham will thrive on flimsy gause!*! 
Gifford wrote: 

See snivelling Jerningham at fifty weep 

O’er love-lorn oxen and deserted sheep.* 


The difference in tone between the two couplets represents the 
difference between satire’s attitude toward sentimentalism in 
1770-1780, and satire’s attitude toward sentimentalism, and 
revolutionary ideas which accompanied it, after 1790. 

The transition from the sort of thing represented by Lady 
Miller’s coterie at Bath-easton to that represented by the Della 
Cruscans was by way of the public prints. The sentimental 


%@ School yor Satire, 154. 
® Tbid., 153. 
* Baviad, 10. Cf. also The Grove, 56. 
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poets first wrote verses to be handed about among their special 
friends, but as their conceit grew they began to seek wider 
publicity through the columns of newspapers and mdgazines. 
Tickell describes their ambition as follows: 


Others, resolv’d more ample fame to boast, 
Plant their own laurels in the Morning Post; 
Soft Evening dews refresh the tender green: 
Pass but a month, it swells each Magazine; 
*Till the luxuriant boughs so wildly shoot, 
The Annual Register transplants the root.* 


The folly of amateur bards is similarly portrayed by George 
Crabbe in The Newspaper (1785). He shows how a lax appren- 
tice becomes a rhymester by contributing verses for the Poets’ 
Corners of newspapers and other periodicals: 


A sudden couplet rushes on your mind; 

Here you may nameless print your idle rhymes, 
And read your first-born work a thousand times; 
Th’ infection spreads, your couplet grows apace, 
Stanzas to Delia’s dog or Celia’s face: 

You take a name; Philander’s odes are seen, 
Printed, and praised in every magazine: 

Diarian sages greet their brother sage, 

And your dark pages please th’ enlighten’d age.— 
Alas! what years you thus consume in vain, 
Rul’d by this wretched bias of the brain. 

Go! to your desks and counters all return; 

Your sonnets scatter, your acrostics burn . . . 
Of all the good that mortal men pursue, 

The Muse has least to give, and gives to few.™ 


The ‘‘ Della Cruscans” were a group of poetasters of more 
literary experience than Crabbe’s apprentice, but no more 
poetic inspiration. Their verses were published in various 
places, but principally in newspapers. The fact that the merits 
of their work are fairly estimated by their satirical critics makes 
a critical judgment on the part of the present writer superfluous. 
The remarkable thing about these makers of foolish rhymes is 
that they (or some of them) took themselves so seriously that 
they were taken seriously by no small part of the reading public. 


® School for Satire, 156. 
* Works of Crabbe, 48-49. 
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The leader of the group, Robert Merry, surnamed “Della 
Crusca”’ because he had been elected to membership in the 
Accademia della Crusca of Florence, seems to have been only 
half in earnest in writing the amorous nonsense which made up 
his contributions to The Poetry of the World.” And yet those 
verses found honest admirers. Even among the satirists, one, 
the author of The Children of A pollo, who considered Merry as 
a playwright as well as a poet, ventured to commend his senti- 
mental rhymes: 

As then your lays are to the soft inclin’d, 

Oh! why attempt those of the comic kind? 

As in the plaintive you’re surpassing very, 

Oh Merry, Merry, wherefore art thou Merry?™ 


Della Cruscan sentimentalism was amusingly mocked in 
one of the ‘New Probationary Odes”’ which were collected by 
A. M’Donald (‘Matthew Bramble’’) and published together 
in 1790. The typography of this good natured parody is, as 
the prefatory note explains, a part of the fun: 


The candid reader will observe, that, according to the method adopted by 
this order of Poets, we have taken the liberty to print the passages of most 
peculiar beauty in a different type, that they may not be negligently overlooked. 


The burlesque conceits display a rather happy wit. A pleasant 
passage runs: 

What can escape thy rage, OH TIME? 

THE ROSE, the garden’s princely prime, 

That round its sweets so freely throws, 

And gives such transports to THE NOSE, 


must die, for the Caterpillar kills it, 


And fearless of THE MUSE’S SNUB, 
Remorseless triumphs o’er the martyr’d shrub,” 


Thereafter, in a gush of sweet sentiment, the poet recommends 
Della Crusca for the post of Poet Laureat. 
A somewhat similar arraignment of the Della Cruscan 
affectation was Southey’s in The A matory Poems of Abel Shuffle- 
* A collection of Della Cruscan’ verse (London, 1788). 


% The Children of A pollo, 27. 
* Works of A. M’ Donald, 80. 
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bottom, a series of eight parodies in the style of the poets of the 
World. A typical quatrain is: 


Cease, ere my senses are to madness driven 
By the strong joy! Cease, Delia, lest my soul, 
Enrapt, already THINK ITSELF IN HEAVEN 
And burst the feeble Body’s frail controul.* 


These minor pieces are not uninteresting, but the most 
important satirical criticism of the Della Cruscans was that of 
Gifford in The Baviad (1791)°® and in The Maeviad (1795). 
The former poem, best known of all the satires of the time, is 
a free paraphrase of the first of Persius in three hundred and 
sixty-one heavily annotated lines. The Maeviad, fifty lines: 
longer and even more thoroughly supplied with notes, in which 
the satirist quotes Della Cruscan poems by way of evidence in 
support of the strong assertions of his verses, is a loose imitation 
of Horace’s tenth satire. Their criticisms are in large measure 
affected by the satirist’s ethical bias. Gifford was a classical 
believer in the doctrine that poetry has a double function, to 
please and to instruct. And he thought that instruction ought 
to be in the way of conventional morality. One main fault with 
the sentimental poetry was, in his opinion, that it had a certain 
free tendency away from the commonly accepted religious 


% The Poetical Works of Robert Southey (London, 1866), 115. 
* Date from Lowndes’ Bibliographers’ Manual. 


100 Though Gifford’s satires were avowedly imitations of the ancients, the 
influence of his English predecessors was strong upon him. Even his titles, 
though they are derived from the names of dull poets of the age of Augustus, 
he may as well have taken from neo-classical as from ancient sources. In 1688 
there appeared in London a pasquinade entitled: To Poet Batius; occasion’d 
by his Satyr he writ in his verses to the King, upon the Queens being delivered of a 
son. Boileau mentions Bavius and Maevius; see Boileau’s Lutrin: a Mock- 
heroic Poem in six cantos, tr. N. Rowe (London, 1708), 95. Bavius is referred 
to in the Third Book of The Dunciad, ll. 16, 38, and 315, and to him is devoted 
a long note of Scribierus, with quotations from Vergil and John Dennis concern- 
ing him; see The Dunciad Variorum. With the Prolegomena of Scriblerus. 
(London, 1729), 54. In 1730-1731, the Grub-street Journal was edited by two 
physicians under the names of Bavius and Maevius, “and which for some 
time enlivened the town with excellent design of ridiculing silly authors and 
stupid critics”; see Curiosities of Literature (New York, 1871), III, 257. 
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and ethical standards. Of “‘Perdita” Robinson, one of Merry’s 
friends, he wrote, 


See Robinson forget her state, and move 
On crutches tow’rds the grave, to ‘Light o’ Love.’ 


At another place he described indecently the “lascivious odes” 
of grandams.'’” Most morally, he quoted with disgust a blas- 
phemous passage from a poem which Merry addressed to 
Mrs. Robinson.'* 

Nevertheless Gifford’s satirical criticism was aesthetic as 
well as ethical. Upon this second line his two chief objects of 
attack were the unnatural, overdecorated diction and the un- 
justified emotionality of his enemies’ ‘‘splay-foot madrigals.” 
Thus he characterized the poetry of Della Crusca himself: 


Abortive thoughts that right and wrong confound, 
Truth sacrific’d to letters, sense to sound, 

False glare, incongruous images, combine: 

And noise, and nonsense, clatter through the line.’ 


Later, in The Maeviad, he said the same thing in other words: 


He taught us first the language to refine, 

To crowd with beauties every sparkling line, 
Old phrases with new meanings to dispense, 
Amuse the fancy, and—confound the sense.'™ 


Especially he deprecated the revival of old words, which he 
traced to its principal source, interest in the middle ages and 
particularly in English literature of the early Renaissance. 
He ascribed to the influence of this ‘‘Black Letter mania” 
the jargon of sentimental poetry, 


This motley fustian, neither verse nor prose, 
This old, new, language that defiles our page; 
The refuse and the scum of every age.' 


11 Baviad, 10. To this couplet Peter Pindar replied by remarks upon 
Gifford’s hunched back. 

102 Thid., 49. 

103 Thid., 26-28. 

1% Thid., 15-16. 
105 Thid., 86-87. 
1% Thid., 36. 
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He lamented the good old days of classic simplicity, when every- 
thing was natural, even language: 


Now all is changed! We fume and fret, poor elves; 
Less to display our subject, than ourselves; 
Whate’er we paint—a grot, a flow’r, a bird, 
Heavens! how we sweat, laboriously absurd! 
Words of gigantic bulk, and uncouth sound, 

In rattling triads the long sentence bound; 

While points with points, with periods periods jar, 
And the whole work seems one continued war!!* 


This logomachy was bad enough; but in the Della Cruscan 
poetry there was even worse departure from the classic realms 
of Common Sense. More abhorrent to Gifford than meaning- 
less rant was the mawkish, sentimental gush which he rebuked 
in such couplets as: 


E’en Bertie burns of gods and chiefs to sing— 
Bertie who lately twitter’d to the string 

His namby-pamby madrigals of love, 

In the dark dingles of a glittering grove, 
Where airy lays, wove by the hand of morn, 
Were hung to dry upon a cobweb thorn!!!!* 


Thus William Gifford in heavy heroic couplets and con- 
vincing notes condemned the sentimental nonsense which was 
then rife in the world of English letters. He wrote forcefully, 
if not with easy grace. Moreover, his attack seems to have had 
the practical effect of weakening the vogue for 


Verse that like Maria’s flows, 
No rubs to stagger, and no sense to pose; 
Which read, and read, you raise your eyes in doubt, 
And gravely wonder what it is about.’ 


107 Thid., 38. 

108 Baviad and Maeviad, 30-31. Bertie Greathead wrote also a tragedy, 
The Regent, which Gifford demolished in five pages of The Maeviad. 
109 Thid., 31. 
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Sentimentalism persisted, nevertheless, so that as late as 
1801 a satirist could enumerate as follows the “‘ myriad votaries 
of the lyric tribe”: 


Knights, sans-culottes, conveyancers, and Peers, 
Merry’s or Southey’s album Sonnetteers, 

Whose anapestic anthologian verse 

Rattles like lumber smuggled in a hearse."* 


Indeed sentimentalism always persists. After Gifford’s ruthless 
campaign, the Della Cruscans were effectively crushed. But 
sentimentalism in one of its more respectable phases was still 
in good repute. The Bluestockings were scarcely more impor- 
tant when they were patronized by Dr. Johnson than when 
Gifford wrote: 


‘Tis done. Her house the generous Piozzi lends, 
And thither summons her blue-stocking friends; 
The summons her blue-stocking friends obey, 
Lur’d by the love of Poetry—and Tea.™ 


The Bluestockings were practically never satirized as a 
group for defects of their literary theory or practice. So indis- 
tinct were they in the mind of Anthony Pasquin that, in his 
general fulmination against poor poetry he confused them with 
the Della Cruscans, conceiving, perhaps, that it would be all 
one a hundred years thence: 


We have Greatheads, and Yearsleys, and Sewards, and Mores, 
Who rave with Cimmerian influence by scores; 

A beotian husk, for such faculties fit, 

Enfolds their ideas and cases their wit; 

Who count their minc’d periods, as misers count pence, 
And first think of harmony, then—think of sense; 

Who have glean’d fertile Byche of all good he can yield, 
As the poor of the hamlet strip Ceres’ rich field; 

Who coldly correct, have accomplish’d their ends, 

By the dull visitation of classical friends; 

Tho’ no grain of rich ore gives true worth to the mine, 
Tho’ no feature of Genius illumines a line; 

Who fine-draw the delicate theme from the head, 


11° Satirical Epistle to the Poet Laureate, 37-38. 
1 Baviad and Maeviad, 17-18. 
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And toil at the texture, and rhime themselves dead; 
But such phrase-haberdashers and epithet finders, 
Are not poets innate, but mere Poetry-grinders.™ 


But though the Bluestockings were not attacked collectively, 
several individuals were severely criticized by satirists. 

Mrs. Montagu, perhaps the most distinguished woman 
among them, was thus characterized by her ungrateful protégé, 
James Woodhouse: 


Then most alert seem’d one celebrious Dame, 
Vanessa was her neat, appropriate, Name; 
Which, with Scintilla—apt agnomen, join’d, 
Might mark her conduct, and depict her Mind— 
The one her pompous Spirit well displays, 

The other sparkling wit, and wish for praise, 
Supreme among the Fair, by common bruit, 

For love of Eulogy, and Pomp’s pursuit. 
Esteem’d for taste, and products of her pen, 
With promptitude to mark ingenious Men, 

But brilliant writers met the most regards, 

And chief of them the chattering Race of Bards; 
For they could best bestow delightful dow’rs, 
By flatt’ring speech, or fam’d poetic pow’rs. 
Nor was her shining conduct clearly shown 

By courtly Bards’ lov’d compliments alone; 
Rais’d high, in aftertimes, by various ranks, 

For queenly palace, and for curious pranks.“ 


He told how the guests at her dinners all praised their hostess, 
and he sketched many of her notable friends, among them 
Johnson, Hawkesworth, Shenstone, and Lyttleton [sic]. He 
described the stock of his bookstore in these illuminating lines: 


Such Authors as the shelves, in front, might fill, 
Mid Walpole’s well-rang’d troops on Strawberry-hill; 
Or mix among the heap’d chaotic crew, 

That fill’d the floors of Mrs. M-—--u!"* 


Three of the other blues frequently mentioned by satirists 
were: Miss Burney, Mrs. Piozzi (who indeed was a literary 
free lance allied as closely with the Della Cruscans as with the 

42 Pasquin, IT, 250. 


"8 Life and Poetical Works of James Woodhouse, 1, 67-68. 
"4 Woodhouse, IT, 47. 
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Bluestockings), and Miss Hannah More. The satirical attacks 
upon Miss Burney were few and unimportant. The principal 
satire on Mrs. Piozzi concerned her qualifications for writing 
a biography of Samuel Johnson. But Miss More, partly 
because she was to a certain extent the controversial champion 
of the Bas Bleu," was the object of regular if somewhat rancor- 
ous criticism in verse-satire. 

Satire’s view of Fanny Burney is typically represented by 
passages from Pasquin’s Children of Thespis and Matthew 
Bramble’s Odes to Actors. Anthony Pasquin wrote: 


For rancourous Authorlings sink to Reviewers, 

As channels neglected become common sewers: 

Hence Folly to high estimation is rais’d, 

Hence Sternes were bespatter’d, and Burneys be-prais’d: 
They lacerate Wit from their cowardly stations, 

And grub for a weed, in—a bed of carnations."* 


In a note he identified Miss Burney as “‘an attendant on the 
Queen, who has been highly lauded for writing silly novels, the 
subjects and characters of which are totally icreconcileable to 
nature on her principles.’’ Bramble, for his part, discussing 
the fact that readers have affirmed that “Matthew Bramble”’ 
is a pen name of Hannah More, “Apollo’s scrubbing house- 
maid,”’’ or of Miss Seward, declares: 


As lief I’d have them call me Mrs. Smith, 
Miss Burney, Marg’ret Nicholson, John Frith, 
Or any other Genius they can name."’ 


“5 Her laudatory poem called The Bas Bleu: or, Comiersation is one of the 
major sources of information concerning the blues, Mrs. Vesey, Mrs. Montagu, 
Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Boscawen, and their friends Walpole, Burke, and Pepys as 
they came together in the Bluestocking assemblies. Cf. also Letter X, “A 
Conversatione,” of Samuel Hoole’s Modern Manners; or, The Country Cousins 
. . - (London, 1782). Some of Miss More’s less known poems contain along 
with a very little of sarcasm much interesting if somewhat indiscriminate praise 
for contemporary authors. In Sensibility: An Epistle to the Honourable Mrs. 
Boscawen, for instance, she finds room for laudatory lines upon Lyttelton, 
Young, Mason, the Wartons, Walpole, Beattie, Bealby Porteus, Bishop of 
London, Johnson, Miss Carter, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Chapone, Mrs. Walsing- 
ham, Mrs. Delaney, Mrs. Barbauld, Mackenzie the “‘man of feeling,”” Bishop 
Lowth, and David Garrick. 

u6 Pasquin, II, 23. 

17 Works of A. M’ Donald, 44. 
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Of Mrs. Piozzi, the most famous satire is Peter Pindar’s 
Bozzy and Piozzi. Peter, however, was interested rather in 
ridiculing the triviality of the anecdotes which she recorded 
about Dr. Johnson than in deriding the sentimentality which 
led her to ally herself with the Della Cruscans. In his “town 
eclogue,”’ he sets her to competing in alternate anecdotes with 
her rival biographer, James Boswell. For the material of his 
witty verses, Peter turned to Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to 
the Hebrides and Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of the Late Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., and he was sufficiently systematic in his 
researches to be able to give, in foot notes, definite references to 
the pages from which he borrowed. One of Madam Piozzi’s 
stories is as follows: 


For me, in Latin Doctor Johnson wrote 

Two lines upon Sir Joseph Banks’s Goat; 

A goat that round the World so curious went; 

A goat that now eats grass that grows in Kent." 


Miss Hannah More was Peter Pindar’s favorite enemy; 
apparently he would rather mock at her literary pretensions 
than at the idiosyncracies of George the Third. Other satirists 
might praise her, as indeed some of them did. Mathias, who 
had a weakness for moral sentimentalism, declared in The Pur- 
suits of Literature and The Shade of Alexander Pope his admira- 
tion for such authoresses as Hannah More, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, and even Mrs. Radcliffe. His imitator, the 
Rev. Mr. Polwhele, expressed a similar liking in his satire, 
The Unsex’d Females. In fact his poem is, as one might not 
expect from its title, in large part an appreciative survey of 
the literary achievement of the principal contemporary woman 
writers, Mrs. Carter, Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
Miss Seward, Mrs. Radcliffe, and Miss Hannah More.”® Such 
praises no doubt contributed to the popularity of these sensible 
authoresses. But Peter Pindar was not to be deceived and 
not to be denied. He saw Hannah More and Bluestockings in 
general, as sentimentalists, and vulgarly wrote them down so. 


ut Works of Peter Pindar, I, 370. 
119 Unsex’d Females, 17, 32-36. 
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Of course Peter is not alone in his mockery of Hannah 
More. In the Probationary Odes, for instance, one of the prefa- 
tory “recommendatory testimonies,’”” probably the work of 
Richard Tickell, is an amusing burlesque of her sentimental 
prose style; it is, in pretence, her epistolary account of an inter- 
view between Sir Joseph Mawbey and “‘Lactilla,’’ the poetizing 
milk-woman of Bristol.”° Peter’s criticism, however, is most 
extensive and most thorough. For twenty years and more, he 
directed occasional shafts at the Bluestockings. In his earliest 
successful satire, An Epistle to the Reviewers (1778), he remarked; 


Tis merit only can command their praise; 
Witness the volumes of Miss Hannah More: 


The Search for Happiness, that beauteous Song 
Which all of us would give our ears to own; 

The Captive, Percy, that, like mustard strong, 
Make our eyes weep, and understandings groan. 


Hail, Bristol town! Boeotia now no more; 

Since Garrick’s Sappho sings, though rather slowly: 
All hail Miss Hannah! worth at least a score, 

Ay, twenty score, of Chatterton and Rowley.™ 


Here Peter was acidulously sarcastic concerning the affectation of 
the finer feelings, a phase of unclassical emotionalism with which 
he was entirely out of sympathy. Yet here he was not 
utterly discourteous and indecent, as in some of his later satires, 
and only a little less moderate in tone than the gentler satirists 
of the decade, Goldsmith and Tickell. Seven years later, in 
The Lousiad (1785), he mentioned along with Cumberland’s 
plays, Miss Burney’s novels, and Miss Seward’s poems, the 


“Sacred Dramas of Miss Hannah More, 
Where all the Nine with little Moses snore.”™ 


Now that is by no means a complimentary couplet; on the other 
hand, it is certainly not insulting. In Nil Admirari and Expos- 


120 Rolliad, 265-266. ‘‘Lactilla’” was the author of Poems on Several Occa- 
sions by Anne Yearsley, a milkwoman of Bristol, from which (3rd edition, Lon- 
don, 1785, p. 66), I take these specimen lines: 

“T dearly love to hear the ceaseless sound, 
When Noise and Nonsense are completely mix’d.” 
131 Peter Pindar, I, 7. 
12 Peter Pindar, I, 195. 
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tulation (1799), however, Peter attacked the Bluestockings 
with mocking vituperation and pitiless irony. The following 
is a representative passage from Expostulation: 


Yet let me say, be done fair Justice too.— 
Some damn in toto my poor thoughts and style; 
The toothless gums of half the grave Bas-bleu 
Watering, and wondering how the World can smile. 


Urganda, with more beard than female grace 
(If old Urganda has not learnt to shave), 
Makes, at my name, most horrible grimace; 
Screaming, ‘I’d buy a rope to hang the knave. 


My dearest, sweetest panegyrist, More, 
Pray, pray oblige me with your flippant pen: 
Lord! you have so much wit; yes, such a store! 
Pray, Hannah, cut us up this worst of men. 


Oh, cut the fellow into mince-meat, pray! 
Whene’er I hear his name, I’m in a stew: 

He’s worse than Johnson, ten times, let me say, 
Who gave himself such airs on the Bas-Bleu.’™ 


The other poem, Nil Admirari, was addressed to the Bishop of 
London, because Bishop Porteus had made “an hyperbolical 
eulogy on Miss Hannah More .. . in his late charge to the 
clergy.”’ It is rather more coolly critical than Expostulation, 
and involves some cleverness of phrasing. A typical passage 
follows: 


With sighs I tell thee of Miss Hannah More, 
A mighty genius in thy Charge display’d; 
Know, I have search’d the Damsel o’er and o’er, 
And only find Miss Hannah a good maid. 


Oft by my touchstone have I tried the Lass, 
And see no shining mark of Gold appear; 

No, nor one beam of silver:—some small brass, 
And lead and glittering mundic, in thine ear. 


A sorry Critic, thou in Prose and Metre, 
Or thou hadst judged her power a scanty Rill; 
Which, if thou wilt believe the word of Peter, 
Crawls at the bottom of th’ Aonian hill. 


183 Jbid., IV, 282. 
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Twice can’t I read her labours, for my blood; 
So simply mawkish, so sublimely sad: 

I own Miss Hannah’s Life is very good; 
But then, her Verse and Prose are very bad. 


No Muse e’er touch’d Miss Hannah’s lips with fire; 
No fountain hers of bright imagination: 
So little doth a genuine Muse inspire, 
That Genius will not own her a relation.™ 


Thus pitilessly was Miss Hannah More satirized for her 
sentimentalism. But she had as little sympathy for other 
people’s sentimentality as Peter Pindar had for hers. She 
appealed from the false to what seemed to her the true emotion- 
alism in these words addressed to Sensibility: 


She does not feel thy pow’r who boasts thy flame, 
And rounds her every period with thy name; . 
Who thinks feign’d sorrows all her tears deserve, 

And weeps o’er WERTER while her children starve. 


V 

From the evidence of the preceding pages it appears that 
sentimentalism, unlike romanticism in such characteristic 
aspects as contempt for the authority of neo-classical rules, and 
reviva! of interest in medieval literature and life, was the object 
of a large amount of critical comment in English verse-satire 
of the reign of George the Third. Concerning sentimentalism 
in the drama, the criticism of The Theatres (1772) and of Gold- 
smith’s Retaliation (1773) was kindly mockery, that of Anthony 
Pasquin in The Children of Thespis (1786-1788) was vulgarly 
vigorous condemnation, and that of the poets of the A nti-Jacobin 
in The Rovers (1798) was intensely bitter irony. The plays 
criticized in the eighth and ninth decades of the century were 
conventionally moral domestic productions; those in the last 
decade were highly unconventional borrowings from foreign 
authors. In satirical comment upon sentimental lyric poetry 
there was a similar progression; the Bath-easton coterie were 
genially and gently derided by Tickell in The Wreath of Fashion 
(1778), but the Della Cruscans were heartily damned by Gif- 


14 Peter Pindar, IV, 261. 
% Poems by Hannah More (London, 1816), 180. 
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ford in The Baviad (1791) and The Maeviad (1795). The general 
ideal of Sensibility, as it was represented by the various activi- 
ties of the Bluestockings, was early noticed by satirists, but it 
was not harshly criticized till the closing years of the century. 
Peter Pindar’s criticisms illustrate the change of attitude; in 
1778 he attacked Hannah More with pleasant irony; in 1799 he 
attacked her and all Bluestockings with virulent abuse but still 
with something of definitely critical point of view. 

In the drama and in lyric poetry, then, the refinements of 
Sensibility were but moderately rebuked by satirists in the 
days of the American Revolution. During the following decade, 
the attitude of satire toward sentimentalism underwent a 
decided change. And the dawn of the French Revolution found 
English satirists violent in their hostility “to the affected fine 
feelings at which, a few years earlier, they had been tolerantly 
amused. One reason for this change of tone is as much political 
and moral as literary. In a time of revolutionary notions in 
politics and religion as in letters, it was natural for satire to 
rally to the side of the established institutions and conventions. 
Many satirists evidently looked upon their rebuke of revolution- 
ary ideas in literature as merely incidental to their rebuke of 
revolutionary ideas of any and every kind. The few writers 
of verse-satire who favored any phase of sentimentalism with 
any degree of consistency (Mathias or Polwhele, for example, 
in his praise of certain Bluestockings) were pleased by sentimen- 
tality only when it was most orthodox and conventional. This. 
explanation of a part, certainly not all, of satire’s hostility to 
sentimentalism, is supported by the view of Sensibility pre- 
sented by Canning in the masterpiece of the Anti-Jacobins, 
New Morality: 


Next comes a gentler Virtue.—Ah! beware 
Lest the harsh verse her shrinking softness scare. 
Visit her not too roughly;—the warm sigh 
Breathes on her lips;—the tear-drop gems her eye. 
Sweet SENSIBILITY, who dwells enshrined 

In the fine foldings of the feeling mind; 

With delicate Mimosa’s sense endued, 

Who shrinks instinctive from a hand too rude; 
Or like the Anagallis, prescient flower, 

Shuts her soft petals at the approaching shower. 
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Sweet child of sickly FANCY !—her of yore 
From her loved France ROUSSEAU to exile bore; 
And, while ’midst lakes and mountains wild he ran, 
Full of himself, and shunn’d the haunts of man, 
Taught her o’er each lone vale and Alpine steep 
To lisp the story of his wrongs, and weep; 

Taught her to cherish still in either eye, 

Of tender tears a plentiful supply, 

And pour them in the brooks that babbled by; 
Taught by nice scale to mete her feelings strong, 
False by degrees and exquisitely wrong; 

For the crush’d beetle, first,—the widow’d dove, 
And all the warbled sorrows of the grove; 

Next for poor suff’ring Guilt; and Jast of all, 

For parents, friends, a king and country’s fall. 


On*® the whole, English verse-satire demonstrated in the 
considerable body of critical estimate represented by the pas- 
sages which have been quoted in the preceding pages an attitude 
of consistent condemnation for sentimentalism. Although 
some satirists, like many a reviewer, allowed religious and politi- 
cal considerations to warp their critical judgements, most were 
thoroughly logical in their regular conservatism. They rebuked 
alike affected contempt for conventional morality and affected 
sermonizing. 

ROBERT C. WHITFORD. 

University of Illinois. 


1% Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin, 275. For its advocates, Sensibility had a 
quite different significance. Miss More apostrophizes that quality of refined 
taste thus in her Poems (p. 186): 

“O Sensibility! . . . 
This is th’ ethereal flame which lights and warms, 
In song enchants us, and in action charms. 
Tis this that makes the pensive strains of Gray 
Win to the open heart their easy way.” 
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BEOWULF NOTES 
I 


Site ni t6 symle ond on s&l meoto, 
sige-hréd secgum, sw4 pin sefa hwette (489f.) 


Of recent editors, Chambers prints onsél, in spite of the 
metrical difficulty" and difficulties of interpretation; Sedgefield 
resorts to radical emendations; Schiicking prints 


ond on sl weota 
sige-hré3 secgum, 


and translates (see glossary): “ Bei giinstiger gelegenheit (wenn 
die gelegenheit kommt), bestimme (verschaffe) siegruhm den 
leuten”’; and Holthausen in his third and fourth editions prints 


ond on s&l meote 
sigehréd secgum, 


and translates sél (see glossary to third edition) by “giinstige 
gelegenheit, passende zeit’; in his second edition, however, 
Holthausen printed Klaeber’s emendation: 


ond on s#l meota 
sigehréd secga, 


but with a difference of interpretation, for the glossary to 
Holthausen’s second edition renders sé/ in line 489 by “ giinstige 
gelegenheit, passende zeit,’”” whereas Klaeber’s rendering of the 
passage is: “Sit now down to the feast and joyfully think of 
victory as your heart may prompt you.’ Of the readings 


1s The metrical difficulty involved in this reading is that it gives us an 
imperative alliterating in a second half-line containing a noun. In the 40 
half-lines of Beowulf which are cited by Professor Bright (Modern Language 
Notes, XXXI, 218f.) as containing imperative forms bearing a metrical stress, 
there is none in which an imperative alliterates and a noun in the same half- 
line does not alliterate. Either the imperative and the noun both alliterate, 
or the noun alliterates and the imperative does not. 
‘b JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GEeRMANIC Putto.ocy, VI, 193. 
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given above, that of Holthausen’s third and fourth editions is 
closest to the reading of the MS and at least as satisfactory in 
sense as any of the readings that depart farther from the MS. 
I believe, however, that a somewhat better interpretation of the 
transmitted text can be got by adopting the suggestion made 
years ago by Kérner,’, who cited as parallels to on sél meoto: 


hicgeap on ellen (Finnsburg 12) 
and 
hycgan on ellen (Exodus 218). 


To these we may add: 
ic on 9 geare hycge (Psalms XC, 2), 


Gid ys on dryhten ‘ georne td penceanne (Psalms CXVII, 8), 


wit ic gearewe 
bet héo on unriht _ ealle pdhtan (Psalms CXVIII, 118), 
and 
on lagu pence (Gebete IV, 97).8 


Adopting Kérner’s interpretation of 489b and punctuating 
the passage as it is printed at the beginning of this note, we may 
translate it as follows: “Sit now at the feast and think of good 
fortune” (or “prosperity’’), “victory-renown to men.’* No 
change of the MS reading is necessary, for if we retain the geni- 
tive plurals yido in 70 (as Wiilcker, Holder 1895, 1899, Wyatt, 
Trautmann, Holthausen 2, 3, 4, Schiicking, Sedgefield, and 
Chambers do) and médo in 1178 (as Holthausen 2, 3, 4 and 


2 Englische Studien, I, 250 f. 

* Wiilcker, Bibliothek der angelsdchsischen Poesie, 11, 222. All of the Old 
English poetical texts except Beowulf that are referred to or quoted in these 
notes are cited according to Wiilcker’s edition, but with the addition of marks 
of quantity. Prose texts are quoted as they are printed in the edition referred to. 

* Kérner takes sige-hr@ as an appositive of sél, but his interpretation of 
the passage as a whole is not satisfactory, partly because of the difficulty he 
felt in dealing with secgum and partly because he took swdé as meaning “so” 
rather than “as.” After considering some other interpretations and rejecting 
them, he translates as follows: “doch nun lasse dich nieder zum schmause, 
und sei nur auf heiterkeit bedacht, auf den ruhm, der dir nebst deinen mannen 
aus diesem siege erwachsen wird, hierzu treibt dich wol auch dein inneres an 
oder, den conjunctiv in seiner urspriinglichen optativen bedeutung genommen, 
hierzu (nicht zum triibsinn) mége dich (auch) der trieb deines eigenen innern 
drangen” (p. 251). For the construction of secgum compare 936, 996, 1676. 
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Chambers do) we may also retain meoto in 489 as a scribal 
variation, not necessarily a slip of the pen, from the normal 
form in -a.5 


II 
ac hé lust wiged (599b) 


Recent editors have abandoned Kemble’s emendation on 
lust and interpret /ust wiged as “lasst sich wol sein” (Traut- 
mann), “fiihlt sich wohl” (Schiicking), “feels joy”’ (Sedgefield), 
“tragt lust, lasst sich wohl sein’? (Holthausen 3), “feels 
pleasure’’ (Chambers). This interpretation is supported by 
numerous passages in which wegam is used with objects like 
sorg, mod-cearu, etc., in the sense of “feel, experience.’’ But the 
verb is also used with other more or less abstract objects in 
the sense of ‘have, possess.”’ We may cite, for example, 


Sume him pes hades _hlisan willad 
wegan on wordum & pa weorc ne d68 (Guthlac 31 f.); 


tir unbr&cne 
wégan on gewitte wuldres pegnas (Fates of the Apostles 86 f.); 


Mad prve [ne] weg, 
fremu folces cwén, firen ondrysne. (Beowulf 1931 f.); 


Fela bid on foldan fordges¥nra 
geongra geofona, pa pa g&stberend 
wegad on gewitte (Der Menschen Gaben 1 ff.). 


Moreover, Just means not only “pleasure” and “desire” but 
also “object of one’s desire,’’ as in: 


nznne mon ne lyst pas pinges pe hine lyst ne pes pe he de3, ac pas pe he 
mid Sem earnad; fordemBe he wend, gif he ponne lust begite & pet purhtio 
pet he ponne getiohhad hxf®, pet he ponne hzbbe fulle geselda,’ 


5 médo was cited in this connection by Kérner. 

* The recent currency of this interpretation is due to Trautmann’s note in 
Bonner Beitrége, II, 158, but the glossary to Grein’s edition (1867) gives as 
the meaning of Just wiged “trigt, hat lust, freude.” 

7 King Alfred’s Boethius, ed. Sedgefield, 88, 15 ff. (I expand the contraction 
for pet and disregard the editor's italics and brackets). This isa free transla- 
tion of “‘Cuius uero causa quid expetitur, id maxime uidetur optari” (Boetii 
Philosophiae Consolationis Libri Quinque, ed. Peiper, III, Prose X, p. 76). 
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and in /ust heara brohte him, translating desiderium eorum obtulit 
eis.2 In view of the passages I have cited I would suggest 
that the meaning of Just wiged in Beowulf 599 is “has (the object 
of) his desire, has his own way” rather than “feels pleasure.” 
Both interpretations seem possible, but the former is more in 
accord with the context than the latter, for in 590-601a Beowulf 
is taunting Unferth with the helplessness of the Danes against 
the ravages of Grendel and with Grendel’s knowledge of their 
helplessness. 

III 


pet hé ne mehte on p#m medel-stede 
wig Hengeste wiht gefeohtan, 

né pa wéa-lafe wige forpringan, 
péodnes Segne (1082ff.) 

The accepted interpretation of forpbringan in 1084 is “res- 
cue,” “defend,” “entreissen,’’ and the like. In the other places 
in which the word is known to occur it has quite a different 
meaning. In the Old English version of the Benedictine Rule 
the words “et in omnibus omnino locis etas non discernatur in 
ordine nec preiudicet”’ are translated by ‘on nanum stowum 
ne sy endebyrdnes be nanre ylde gefadod, ne seo ylde pa geogode 
ne forpringe.’’® In this passage forbringe has some such mean- 
ing as “keep down”’ or “crowd out.”’ The word also occurs 
in the Ormulum: 

& himm batt i cwarrterrne lip 
Forrbundenn & forrprungenn, 


Himm birrp pe fillstnenn wipp pin fe 
To lesenn himm off bandess'® 


In this passage forrbrungenn has some such meaning as 
“oppressed.’’ Interpreting the Beowulf passage in the light 


® Vespasian Psalter, 77:29 (Sweet, Oldest English Texts, p. 297). 

* Schrier, Die angelsdchsischen Prosabearbeitungen der Benedictinerregel, 
115, 5 ff. I have quoted the Latin text from Schrier, Die Winteney-Version 
der Regula S. Benedicti, 128, 3 ff. This example of forpringan is cited by Toller 
in his Supplement to the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. He makes no reference, 
however, to the Beowulf passage. The example of the word that occurs in the 
Winteney version (23, 25) is a scribal error for forbbringan, as comparison with 
the version of the other MSS. shows. 

1° Ormulum, ed. Holt, ll. 6168 ff. This is cited in Bosworth and Toller’s 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
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of the passages just quoted, I would suggest for forbringan 
some such meaning as “put down,’’ and would translate the 
passage as follows: “so that he could not at all fight against 
Hengest on that battle-field, nor put down by battle that woe- 
remnant, “i. e. Hengest’s men]’” [could not fight against] the 
chieftain’s thane.’’ For the intrusion of 1084 between 1083 
and pegne in 1085 there are parallels in 


ac ymb dne niht eft gefremede 
mord-beala mare ond nd mearn fore, 
féhSe ond fyrene (135 ff.), 


Ic pé pi féhde f€o léanige, 
eald-gestréonum, sw ic ér dyde, 
wundini golde (1380 ff.), 

and 
pet wé him 04 giid-getawa gyldan woldon, 
gif him pyslicu pearf gelumpe, 
helmas ond heard sweord (2636 ff.). 


IV 


sé forandrysnum _ealle beweotede 
pegnes pearfe (1796f.) 


According to the accepted interpretation, andrysnum is the 
dative plural of a word meaning “etiquette,” “courtesy,” 
“attention due,’ “schicklichkeit,” and the like, which is 
related to gerisan “ befit,”’ gerisne “fitting,” etc. The possibility 
of the existence of this word cannot be denied, but the only 
evidence of its existence is Beowulf 1796." On the other hand, 
andrysnu meaning “fear” is also used in the sense of “‘rever- 
ence,”’ as in “Hie pa hefdan miccle lufan & geleafan to pere 
ciricean, ond eac healico ondrysnu pa leode.” This sense of 
the word is also supported by passages in which the adjective an- 


1 Grein’s Sprachschatz der angelsichsischen Dichter (ed. Kohler) gives under 
and-rysno “debita observantia” Beowulf 1796 and Psalms CXXII, 2: 
ponne esne bid, ponne ondrysnum 
his hlaforde héred & cwémed. 
The latter passage, however, furnishes no support for the meaning “debita 
observantia,”’ for “‘with reverence, reverently” fits equally well. 
” Blickling Homilies, 205, 7 ff., with change of punctuation adopted by 
Bosworth and Toller. 
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drysne is used in the sense of “worthy of reverence or respect,” 
for example: 


him wes fréan engla 
word ondrysne & his waldend léof (Genesis 2860 f.); 


Wes he for his drfestum dedum eallum his geferum leof & weord & 
ondrysne (Blickling Homilies, 213, 11 £.); 


Tu ping meg se weordscipe & se anwald gedon, gif he becymd to bem 
dysgan; he mzg hine gedon weorSne & andrysne o}rum dysegum. Ac ponecan 
pe he Sone anwald forlet, od33e se anweald hine, pone ne bid he nauder pam 
dysegan ne weord ne andrysne.” 


iti 


Now “reverence”’ fits the Beowulf passage at least as well as 
“etiquette.”” In the light of the evidence we have, therefore, 
it would seem best to give up the accepted interpretation of 
for andrysnum and return to that of Thorpe, who translates it 
“from reverence. ’’! 


Vv 
[méru] geméting, monegum fira (200) 


Instead of mére, which was introduced into the text by Grien 
in 1867, was adopted by Heyne in his second edition (1868), 
and has appeared in all subsequent editions that I have seen 
except Arnold’s (1876), we should read méru. The form of 
Grein’s emendation was in accordance with the grammatical 
information of the time; even his Kurzgefasste angelsdchsische 
Grammatik, published in 1880 after his death, says in regard 
to the j-stem adjectives: ““Wo ... der wurzelvocal keinen 
umlaut zulasst, unterscheidet sich die declination dieser 
adjectiva von der gewoéhnlichen adjectivdeclination eben 
nur durch das e in den flexionsloscn formen, d.h. im nom. sg. 
m. f. n. und im acc. sg. n.’" 


13 Boethius, ed. Sedgefield, 61, 2 ff. (editor’s italics and brackets disregarded, 
and abbreviations for Jonne and bam expanded). 

“4 This is also the translation given by Bosworth and Toller. 

% Namely, Ettmiiller 1875, Heyne 3, 4, 5, 6, 8,9, 10; Wiilcker in Bibdlio- 
thek; Harrison; Harrison and Sharp; Holder 1895, 1899; Wyatt 1, 2; Traut- 
mann; Holthausen 1, 2, 3,4; Sedgefield 1, 2; Pierquin; Chambers. Arnold 
reads [uncer]. 

*P. 82. 
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VI 
l¥tle hwile 
bon-gar biiged (2030f.) 


An exact parallel to /ftle hwile in the sense it must have in 
this passage—“ only a little while’’— is /ftel fec in 2240, already 
cited by Klaeber in connection with this passage.’ Another 
exact parallel is: “He ongind deoflice to wedanne deges and 
nihtes, swa swa se ded, pe wat, pet he mot lytle hwile rixjan.’’ 


VII 


onmunde tsic mérda (2640a) 


The accepted interpretation of onmunan in 2640a is “re- 
mind,’’ “exhort,’’ “(er)mahnen"’, and the like; the translation 
of the half-line given in Bosworth and Toller’s Dictionary, how- 
ever, is “thought us fit for great deeds.”” That the latter inter- 
pretation is the correct one is shown beyond question by the 
other examples given there of the use of onmunan, such as: 


#Elc Sara Se sie under [Sxm] gioke hlafordscipes, he sceal his hlaford 
eghwylcre are & weordscipes wierdne onmunan (Pastoral Care, ed. Sweet, 
201, 22 1.). 

pet hie god wolde 
onmunan sw4 mycies ofer men ealle (Andreas 894 f.). 


In his note on Andreas 895 Krapp quotes Beowulf 2640a and 
adds: “‘onmunan, ‘to regard as worthy,’ with accusative of 
person and genitive of thing. Cf. Shipley, p. 53.” Shipley’s 
translation of the half-line is similar to that of Bosworth and 
Toller.2° 


17 Englische Studien, XLIV, 125. 

18 Wulfstan, Sammlung der ihm sugeschriebenen Homilien, ed. Napier, 199, 
23 ff. 

19 This interpretation is found in Heyne 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8,9, 10; Harrison 
and Sharp; Holder 1895, 1899; Wyatt 1, 2; Trautmann; Holthausen 1, 2, 3; 
Sedgefield 1, 2, Pierquin, Chambers. 

20 Kdhler’s new edition of Grein’s Sprachschatz gives for onmunan in Beo- 
wulf 2640 “sich zu einem einer sache versehen? . . . (oder gedachte uns 
gelegenheit zu ruhmestaten zu geben?” Grein’s edition of Beowulf (1867) 
gave ‘“‘einen womit bedenken, einem etwas zudenken (ihm gelegenheit dazu 
geben?).” 
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syddan hie gefricgead fréan diserne 
ealdor-léasne, pone Se ér gehéold 

wid hettendum _hord ond rice 

efter heleda hryre; hwate[s] Scildingas 
folc-réd fremede odde furdur gén 
eorl-scipe efnde (3002ff.) 


Klaeber, after a thoro canvass of the various interpretations 
of line 3005, concludes: “Obviously, there is no getting around 
the fact that neither Scyldingas nor Scylfingas can be forced into 
a reasonable or plausible interpretation. Would it not, then, 
be a safer course frankly to admit that the author (or the scribe) 
at this point became momentarily confused and instead of pen- 
ning, say Ségéatas, blundered into the (far more familiar) 
Scildingas?’’™ Klaeber’s emendation, tho spoken of with 
approval by Chambers, has not been adopted in any edition 
of Beowulf. I would suggest, as an alternative that demands 
only a very slight alteration of the transmitted text, the reading 
hwates Scildingas, and, punctuating the text as it is printed 
above, would translate: “he accomplished the relief of the brave 
Scilding “[i. e. Hrothgar]’’ and still went on doing brave deeds.” 
So interpreted lines 3005b, 3006a are structurally analJagous to: 


nd hé him pa secce ondréd, 
né him pes wyrmes wig for wiht dyde, 
eafod ond ellen, fordon hé @r fela, 
nearo nédende, nida gedigde, 
hilde-hlemma, syddan hé Hrddgiares, 
sigor-éadig secg, sele félsode, 
ond zt gide forgrap Grendeles m@gum 
l4San cynnes (2347 ff.) 
and 
Nolde ic sweord beran, 
wépen t6 wyrme, gif ic wiste hi 
wid 34m aglécean_ elles meahte 
gylpe widgripan, sw ic gid wid Grendle dyde (2518 ff.), 


21 JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PuILo.ocy, VIII, 259. 

= Toller’s Supplement cites as other examples of furdor gén in this sense 
Juliana 317 and Phoenix 236. The genitive singular in as occurs in Beowulf 
63, 2453, and 2921. 
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that is, they constitute another of the backward allusions by 
means of which the poet ties together Beowulf’s adventure 
against Grendel and his adventure against the dragon. For réd 
used with a personal genitive in the sense of “benefit, advantage, 
help” we may compare: 

noldan dréogan leng 


heora selfra r@d, ac hie of siblufan 
godes 4hwurfon (Genesis 23 ff.),* 


péah pe ic scyppendum, 
wuldorcyninge wéaccor hyrde, 
ricum dryhtne, ponne min réd wére (Gebete IV, 15 ff.), 


Nis pet ponne nenig man pet purfe pone deopan grund pes hatan leges & 
pes heardan leges gesecean, buton pa pe heora sylfra réd on ofergeotolnesse 
Godes beboda forletad (Blickling Homilies 103, 14 ff.). 


The use of the dative construction (except with 4# réde) is much 
less common; I know of only one example: 


pet is héalic réd 
monna gehwylcum (Christ 430 f.).™ 


IX 


nzs hé gold-hwete, gearwor hefde 
Agendes ést @r gescéawod (3074 f.) 


This passage seems fairly entitled to the term locus des pera- 
tus which Bugge applied to it, for Trautmann, Holthausen, 1, 2, 4, 
Schiicking, and Sedgefield all emend the text, each in his latest 
edition adopting a different emendation, and Chambers, who 
keeps the MS reading, acknowledges that neither Bugge’s nor 
Cosijn’s rendering of it gives very good sense. I wish to suggest 
consideration of the following interpretation of the MS reading: 
“He [Beowulf] was not gold-greedy, he had rather regarded 


% Cf. Genesis 1936 f.: 
drugon heora selfra 
écne unréd. 
% If we wish to emend on the basis of the dative construction we may read 
hkwate Scyldinge instead of kwaetes Scyldingas. 
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the grace of the Lord.” As examples of the use of (ge)scéa- 
wian in the sense of ‘‘regard, pay respect to, give heed to”’ I 
would call attention to the following: 


Gif hwa sie abisegod mid hwelcum scyldum, ge Sonne Se gesdlice sindon 
gelerad 3a suelcan mid monndwernesse geste; gesceawiad eow selle, Syles eow 
becume costung (Pasioral Care, ed. Sweet, 159, 9 ff.; cf. Gal. 6:1: si praeoc- 
cupatus fuerit homo in aliquo delicto, vos, qui spirituales estis, hujusmodi 
instruite in spiritu lenitatis: considerans te ipsum, ne et tu tenteris); 


In bibodum Sinum mec ic beom bigongen & sceawiu wegas dine (Vespasian 
Psalter 118:15, ed. Sweet in Oldest English Texts, p. 360, glossing: In mandatis 
tuis me exercebo et considerabo vias tuas); 


On bebodum pinum me ic beom begongyn & ic gesceawige wegas pine 
(Cambridge Psalter, 118:15, ed. Wildhagen, glossing: In mandatis tuis me exer- 
cebor; et considerabo uias tuas); 

brego engla beseah 
on Abeles gield  éagum sinum, 
cyning eallwihta, Caines ne wolde 
tiber scéawian (Genesis 976 ff.) ,* 


Min saul mycclap Drihten & min gast wynsumap on God minum Helende; 
fordon he sceawode pa eabmodnesse his peowene (Blickling Homilies, 7, 2 ff 
cf. Luke 1:48: quia respexit humilitatem ancillae suae); 


Quia respexit: forpon pu nu sceawa pines meg(d)enes eabmodnesse (Blick- 
ling Homilies, 159, 3 f.); 

Be Sam cw2d se witega, ‘‘Se healica Drihten sceawad pa eadmodan, and 
pa modigan feorran oncnewd.” (Aelfric, Homilies, ed. Thorpe, I, 128, 27 f.; 
cf. Ps. 137:6: Quoniam excelsus Dominus et humilia respicit, et alta a longe 
cognoscit) ; 


% It is just possible that the passage may mean: “He was not gold-greedy, 
he had rather sought the grace of the Lord,” for Genesis 2593 furnishes some 
support for taking scéawian in the sense of “‘seek”’: 

ac him Loth gewat 

of byrig gangan & his bearn somed 

welstéwe fyrr wic scéawian, 

08 pet hie be hlide héare dine 

eordscref fundon. 
It seems more likely, however, that in this passage scéawian means “provide” 
or “appoint.” For passages establishing these meanings see Bosworth and 
Toller, s.v. Pierquin keeps the MS. reading and translates: “Car il (Beowulf), 
n’avait pas été avide de?’ or, mais n’avait cherché dés l’abord, et constamment, 
qu’ a glorifier le Seigneur.”” He does not discuss the passage. 

* Cf. Gen. 4:4, 5: Et respexit Dominus ad Abel, et ad munera ejus. Ad 
Cain vero, et ad munera illius non respexit. 
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Scefva pis folc (Exod. 33:13, ed. Grein, translating: respice populum 
gentem tuum hanc). 


As parallels to gold-hwete we may compare the following pas- 
sages in which an adverb or case-form used adverbially appears 
where we might expect an adjective: 


cwed, pet him wére weorce on mdde, 
sorga sdrost, pet his suhtriga 
péownyd polode (Genesis 2028 ff.); 


pet mé ys pus torne on mdde, 
hate on hredre minum (Judith 93 f.); 


wel is phim pe métun 
on pi grimman tid gode lician (Christ 1080 f.); 


Sw pim bid grorne on pim grimman dege 
démes pes miclan (Christ 1205 £.); 


wel bid p#m pe mot 
efter déad-dege Drihten sécean (Beowulf 186 f.). 


xX 


éode eahta sum _ under inwit-hrdf; 
hilde-rinc sum _ on handa ber 


éled-léoman, sé Se on orde géong (3123 ff.) 


Sievers’ emendation,”” hilderinca, with omission of the stop 
at the end of 3123, tho accepted by Holder, Trautmann, Holt- 
hausen 1, 2, 3, 4, Schiicking, 9, 10, Sedgefield, and Chambers, isan 
unwarranted departure from the MS.”* Sievers says: “‘hilde- 
rinc sum on handa ber ist gegen den sprachgebrauch; denn 
attributives sum steht vor seinem substantivum, nicht dahin- 
ter.” In addition to the example cited by Cosijn®® in his defence 
of the MS reading: 

pér bid egsa sum 
eldum gefwed (Riddles 4, 33 £.), 


27 Paul and Braune’s Beitrége, IX, 144. The emendation to hilderinca 
was}made earlier by Ettmiiller and printed in his Engla and Seaxna Scépas 
and Béceras, Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 1850, but its recent currency is due to 
Sievers’ note. 

*8 Pierquin keeps the MS. reading but has no note on the passage. 

** Aanteckeningen op den Béowulf, p. 41. 
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I have noted the following cases in which attributive sum fol- 
lows its noun: 






pet h¥ on éalond sum éagum wliten (Whale 12); 






On his heortan cwed unhfdig sum (Psalms LII, 1); 






s&o hi déafe dé, '¥ dytted hyre éaran, 
pet héo nele gehfran heahgaldor sum (Psalms LVII, 4); 






& eac heora scipu sume purh oferweder wurdon tobrocene;** 





& pa burgware hie gefliemdon, & hira monig hund ofslogon, & hira scipu 
sumu genamon.”! 

Since these parallels show that hilderinc sum is not “gegen den 
sprachgebrauch,”’ the reading of the MS should be restored.* 
SAMUEL Moore. 























University of Michigan. 


%” Chronicle, 794, Laud MS., ed. Plummer, p. 57. 

31 Chronicle, 895, Parker MS., ed. Plummer, p. 88. 

* From the metrical point of view hilderinc sum cannot be condemned, 
for it is paralleled by morpor-bed stréd (Beowulf 2436b) and gedmorgidd wrecen 
(Andreas 1548a), which are rare examples of the type E2 (Sievers, Beiirdge, 
X, 267, Bright, Anglo-Saxon Reader, p. 239). Sievers, it is true, does not 
recognise 3124a as belonging to this type (Beiirdge, X, 314), but regards hilde- 
rinca as the correct reading of the line. In his discussion of type E in the second 
half of the line, however, he cites 2436b and says: “Vers 2437 steht zwar fiir 
sich allein, ist aber an sich nicht auffallig. Er stellt die regelrechte umkehr des 





untertypus ~ | ~x— (DII) dar” (Beitrdge, X, 267). Sievers supports his emenda- 
tion of 3124 also on stylistic grounds (“auch stilistisch wire der vers anstés- ' 
sig,” Beitrdge, IX, 144). But stylistic considerations are not a sufficient ground i 
for discrediting a MS. reading which makes good sense and which is not in 3 


conflict with linguistic and metrical usage. 














Two Notes on Jane Austen 


TWO NOTES ON JANE AUSTEN 


A word in Jane Austen’s Persuasion, Vol. II, Ch. iv has been 
missed by the dictionaries and not elsewhere explained, I 
believe. It occurs in the following passage: 


He thought her [Anne] ‘less thin in her person, in her cheeks, her skin, her 
complexion, greatly improved—clearer, fresher. Had she been using anything 


in particular?’—‘No, nothing..—‘Merely Gowland,’ he supposed... . ‘I 
should recommend Gowland, the constant use of Gowland during the spring 
months. . . . You see how it has carried away her [Mrs. Clay’s] freckles.’ 


The printing of the word with a capital suggests a name 
for some medical preparation, and this proves to be the case. 
Dr. J. S. Billings, in his National Medical Directory, mentions 
Gowland’s lotion as ‘‘a solution of mercurie chloride 1, ammon- 
ium chloride 1, in emulsion of bitter almonds 480 parts.’’ Dr. 
H. Hager, in Handbuch der pharmaceutischen Praxis, calls it 
“Liquor cosmeticus Gowland” and “ Gowland’s liquor.”’ He 
defines it as a “cosmeticum gegen Flecke, Bliithchen, Finnen, 

. mittelst Compressen aufzulegen.’”” The Catalogue of 
the Surgeon General’s Library at Washington refers to an 
article upon it as late as 1845, in the Ann. Soc. méd. chir. de 
Bruges V1, 138-44. This, called ‘Quelques expériences sur la 
composition de la liqueur de Gowland,” shows that it was still 
used a generation after Persuasion was written. 

Of the Gowland referred to I know nothing except that the 
name is English. The Gentleman’s Magazine of 1800 refers 
to the marriage of an Anne Gowland, daughter of the late 
Thomas Gowland of Billeter street, London, and three years 
later to the marriage of an Eliza Gowland, only daughter of 
Thomas Gowland, Esq., in Baker street. The name is honor- 
ably borne today by Dr. William Gowland, Emeritus professor 
of metallurgy in the London School of Mines. None of these 
may have any connection with the man whose preparation, we. 
gather, Jane Austen was mildly ridiculing. 
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This word Gowland of Jane Austen’s novel has no immediate 
connection at least with gowlan(d), gowlon, gollan(d), Scotch 
gowan, one of several ranunculus plants as the crowfoot, marsh 
marigold, globe flower, or of others with yellow blossoms as 
the corn marigold, yellow daisy, and even the dandelion. See 
the somewhat different definitions in the dictionaries. I men- 
tion the latter because its etymology seems not to have been 
made out very clearly. In discussing it the New Eng. Dict. 
says, “‘ Probably in some way related to gold sb. 2,”’ that is to 
gold meaning ‘marigold.’ I suggest that the English word may 
be from the Scandinavian assimilated form gullin(gollin), 
corresponding to English golden. The latter, in a plural goldins, 
is also used in the North of England, while the former is mainly 
Northern English. For the forms with o compare ME. gul(1), 
gol- ‘yellow’ in gulsoght(golsoght) ‘jaundice,’ gulness(golness) 
‘paleness,’ and gudi ‘corn marigold’ of the Cumberland dialect. 
See Bjérkman, Scandinavian Loan-words in Middle English, 
pp. 176, 212. The form gowlan(d) and Scotch gowan presum- 
ably represent an early lengthening of the stressed vowel. 


A second word of Jane Austen, this time in Northanger 
Abbey Vol. II, ch. v, is also not recorded or explained. It is 
found in the following passage: 

The fireplace, where she [the romantic heroine] had expected the ample 
width and ponderous carving of former times, was contracted to a Rumford, 
with slabs of plain, though handsome marble and ornaments over it of the 
prettiest china. 

The NED. has the verb Rumfordize, based on the name of 
our colonial physicist, who almost rivaled Franklin in European 
reputation. The noun used by Jane Austen shows that the 
thing itself, the improved fireplace, as well as the process of 
improvement, took the name of the American-Bavarian count, 
and also perpetuates the earlier designation of Concord, N.H., 
from which he took his title. The NED. gives little idea of the 
actual improvement made by Count Rumford in English 
fireplaces of earlier times. Jane Austen’s use of the noun indi- 
cates one part of the change, a reduction of the size of the open- 
ing into the room warmed. The sides were also slanted from 
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front to back of the fireplace, so that they reflected the heat 
into the room. But the most important change, as shown by 
Count Rumford’s Essay “Of Chimney Fireplaces’ in his 
Essays, Political, Economical, and Philosophical 1, 303 (Boston, 
1798), was the narrowing of the throat of the chimney as he 
called it, that is the opening between fireplace and chimney 
proper. This was done by building a false back in the very 
deep fireplaces of the time, thus bringing the fire forward and 
hence nearer those to be warmed. The false back was carried 
up above the fireplace some two-thirds of a foot, and according 
to Count Rumford’s plans left the long narrow opening into the 
chimney only four inches from front to back. All the changes 
improved the draft, corrected smoking, and conserved a 
large percentage of heat. Franklin had still further conserved 
heat by his Franklin stove, virtually a sheet-iron fireplace set 
out somewhat into the room. 

Count Rumford superintended the modifying of many 
fireplaces in the homes of wealthy people in England, as shown 
by his own references in his Essays, and by occasional] allusions 
in other places. Thus Maria Josepha Holroyd, daughter of 
Lord Sheffield the friend of Gibbon and afterwards Lady Stan- 
ley, alludes to him in one of her sprightly letters: 


Friday Count Rumford came, and has been turning all the Chimneys and 
Fireplaces in the House topsy turvy ever since, till this morning when he took 
his departure. Have you by any Chance seen his Essays which are lately pub- 
lished? I dare say you have not forgotten him as Sir Benjamin Thompson 
13 years ago, and that you remember he was an uncommon Genius and very 
pleasant Man. . . . What raises him even more than his Talents in my mind 
is his really philanthropic benevolent motives, that urge him to attempt doing 
all the good he has done.! 


It is not strange, therefore, that Jane Austen, writing North- 
anger Abbey in 1798 when Rumford was at the height of his 
renown, should have made his practical improvement a means 
of satirizing her visionary heroine. 


1 The Girlhood of Maria Josepha Holroyd, p. 390. The letter was written 
from Sheffield Place, Sussex, June 10, 1796. The English edition of Count 
Rumford’s Essays was published in that year, and in 1798 he presented before 
the Royal Society his notable “ Enquiry Concerning the Source of Heat which 
is Excited by Friction.” 
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One pathetic interest attaches to Count Rumford’s altera- 
tion in the English fireplace. By reason of his narrowing the 
throat of the chimney a “chimney sweep’”’ could not ascend to 
perform his necessary but extremely disagreeable office. It 
would seem that an ingenious mind like the Count’s might 
have provided some less inhuman means of removing soot. 
But, alas, it was too early for humanitarian considerations to 
weigh. Count Rumford made careful provision for removing a 
part of the false back he devised, so that the poor “sweep”’ 
could be thrust up the chimney and dragged to the top as he 
performed his melancholy task. 

OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University. 


























Origin of the Place-Name ‘‘ Keswick” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE PLACE-NAME KESWICK 


The name Keswick, Cumberland county, England, has not, 
it seems to me, as yet been satisfactorily explained. In his 
volume on The Lake Counties Collingwood, commenting on 
the uncertainty of the origin of the name, compares with 
Kelsick But the earliest recorded form of the latter name con- 
tains no w,a fact which he also notes. It is extremely unlikely 
that the two names should have been identical before the date 
of the recorded forms. The name Keswick does not appear at 
al] in Lindkvist’s Middle English Place-Names of Scandinavian 
Origin.? As this work aims to give ‘The Scandinavian place- 
nomenclature which came into existence in Old and Middle 
English times east and north of Watling Street,’ Lindquist 
would seem not to regard either component part as of Scandi- 
navian origin. Sedgefield in his Place-Names of Cumberland and 
Westmorland derives the ending from ON. vik, adding with 
regard to the first part: “It is perhaps the same as in Keisley, 
Westmorland.’* Finally, Moorman, The Place-Names of 
West Riding, Yorkshire, derives the identical Keswick in York- 
shire from OE. cese, ‘cheese’, +OE. wic, ‘dwelling. 

The derivation of the first part Kes- from OE. cese presents 
first of all a formal difficulty. Old English cese, Modern Eng- 
lish ‘cheese,’ has in Cumberland and surrounding North Coun 
try dialects an initial ch-sound and a long vowel. Wright’s 
English Dialect Grammar gives only forms with ¢/, as éfeiz, t/iz, 
tfiez, and tfiz, the last for central Cumberland. It is, therefore, 
hardly likely that a non-palatalized c before e should have 


1P. 154. 

? Upsala, 1912. 

31.c. Preface, p. I. 

*P. 69. 

§ The name Keswick does not appear in Bjérkman’s Zur englischen Namen- 
kunde, 1912, pp. 6-11, where many names (mainly personal names) are dealt 
with. 
®P. 372. 
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established itself in the name of the city of Keswick, while 
dialect speech all around had the palatal € The vocalic 
difficulty is not so serious, for in such position shortening of the 
vowel might possibly have taken place. However, if OE. 
cese+wic were the origin, the modern form should in Cumber- 
land regularly be Cheeswick, or Cheeaswick. Assuming for the 
moment that the ending represents OE. -wic, the use of this 
ending in the name of a place to designate it as the place where 
cheese was made and sold seems very unlikely. One might 
have compounded cese with hus or some such general word, but 
not with the word wic, ‘dwelling.’ ’ And the combination with 
ON. vfk is likewise hardly to be thought of. V#k is a common 
enough place-name-ending in Norway, but such a name as 
Ostvik, as the name of a farmstead, nowhere occurs, and 
impresses a native at once as impossible. I must, therefore, 
reject Moorman’s explanation of the syllable kes- in Keswick. 

Sedgefield identifies the first part of the name with that of 
Keisley in Westmorland. The oldest form given of the latter 
is Kifisclive. This he derives from ON. Kefsir, a personal name, 
and ON. &lif, ‘a cliff.” In the modern form the ending has 
become confused with the Eng. word /eah, ‘pasture.’* How- 
ever, none of the oldest forms of Keswick show an /;the forms 
are: Kesewyk, 1288, Kesewik, 1290, Keswyk, 1292, and Kesse- 
wik (year not given). Also the loss of the weak i in Kifisclive 
left a consonant combination which was entirely contrary to the 
tendency in the dialect to reduce groups of three or four conso- 
nants; and ci being an inseparable and necessary part of the last 
element of the name f must fall out; cp. Uldale<Ulfdale. The 
next earliest form is Kescliff. However, in a supposed Kifiswik> 
Kifswik the cimbination fsw should have maintained itself at 
least as long as the date of the earliest occurrences of the name 
Keswick. 

As to the second element, -wick, it may perfectly well be 
from either OE. wic or ON. vik, But in this case it seems 


7Other definitions in Bosworth-Toller are: abode, residence, lodging; 
group of houses, hamlet. 

8 In regard to the first part of Kifisclif I would assume contamination of 
Kefsir and OE. cefes. In the later form—Keisley, then, there has evidently 
been confusion between Kifis- and the name-stem Keis- or- Kes-. 
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clearly to be ON. -vtk, for the following reasons: There are in 
Cumberland two other names that end in -wick in the modern 
form: Renwick and Warwick. There are three in the neighbor- 
ing Westmorland: Butterwick, Cunswick, and Sedgewick. Ren- 
wick, older Ravenwick, is from ON. Hrafnvik: Warwick, older 
Wardwyk, is uncertain. Sedgefield derives from OE. weardswic; 
Cunswick (cp. Cunswick Hall) is from ON. Konungsvtk. Cp. 
the Norwegian place-name Kongsvik; Sedgewick, older Siggiswyk, 
is from ON. Siggisvik; Butterwick, older Buterwik and Buthers- 
wic, is to be derived from a Norse-English personal name Buter 
or Botere, which appears as Buterus in the Doomsday Book. 
And in other parts of Scandinavian England, i.e. the major 
part of the Danelaw, the ending -wick enters into a number of 
place-names, the first element of which is a personal name. 
Outside the region of Scandinavian settlements the ending 
-wick or -wich<OE. wic is of infrequent occurrence. The 
corresponding ending -vik, was common in Denmark and Nor- 
way, especially in southwestern, western, and northern Norway; 
—in the volumes of O. Rygh’s Norske Gaardnavne dealing with 
these regions names in -rik occur on almost every page. 

I regard the older recorded forms of Keswick, namely 
Kesewik, Keswyk, Kesswik, as reductions of Kelswik, a name 
which possibly remains in Kelswick House in Camerton, Cum- 
berland County. This name may be directly from OSc. Keil, 
Kell, a contraction of Ketill and occurring especially in com- 
pounds, a fact which tended to the use of Kell, in place of Ketill, 
also as a simple name. The substitution of the contract form 
of this name seems to have occurred especially frequently 
in the Scandinavian communities in England, so that the test 
of Danish origin which very early occurrences of the short form 
Keil afford, falls if the earliest recorded instances are from the 
1ith and the 12th centuries. Finally the contraction may of- 
course have taken place in the place-name itself (i.e., Kelswik < 
Ketelswik). Of the reduction of the consonant group /s there 
are examples in other Northern English place-names, as Ousby < 
Ulsby < Ulvesby, Ulosby,=ON. Ulfsby. Other names of places 
with the same first element are: Ketélesby, variants, Ketilby 
and Ketelsby; Kettleston and Cheteleston; Ketelwell and Chetel- 
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uuelle,® etc., all retaining the uncontracted form. It is likely, 
therefore, that the settler Keswick received its name from was 
known as Kell or Kell and not Ketill. As second part of place- 
names the contract form of the name Kes! was of course very 
common in WSc. and was apparently about as frequent in 
England as the full form (Porketil, Purcel; Ulfcetil, Ulfcil, 
Ulchil, etc.). In personal names the short form Kel-, Kal., 
appears also as first component part in both W. and E. Scan- 
dinavian and in the corresponding names often on English soil, 
as Chelloc and Chetelog in East Anglia. However, a reduction 
of either the type Ulfkelswik or Kelgrimswik as likely sources 
of the name Keswick is doubtful, and indeed about impossible 
as far as the first is concerned on account of the strong stress 
on the first component part. The typical development in 
names of this type is illustrated by, e.g., OE. Aldwinestun, 
which through Aldinston, date 1254, and aldeston, 1296, at last 
becomes Alston, and the name Kirk Levyngton, 1284, which is 
now Kirklinton. In cases of the second type—Kelgrimswik— 
the second element is almost always reduced, but only in a very 
few cases does it entirely disappear; thus e.g. in Milton, the 
first part of which is either OE. mylen or ON. mylna (-ton<OE. 
tiin, ON. thin). But here we have an easily assimilated com- 
bination. A reduced Kelgrimswik would have resulted in some- 
thing like Kelgerswick or Kellimswick. The name Keswick, 
therefore, seems to go back to Kell as its first element. 

I do not believe that the form Kell furnishes any sure guide 
in this case as to the Danish or Norse nationality of the man so 
named. In the Saga-Book of the Viking Club, IV, p. 298, Jon 
Stefansson assumes all English personal names in -cetel, -ketel, 
to be from ON. -ketill, while those cl -czl or -kel are Danish. 
In this he followed the view of Konrad Gislason. Bjérkman, 
however, rejected this in his Nordischen Personennamen in 
England, p. 192, note 1, but failed to offer any proof. The 
evidences to support his view he furnished later.'° In the one 
point that both agree about there can be no uncertainty, name- 
ly, that in names occurring in records older than the year 1000 
the short form (-cil, etc.) is Danish. But I also believe that 


* Forms taken from Bjérkman’s Zur englischen Namenkunde, p. 54. 
1° Zur englischen Namenkunde, l.c. 
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Danish names in -kefil must have been very rare among Danish 
settlers in England and when we meet with this ending in a 
record of 12th century Norse origin must be assumed in the 
absence of absolute proof to the contrary. Furthermore the 
extent to which contractions and reductions of Scandinavian 
names in England had taken place already early in the 11th 
century indicates that names with the short ending, -cel, etc., 
may very well be of either Norwegian or Danish. In the case of 
Keswick, Cumberland, the city is located in a very center of 
Norse settlement as shown by the character of the place-names 
around it. The settler the city was named after was then in 
all probability a Norseman. The original meaning of the name 
is ‘Kells Corner,’ or ‘Kell’s place at the bend of the river.’ 
GEORGE T. FLOM. 
Dec. 31, 1918. 
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“SIR THOMAS MORE” 


Some years ago I went through this play with a view to the 
determination of the question whether or not Shakspere was 
concerned in the alterations made in it. I came to the conclu- 
sion (I was by no means the first to do so) that the only part of 
the play with which our master-dramatist might possibly 
have been concerned was the revised insurrection scene. That 
fragment I would unhesitatingly have accorded to him but for 
the fact that assignment to him would have implied an earlier 
date than one seemed to be warranted in assuming for the play 
as a whole; and assuredly the revision could not be earlier than 
the rest of theplay. Since then two important facts have come to 
light: the body of the MS has been discovered to be in the hand- 
writing of Anthony Mundy; and the revision of the insurrection 
scene has been declared by the greatest paleographic expert in 
the United Kingdom, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, to have 
been penned by Shakspere. The condition of the MS is such 
that there can be no doubt whatever that the scribe is the actual 
author; so that, if Sir Edward Thompson’s judgment be correct, 
“More” will in future have to be included in any set of Shak- 
spere’s works aiming at completeness. I may say here that 
though I had at first been exceedingly sceptical as to the 
possibility of proof on the slight data available for the purpose 
and though I do not set myself up to be an expert in Sir 
Edward’s special subject, it seems to me that he has completely 
proved his case. 

Sir Edward Thompson’s monograph on the subject led me to 
make a re-examination of the play; and I may say without 
further ado that the outcome of that examination was a con- 
firmation, on purely literary grounds—verse-structure, habit 
of thought, use of words, and so on—of the view arrived at by 
him by a quite different route, and at the same time a confirma- 
tion of my own previous instinct—an instinct which I had not 
had the courage to follow. If that revision be indeed Shak- 
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spere’s, the question of date remains a difficulty; but, before 
dealing with that, there are other important matters to be 
considered. 

Dr. Greg, in his scholarly and thorough introduction to his 
edition of the play for the Malone Society, declared that, of the 
five handwritings to be seen in the alterations to the MS (exclu- 
sive of Tyllney’s), one—the one he entitled “‘C’’—was that of a 
scribe, not of an author. With that view I am in entire accord, 
for reasons that have nothing in common with those actuating 
Dr. Greg. He was judging by the character of the handwriting 
I am swayed by the fact that the work in this man’s hand is 
identifiable, on the score of style, with that first of one and then 
of another of the writers of other portions of the play. This 
leaves us then apparently with one original author (Mundy) and 
four revisers. If that view be justified, we have here an extra- 
ordinary example of the way in which an Elizabethan drama 
was liable to be hacked by a whole army of revisers; but I shall 
endeavor to show reasons why that view is not likely to be the 
right one. 

Prior to Dr. Greg’s edition, of which I cannot speak in terms 
of too high praise, it had always been assumed that the numer- 
ous alterations in “Sir Thomas More” had been made in re- 
sponse to the demand by the Master of the Revels, Sir E. 
Tyliney, that a portion of the play should be omitted; but 
the play’s latest editor advanced the view, which was, but 
should not have been, entirely novel, that the MS as we 
have it is as it was submitted to the Master of the Revels, 
and that the play was never acted. It may be considered a 
drawback to the adoption of that view that it implies that 
all the alterations were made before the play was submitted; 
but, for all that, it is an infinitely more satisfactory view 
than the one formerly invariably held, inasmuch as Shak- 
spere’s alteration of the insurrection scene would never have 
been undertaken after Sir Edmund Tyliney’s definite injunction 
to omit that scene, and because also it must have been recog- 
nised that his demands could not possibly be met without the 
entire ruin of the play. I therefore unhesitatingly agree with 
Dr. Greg on this point. It is true that in one place in the margin 
of the MS occurs the name of the actor who was to play the part 
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of a messenger; but that does not prove that the play was 
acted, but only that it was cast. The naming of that actor,by 
the way, was the primary cause of attention being directed to 
the possibility of Shakspere’s connection with the play;since he 
is known to have belonged to the company to which Shak- 
spere belonged, and since the manager of the company, if he 
required alterations to be made, would naturally call upon the 
company’s poet to make them. 

Since the original MS _ was found to be in the hand of Mun- 
dy, it seems to have been invariably assumed that he was the 
sole author of the play in its first form. The probabilities 
certainly seemed to point in that direction; but it puzzled me 
that one man’s work should have been submitted to four men’s 
revision, and that the sum total of the alterations made by 
these four revisers should be so insignificant in quantity. Thus, 
the contribution of Dr. Greg’s ““A”’ amounts to only 71 lines, 
that of Shakspere to not much more than twice that, and that 
of Dr. Greg’s “‘E”’ to only about half of A’s. ‘B”’ provides 
one passage smaller than A’s and several trifling insertions. 
“C’s” contribution is the largest of all, and even his is not very 
much larger than Shakspere’s. He is the writer whom I agree 
with Dr. Greg in regarding as a mere scribe. 

The joint circumstance that so many hands should have 
been employed on the work of revision and that every one of 
them should have done so very little struck me as a most singu- 
lar phenomenon; and then, as the result of a close examination 
of the text, I made two discoveries that seemed to me to afford 
an explanation of the puzzling circumstance. First, I perceived 
or thought I perceived, for I have no desire to speak dog- 
matically, that there was no difference in style between most 
of the added passages and the scenes in which they were to be 
imbedded; and then I discovered, and this was really only a 
corollary of my first discovery, that three different styles were 
discernible in the original version of the play. There being, 
including Mundy, five authors at work on the alterations, I 
might perhaps have expected to find four, or even five, in the 
original draft; but, as a matter of fact, I found, as I have said, 
only three. The first, whose work extends right up to the end 
of III 2 (adopting the divisions of Professor Tucker Brooke 
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as given in his edition of the play in his excellent volume of 
“Shakespeare Apocrypha’’), is somewhat old-fashioned; the 
second, who wrote IV 1 and the whole of V, is much jerkier and 
less regular, with a partiality for an anapestic foot here and 
there; while the third, from whom we have the balance of IV, 
is the master of a much finer and more impressive verse than 
either of the others. (It may also be remarked that he uses 
“‘for to,” as the others do not.) These three I take to be, in the 
order in which I have mentioned them, Mundy and Dr. Greg’s 
“B” and “A.” .Of the identity of A with the author of the 
bulk of IV I feel fairly confident, but I am not quite so sure of 
the identity of the other author with B. Turning to the addi- 
tions and alterations, A provided the part of IV 5 that is in his 
handwriting; Mandy wrote II 3; and B is to be credited with 
the additions to II 2, the insertion in II 4 (which I cannot 
understand editors stumbling over: it should surely read 
“Ay, and save us from the gallows, else a deals double”’), the 
insertions in III 1, III 3, the alterations and addition to IV 1, 
and the revised version of a portion of V 4. Of the other two 
writers, whose touch is not discernible in the original draft, 
Shakspere is responsible only for the revised version of II 4 that 
is in his hand; and the other, for all the added portions of 
III 2, whether in his hand or the hand of “C.” Dr. Greg 
remarked that the hand of this writer bore some resemblance 
to that of Dekker; but even without the hint thus given I think 
I should hardly have failed to recognise in the author of this 
part of the play the most lovable of all our old dramatists. 
The prose is precisely that of part 2 of “The Honest Whore,” 
and the characterisation of Faulkner is distinctly reminiscent 
of that of Orlando Frescobaldo. It is to be noted that his 
addition entirely changes the final attitude of Faulkner. Pre- 
sumably the part of the scene in C’s writing was copied from a 
draft by Dekker, who subsequently added to it. 

Before I attempt to explain what really happened in regard 
to the play, let me consider the probabilities, for the benefit of 
those who think it is impossible to determine any questions of 
authorship on internal evidence. There are three possible 
positions for Mundy to have occupied: he may have had 
nothing to do with the authorship of the play, but merely have 
been employed to transcribe it—an unlikely supposition, in view 
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of the fact that he was a regular, recognised writer of plays; 
he may have been both sole author and transcriber (as is, having 
regard to blunders in transcription in V 3 and the final scene, 
exceedingly unlikely); or he may have been only part author, 
but for some reason or other (probably because more of the 
work came from his pen than from any other, and also because 
all the opening portion was his) have undertaken the entire 
work of transcription—was perhaps pushed into it by his 
lazier colleagues. This is the one possibility which seems to 
me to meet all the facts of the case. If one regard Mundy as 
merely a transcriber, we are thrown back on the internal evi- 
dence and a consideration of the probabilities for a determina- 
tion of the question whether the play in its first form was the 
work of one man or of several. If one regard Mundy as sole 
author, one has to explain how he can have been guilty of one 
particularly ignorant blunder in transcription, and how it came 
about that the work of revision was performed by no fewer 
than four men. I therefore feel that all the probabilities are 
in favor of the supposition that he was one of three or four 
authors of the original version of the play. 

Although I can detect the presence of only three authors in 
that first draft, I believe that four were concerned in it, though 
the work of the fourth, Dekker, exists only in his revised 
version of it. That his alterations were made at the same time 
as those of A and B seems to be indicated by the fact that some 
of his matter, as well as some of B’s and some of Mundy’s, has 
been copied out by C. It is unlikely that Dekker would have 
a hand in the revision at that stage if he were not one of the 
original authors. 

The course of events I believe to have been somewhat as 
follows: Mundy, who was responsible for approximately half 
the play, copied out the whole of it, and then each of the other 
authors made certain alterations in his own work. In this 
revised form it was offered to the King’s men, who set Shakspere 
to rewrite the insurrection scene. Having thus been made 
acceptable to the King’s company, it was presented to the 
Master of the Revels for his approval; and his verdict was such 
as to put the production of the play out of the question. 

Besides the probabilities of the case already referred to, 
there are two circumstances telling strongly in favor of my 
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theory. One is, that the only interference in the Mundy portion 
of the play is of a trivial character, being made by B, apparently 
in the capacity of supervisor. His serious revision was confined 
to his own portion of the play. The other fact in favor of my 
view is that it deprives Mundy of the glorification of More for 
his adherence to the Romanist faith. That so bitter an anti- 
Romanist as Mundy should have written that portion of the 
play does not seem to me probable. I must, however, in fairness 
mention three circumstances that tell, if not against my view 
as a whole at least against my division of the work amongst 
the various authors. The first is, that there are two versions of 
a portion of the final scene, both in the handwriting of Mundy, 
though, according to me, the authorship is that of B. The 
second is, that the ejaculations are tolerably uniform, so that 
we find, on my division, Mundy, A, B, and Shakspere all using 
“ *Fore God” or “Afore God”’ or “ Before God,” and Mundy, 
A, and B all using “A’ God’s name” or ‘‘In God’s name.” 
The third is, that the spirit of a passage in IV 5—“I have 
bethought me, and I’ll now satisfy the King’s good pleasure. 

Oh, pardon me: I will subscribe to go unto the Tower”’— 
is closely paralleled in IV 4 of ‘‘Oldcastle’’—‘‘I see my error; 
but yet understand me: I mean not error in the faith I hold.” 
The resemblance between these two passages is not verbal: 
it is to be found in the mental attitude of the speakers; and, as 
Mundy is known to have been one of the authors of “ Old- 
castle,’ this may be thought to indicate Mundy’s responsibility 
for both scenes; but they do not seem to me to be from the 
one hand. (I may add that I regard Mundy’s share of “Old- 
castle’ as confined to IV 3, V 9, from Lee’s entry, and the 
final scene.) 

The question of date is important. The character of Shak- 
spere’s work seems to call for an early date; but Dekker as a 
dramatic writer cannot with certainty be traced back beyond 
1597-8, though he may possibly have been writing in 1595-6, 
when a “Fortunatus” was performed. I should say then that 
Dekker’s presence is a sure sign that the play was not written 
before 1598, as he would hardly have been taken into partner- 
ship with Mundy and two other presumably established drama- 
tists until he had proved his quality; and my conclusion on this 
score is amply borne out by my examination of the various 
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plays in which Mundy was concerned. (To speak more pre- 
cisely, I established—to my own satisfaction—a date of 1598-9 
from a study of Mundy’s work before I noticed how it fitted in 
with the probabilities in regard to Dekker.) Mundy’s other 
plays are “‘Two Italian Gentlemen” and “John a Kent,” 
both of which he wrote alone, the two “Robin Hood” plays, 
in which his work has to be distinguished from that of Chettle, 
and ‘‘Oldcastle,”’ in which he collaborated with Drayton, 
Hathwaye, and Wilson, of two of whom no other work is 
known to be extant. The resemblances between any two of 
the six plays in which Mundy was concerned are scarcely more 
marked than the differences, though in each case the external 
evidence leaves no doubt as to his presence (save ‘‘ More,’’ in 
regard to which the evidence as to handwriting is conclusive). 
To determine the order of the six plays, one must first determine 
the extent of Mundy’s contribution to each. I have already 
stated to what extent I regard him as having participated in 
“More” and “Oldcastle.”” As for the “Robin Hood”’ plays, 
it does not seem difficult to separate his work from Chettle’s. 
In the first, as it stands, Chettle provided the Induction, per- 
haps I 1, that portion of II 1 lying between Leicester’s entry 
and Ely’s (an insertion in a scene by Mundy), and IV 1 from 
the serving-man’s entry, though here he has perhaps left a 
few lines of Mundy’s original work. All the rest I believe to be 
Mundy’s. In part 2, the whole of the Matilda story—that is 
to say, the whole of Acts II, III, IV, and V—may, with the 
doubtful exception of the final scene of IV, be credited to Chet- 
tle, whose is the “‘uncunning hand” of the Epilogue. He also 
wrote the Induction, perhaps I 1, I 2 from the carrying out of 
Warman’s body to the King’s entry, and in I 3 a couple of 
dozen speeches beginning with the King’s inquiry as to Don- 
caster. This leaves Mundy only the beginning and ending of 
I 3, and the Interlude. A comparison of his work in the various 
plays leaves absolutely no doubt as to the priority of the Italian 
play, the order of the others being “John,” ‘1 Robin,” “2 
Robin,” “‘ More,” “‘Oldcastle.”” His style in the play here 
under discussion seems to me to approach much more closely 
to his style in “Oldcastle” than to that in any other. For- 
tunately we know the dates of both “‘2 Robin Hood” and 
“Oldcastle,” the former having been written in 1597-8, and 
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the latter in 1599. If my view be correct then, “‘ More’”’ should 
date not earlier than 1598-9. 

This view may perhaps be held to find some confirmation in 
the fact that the name of Mundy, previously one of the most 
active and constant of the writers for Henslowe, drops out of 
the famous diary for a period of 14 months from August 1598. 
If in the interval he was concerned in the writing of a play for 
the King’s men, it is not perhaps without significance that when 
he returned to the Admiral’s men it was as part-author of a 
drama, “‘Sir John Oldcastle,’ written in obvious rivalry of 
Shakspere and to clear the memory of a man whom the great 
dramatist had most unjustly traduced. It is however to be 
noted that during this period, when Mundy is not known to 
have done anything for Henslowe, Dekker was kept pretty 
busy, though not too busy to have been able to take a hand in 
the writing of “More.” It seems to me probable that the play 
was written for the Admiral’s men, perhaps about the end of 
1598, but that it did not appeal to the business instincts of 
Henslowe, and was thereupon offered to the King’s men, and 
accepted by them, as altered by Shakspere. So late a date may 
be held to be against Shakspere’s authorship, since the resem- 
blance of the work is not to the Shakspere of 1598-9, but to the 
younger Shakspere whose hand is to be seen in the “ Henry VI” 
plays. The difference may be accounted for by the fact that 
his work here is hurried and exceedingly careless. He would 
seem to have been working against his will and not to have had 
his heart in what he was doing. I am very much inclined to 
agree with Fleay that the writer of the insurrection scenes and 
the writer of the scenes leading up to it had in view the troubles 
of the year 1595. If so, we get an upward limit of date. 

The difficulty in dealing with the authorship of “ More” 
has been largely the result of there being so much material for 
the forming of a decision. It was quite natural that the question 
of authorship should be held to be bound up with the question of 
handwriting. From that fetter I have sought to free myself, 
with the result given above. As regards Shakspere’s participa- 
tion, I make no undue claims for the value of my judgment 
in the matter: all I claim is that my finding affords at least some 
confirmation of Sir Edward Thompson’s, reached, as it has 
been, by such totally different means. 
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The foregoing portion of this paper is practically a blending 
and re-writing of a letter which I wrote on the subject in Novem- 
ber 1917 to Dr. Greg and a paper which I read at the inital 
meeting of the Melbourne Shakspeare Society for the year 1918. 
Of this paper I had sent an advance copy in January to Sir 
Edward Thompson. Those who have paid me the compliment 
of reading thus far will have perceived that I have put forward 
three important views. The first is that Sir Edward Thomp- 
son’s verdict regarding Shakspere’s participation is borne out 
by the evidence of literary and dramatic style. The second, 
which was entirely novel, is that the play was not originally 
written by Mundy alone, but by several writers, each of whom 
altered his own portion of it. The third, which also had never 
been put forward before, though Dr. Greg had to some extent 
pointed the way, is that another of the dramatists concerned 
was Dekker. It is worthy of remark, and is a matter of con- 
siderable satisfaction to me that letters received from Sir 
Edward Thompson since the reading of my paper to the Mel- 
bourne Shakspeare Society have confirmed on quite other 
grounds both these original views of mine. He informs me that 
he compared the handwriting of Dr. Greg’s “‘E”’ with a speci- 
men of Dekker’s handwriting in the British Museum, and found 
it to be ‘‘ most certainly”’ the same, both as to general character 
and correspondence in details. ‘There can be no doubt,”’ he 
says. No less pleasing is it to myself to have him on palzo- 
graphical grounds suggesting, regarding the original authorship 
of the play, the very view that I have put forward for purely 
literary reasons. That is to say, Sir Edward Thompson and 
myself, working independently, came almost simultaneously 
to the conclusion that Mundy was only part-author of the first 
draft. Since then, Sir Edward has been good enough to send 
me an advance proof of an article he has written for the Biblio- 
graphical Society on “The Autograph Manuscripts of Anthony 
Mundy.” As it will have been published before this paper 
appears in print, there can be no objection to my remarking 
that in this very important contribution to the subject he 
proves that (a) “More” and the Murdy play “John a Kent” 
were bound simultaneously in the vellum wrappers in which 
they have descended to us; (b) not earlier, perhaps later, than 
1596 the two plays were stored away together; (c) the MS of 
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““More”’ is the later of the two; and (d) the date, December 
1596, on the MS of “John a Kent” is not in the handwriting 
of the author and is not necessarily the date of the composition 
of the play. This great authority thinks that the period of time 
elapsing between the writing of the two plays may have been 
two or three years, and sees “‘no reason why the year 1592 or 
1593 should not still be accepted as approximately the date of 
the MS” of “More,” “John a Kent” thus being assigned 
“approximately to the year 1590.” It is only in regard to this 
conclusion that I venture to differ from him. 

It seems to me almost certain that the date on the “John a 
Kent” MS stands for one or other of three things—the date of 
its receipt from Mundy, the date of its purchase, or the date of 
its production. (Were it the date of composition, it would be 
in Mundy’s own hand.) The purchase date is much more prob- 
able than either of the others; but it may not be the date of 
purchase by the company accepting it, but that of its sale to 
some individual to whom it was disposed of when it had become 
stale and was no longer required for acting purposes. As it 
and “ More,”’ however, are shown by Sir Edward Thompson to 
have been bound together and to have been thrown together 
“into the damp limbo where they were to lie forgotten,” they 
are likely to have been disposed of at the same time, and, were 
that the case, “More” as well as “John a Kent” would in all 
probability have been dated. I believe then this date of Decem- 
ber 1596 to be that of the purchase of “John a Kent”’ from its 
author Mundy by the company which was to perform it. If, 
as Sir Edward Thompson thinks, ‘‘ More” was written in 1592 
or 1593, and was stowed away, in company with “ John a Kent,”’ 
at some date subsequent to December 1596, we have to believe 
that the company kept it on hand for at least three or four years 
after the verdict of Sir Edmund Tyllney had put its production 
out of the question. That seems to me altogether unlikely. 
For these reasons therefore I take 1596 to be the year when 
‘John a Kent” was written; and, accepting Sir Edward Thomp- 
son’s judgment that a space of two or three years separated the 
writing of the two MSS, we are brought to 1598-9 as the date of 
‘“‘More,”’ which, it is to be noted, is precisely the date I have 
set down for it on entirely different grounds. 

E. H. C. OLIPHANT. 
Melbourne, Australia, 
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GRUNWALDS SONG, “GUT GESELL 
UND DU MUST WANDERN” 


A name in the history of German secular song which excited 
no little romantic enthusiasm in the editors of Des Knaben 
Wunderhorn and in Uhland himself was that of Griinwald. The 
former reprinted (from Wickram’s Rollwagenbiichlein) in their 
dedication to Goethe the story and the song of the merry, 
improvident musician, Griinenwald, at the Diet of Augsburg 
in 1530. Uhland republished Griinenwald’s poem in his collec- 
tion of Volkslieder (No. 238) and called attention to several 
song texts of the 16th century in which apparently a conscious 
effort had been made to mention ‘der griine Wald.’ Such songs 
Uhland regarded likewise as productions of the same Griinwald 
and wrote the following words of appreciation: “‘Aus dem 
griinen Wald stammt die alte, naturtreue Volksdichtung, der 
letzte Singer dieser Weise geht in den griinen Wald wieder auf,”’ 
and added later, ‘‘Man kann sich im griinen Wald verirren, 
aber Jérg Griinewald ist ein Name, der seine Stellung in der 
Geschichte des deutschen Liederwesens anzusprechen hat.’”! 

Long after Uhland, in the more accurate but prosier period 
of Volkslied investigation, three of the best scholars in this 
field, Arthur Kopp, Joh. Bolte and A. Gétze, devoted careful 
attention to Griinwald, or rather to the Griinwalds, for others 
of the name became known and we are uncertain whether the 
extant Griinwald songs were by ‘der gute schlemmer’ of the 
Rollwagenbiichlein, by the Anabaptist shoemaker beheaded in 
1530, by an instrumentalist mentioned in 1581, or possibly by 
some other Griinwald. 

Kopp was the first to recognize that the first letters of the 
stanzas of several 16th century songs spell the name GRVN- 
WALD or at least show plain traces of such an acrostic. One 
text of nine stanzas, however, caused him considerable trouble. 
Ic was evidently by Griinwald but the defective acrostic 
GRVLBASSA proved a very corrupt text.” In the rare Lieder- 


1 Schriften 3, 456 and 549. 
2 Archiv f.d.St. der neueren Sprachen 107, 10 ff. 
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biichlein, Collen, Bey Henrich Nettessem (Nettesheim), ca. 
1580, which had been unknown or inaccessible to Kopp and 
other investigators, I find a version (A) of the song in question 
with the original acrostic still intact. This text is given here 
and beside it the common version (B) reprinted from the 
Frankfort Liederbiichlein of 1580. The latter differs only 
slightly from the texts used by Kopp (Liederbiichlein 1582A= 


** Ambraser Liederbuch”’; etc.). 


A 
Kélner Liederbiichlein, ca. 1580, 
No. 204 
[1] 
GVt Gesell vnnd du must wandern, 
das Megdlein liebet ein anderen, 
welches ich geliebet hab, 
bey der bin ich schabab, 
kan dir nicht gnugsam klagen, 
mein elend, schmertz vnd pein, 
aber ich hoff 
es sol sich noch 
an jr rechen fein. 


[2] 
Reuwet mich allein jr junges blut, 
welchs noch vor Lieb sehr nach 
jr thut, 

dag} es sol von jr sein, 
Vnglick fellt gar herein, 
dennoch muf ich bekennen, 
vnnd solt ich sterben heindt, 

ist gewiflich war, 

recht gantz vnnd gar 
bin ich jr noch nit feind. 


[3] 

Vnd dag ich jmmer bin bey jr, 
was hilfft dann solche Trew von mir, 
die ich noch au jr trag, 
wie klarlich ist am tag, 
daf ich bin gar verdrungen, 
geschicht alls mir zu trutz, 

bin gar schabab, 

das Geschrey ich hab, 
ein ander hat den nutz. 


B 


Liederbiichlein 
No. 250 
(1) 

GVt Gsell vnd du must wanderen, 
das MAgdlein liebt ein anderen, 
die ich geliebet hab, 
Bey der ich bin schabab, 
Kan dirs nicht gnugsam klagen, 
Mein Schmertz, elend vnd pein, 

Jedoch ich hoff, 

es wirt sich noch, 
an jr selbst rechen fein. 


(2] 

Reuwt mich allein mein junges Blut, 
welches nach jhr verlangen thut, 
Daf ich von jhr solt seyn, 
vnglick kompt gar darein, 
so muf ichs doch bekennen, 
Vnd solt ich sterben heint, 

Ist gwiflich war, 

reds gantz vnd gar, 
So bin ich jhr doch nicht feind. 


Frankfurter 1580, 


(3] 

Vnnd dag ich nimmer bin bey jhr, 
was hilfft sie dann die Treuwe von mir, 
die ich stAts au jr trag, 
wie klarlich ist am tag, 
daf ich bin gar verdrungen, 
geschicht alls mir zu trutz, 

so hoff ich doch, 

ich werde noch, 
haben den besten nutz. 


* This and the Cologne song book of Nettessem (both in the Vatican, Bibl. 
Palatina) were described in this journal, Vol. 8, pp. 489 ff. 
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[4] 
Nun hett ichs all mein tag nit glaubt, 
wer genug wenn sie jrer Vernunfit 
wer beraubt, 

daf} sie solt brichig werden, 
die mich zuuor hett gern, 
an manchem ort verborgen 
gieng vnser freundschafft an, 

nun aber solt 

sie haben wol, 
viel mehr ein alten Mann. 


(S] 

Wie bin ich doch so gar betrogen, 
durch die Vntrew felschlich belogen, 
die nimmermehr sol sein, 
schetz mir im leben mein, 
dann mein starckes vertrawen 
setz ich nicht in ein Sieb, 

sondern auff Gott, 

der gehdret hat 
vnser beyder Lieb. 


(6) 
Ach wie holdselig war die stund, 
in deren es gieng auf} hertzen grundt, 
wie bald hat sichs verkehrt, 
mich gar grdéblich bethért, 
unbestendiges gemtt, 
hinderlistige Tick, 
sind jetzt offenbar, 
aber fairwar, 
es ist mein grosses Glick. 


7] 

Lafi fahren was nit bleiben wil, 
es sind der Mutter Kind noch viel, 
ist mir eines beschert, 
wie das geschehen wirdt, 
mit gutem getrewem hertzen, 
nicht wie ein falsches kind, 

sonder gerecht, 

gantz vnuerschmecht 
ich mich zu jr verbind. 


(4] 

Laf fahren was nicht bleiben will, 
Es sind der Mutter Kind noch vill, 
ist mir eines beschert, 
Wenn das geschehen wirt, 
mit gutem trewen Hertzen, 
Nit wie ein falsches Kind, 

sondern gerecht, 

gantz vnverschmacht, 
Ich mich zu jhrverbindt. 


[5] 

Bin gar schabab, 
das Geschrey ich hab, 
Ein ander hat den Nutz, 
Wie bin ich dann so bedrangt, 
durch die Vntrew falschlich verlogen, 
Die nimmermehr solt seyn, 
setz ich in Leben mein, 
Mein stAtiglich vertrauwen, 
setz ich nicht jnne sie, 

Sondern in Gott 

der geehret hat, 
offt vnser beyder Lieb. 


[6] 
Ach wie Holdselig war die stundt, 
darinn es gieng auf{ Hertzen grund, 
wie baldt hat es sich verkehrt, 
mich gar gréblich bethért, 
Ir vnstatigs Gemihte, 
hinderlistige tick, 
sind jetzt offenbar, 
aber farwar, 
es ist mein grosses Glick. 
[7] 
So hett ich alle mein tag nicht glaubt, 
jhrer vernunfit 
wer beraubt, 


wer gnug wenns 
Daf sie solt brichig werden, 
doch ich zuvor hett gern, 

an manchem ort verborgen, 


gegen vnser Freundtschafft an, 


Nun aber das 
daf} sie haben solt, 
nur einen alten Mann. 
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{8} [8] 

Damit wil ich mich scheyden hin, So reuwt mich doch das MAgdelein, 
ob ich gleich jetzund trauwrig bin, dieweil es ist so zart vnnd fein, 
nach tribseliger zeit, daf sie jhr junge tag, 
kompt gern widerumb freuwd, verzehren soll mit klag, 
wenn Gott der Herr lest scheinen mit einem alten Mann, 
sein liebe Sonne, da kein freud an ist, 

in den grinen Wald, Nur sauwer sicht, 

so kompt doch bald, vnd statigs kriegt, 
widerumb freud darein. das Jar nur einmal lacht. 


[9] 

Also muf ich mich scheiden hin, 
Wann ich gleich jetzund trawrig bin, 
nach tribseliger zeit, 
kompt gerne wider freud, 
Wenn Gott der Herr left scheinen, 
sein lieben Sonnen schein, 

in grinen Waldt, 

als dann kompt baldt, 
widerumb freud vnd wonne.‘ 


Kopp recognized that there was one stanza too many in 
version B but was mistaken in insisting that stanza 7 was an 
interpolation;® it had merely changed place with 4, while the 
eighth stanza of B was the later addition, as also the last three 
lines of stanza3. Following a suggestion of Roethe, Kopp also 
pointed out that stanza 5 of the original must have begun with 
W (Wie bin ich . . . ) and that the first three lines of this 
stanza (version B) belonged at the end of the third stanza (after 
trutz). He saw too that the stanza beginning Lass fahren . 
might have stood next to the last and suggested as the first 
word of the eighth and last stanza of the original ‘Drumb’ 
instead of ‘Also’ of B to give the D required by the acrostic 


‘ Immediately after text B in the Frankfurter Liederbiichlein 1580 occur the 
following lines: 
Nichts liebers auff dieser Welt, 
Als schéne Frauwen vnd pars gelt. 
Eine fur eigen, 
StAts on scheiden, 
Eine far all, 
Die mir mein Hertz erfreuwen soll. 
‘Archiv 107, 13 (in note). 
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(our text A has ‘Damit’). He would then have rescued almost 
the entire acrostic (GRV. WA. LD). Thus Kopp’s painstaking 
attempt to restore version B stands out in sharp contrast to the 
superficial treatment of F. M. Béhme, who did not suspect 
Griinwald’s authorship and who rejected five of the nine stan- 
zas, assuming that they were “‘wahrscheinlich von einem Hof- 
bediensteten (!).’”6 

In spite of the complete acrostic, text A as given above is 
probably not in exactly the form Griinwald gave it. I should be 
the last to assert that he was incapable of composing verses 
as clumsy as some of these are. Many restorers of the “origi- 
nal’’ form of a poetical production of older days are altogether 
too ready to assume for that “original” faultless metrical 
form and rimes and the clearness and consistency of thought 
which one could expect from a modern author. Yet it would 
not be going too far to point out several readings for text A 
which might well have been in Griinwald’s own version or ver- 
sions. There will still remain passages in the poem which are 
awkward and obscure but which I do not feel justified in 
attempting to restore. An acrostic poem is not easy to compose 
and Grunwald’s production is at least less grotesque than some 


contemporary ones, for example, a song, ‘‘ Unméglich ist es 


das man findt / ein Mensch als ich mir eine weiss / Herr bhiit 
wie ist mir dass ein Kindt / erst gadt mir auss der angstlich 
schweiss,”’ etc., made light of by Fischart near the beginning 
of Ch. VI of the Gargantua.’ 

The beginning of stanza 2 of A is obscure (version B seems 
better here, whether it represents Griinwald’s own words or the 
idea of some later singer or editor); stanza 3, line 1‘nimmer’ 
(=nicht mehr, cf. B) would seem to make better sense than 
‘jmmer’; st. 5, 1. 4 does not seem plain; from B we get a hint 
that lines 7 and 8 of the first stanza might well have had rime 
instead of assonance—in fact Kopp* and Bolte® make the lines 


* Liederhort, No. 473. 

7 With the acrostic ‘‘VRSVLA Blaurerin”; 
431 ff., No. 52. 

8 Archiv 107, 11. 

* Voksliederbuch f. Mannerchor (‘‘Kaiserliederbuch”’), Leipzig, Peters, 
1906, Vol. 1, No. 213. 


reprinted in PBBeiirdge 35, 
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rime: ‘‘ich hoff jedoch, es wird sich noch’’; and finally, the 
reading of B in the last line of the song, “‘widerumb freud vnd 
wonne,”’ would rime perfectly with “sonne” of A. 

Since the Kélner Liederbiichlein was evidently based upon 
the Frankfort collection, the difference in these two texts is 
striking. The compiler of the former song book no doubt 
recognized that the poem should have an acrostic and inserted 
here a version he knew from some other source. 

Version A, coming to light as it does after B had been care- 
fully studied by the best authority on 16th century song texts 
(Kopp), has all the greater interest. The two versions give 
us another good example of a Kunstlied which has been altered 
in tradition. 


Cuas. A. WILLIAMS. 
University of Illinois. 





Seiberth 


THE RHYTHMICAL LINE 


Reasoning about art can be said to turn on two fundamental 
categories, the substance and the form of the artistic product 
I intend, in the present study, to deal with the basic principle 
of outward poetic form, the fundamental technical means of 
expression. 

We must begin by asking: Is there any one principle of form 
which is absolutely essential in poetry. Gummere, in his Hand- 
book of Poetics, quotes a recent writer to this effect: “ Metre is 
the sole condition absolutely demanded by poetry.”’ Simple 
observation of the fact that in primitive poetry the rhythmical 
line is all that we find on the side of art-form, must lead to the 
conclusion that the rhythmical line is the one essential element 
of poetic form. This is in itself a patent fact, requiring no fur- 
ther argument. But in this fact we have our problem, which is 
the interpretation of the ground of this fact in the nature and 
history of the human mind, or to show the psychological factors 
of which the rhythmical line is the expression and result. The 
problem is, therefore, essentially psychological, a fact of which 
the literature of poetics has been only imperfectly aware.— 
“Human beliefs and institutions, as well as all the products of 
art and modes of labor—in short all elements of human culture 
—even though subject to natural conditions of various sorts, are 
essentially mental processes or the expression of psychical 
activities. Hence no theory, relating to these phenomena, is 
acceptable that does violence to well-established psychological 
principles.” ! 

I shall take for the basis of my deductions the hexameter line 
of Homer, as typically representing primitive poetic form within 
the Aryan family of languages. The term primitive is here, as 
in all studies of primitive culture, to be taken relatively— 
“According as the phenomena are simpler in character, and 
require fewer antecedent conditions for their explanation, we 


1 E. L. Schaub, Introduction to Wundt’s: Elements of Folk Psychology. 
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may be confident that we are really dealing with primitive con- 
ditions. Culture would be absolutely primitive if no antecedent 
mental development whatsoever could be presupposed. Such 
an absolute concept can never be realized in experience.” 
(Wundt)? 

In the epic line of Homer and of the Germanic epic, we have 
rhythmical series of six and four accents, six being the limit 
never exceeded in the typical long lines. Now, in accounting 
for these lines in terms of psychological interpretation, several 
factors must be reckoned with. 

First of these, in importance, is the observation presented in 
Wundt’s psychological experiments, that the capacity of the 
mind for holding ideas or sense percepts, clearly and distinctly, 
is pretty definitely limited. It is here a question of the range of 
immediate consciousness, the power of the mind to grasp a cer- 
tain number of ideational elements or percepts together, as a 
whole, or a unit of ideation. The methods of experimentation 
and of direct introspection can be employed to equal advantage. 
Of experiments in sense perception it will suffice to quote the 
result of visual tests. ‘‘The number of clear ideas for the sense 
of sight amounts to four or five when they are simple and fami- 
liar. If they are complex the number varies from one to three, 
according to the degree of complexity.’’ Specifically on the 
point of our present inquiry Wundt says “If we look at the 
metrical forms employed in music and poetry we find that the 
limit of three degrees is never exceeded. The absolute amount 
of accentuation may, of course, be very different in different 
cases. But in immediate perception these different degrees are 
always arranged in three principal classes which are alone of 
any real importance in metrical division as a basis of classifica- 
tion in metrical forms. As a matter of fact, however, music 
and poetry never push their use of this aid in the formation of 
easily comprehended ideational series to the extreme limit of 
conscious grouping. Each member in a rhythmical series must 
be referred. to its predecessors, and for this to be done with 
pleasure and without effort, it is necessary that the grasp of 


? The quotations from Wundt are taken from his Physiologische Psychologie 
and his Elements of Folk Psychology. 
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consciousness be not too heavily taxed. So that a time like 
the 6/4 is one of the most complex of the rhythms employed 


vou 


The psychological law, determining the rhythmical line, is 
here incisively presented. The rhythm of the hexameter cor- 
responds to Wundt’s observation, for it consists of two 3 accent 
parts. To the ear this is quite perceptible, while for the eye the 
division is not marked in the traditional way of printing the 
line. It would be more correct to indicate the break in the 
middle in some way, or else to write the two parts over each 
other. In this way the real character of the line would be more 
exactly expressed as a rhythmical couplet of two 3 stress parts. 
By uniting the two into one line a compound form with six 
stresses is reached which, as the 6/4 time in music is a maximum 
rarely exceeded. The rhythmical effect of the two in conjunc- 
tion, is that of a rising and falling movement, yielding a form 
of a higher order. We see the same combination in the allitera- 
tive line of the early Germanic epic, with its caesura, and also 
in the metre of Nibelungen and Gudrun epics. Here, however, 
the unity of the two parts is mainly marked and supported by a 
later device, namely, rhyme. Arranging motives in couplets 
is the usual thing in the simple song forms of music. The motive 
recurs, i.e. the rhythmical movement is repeated, giving the 
effect of confirmation. Or there may be an inversion of the 
melodic movement, or a change of the harmonic basis. Such 
changes are made without endangering the recognition of the 
motive. However, a change of rhythm, ora shifting of the main 
accent make it unrecognizable. While poetry holds to a regular 
rhythmical movement, throughout one composition, music has 
gone far in the inner differentiation and variety of its rhythms. 
One might pause here to ask, why it is that poetry has not fol- 
lowed music further in this direction. Poetry being the art of 
the word, hence essentially conceptual, could manifestly not 
keep pace with music in rhythmic-melodic development, while 
music, depending on melody and rhythm solely as its means of 
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expression, could go to the very limit of rhythmic-melodic possi- ie 
bilities. But might not poetry have gone farther in diffenrenta.-—~ 
tion of rhythm than it actually hasdone. To besure, thereisa 

strong tendency in this direction in the free rhythms of the ode, 

and one might surmise that it is largely the desire for greater 
internal variation and flexibility of rhythm, that underlies the 
experiments of the new movement of free verse, a striving 
toward more subtle and diversified rhythms, intimately corre- 
sponding to the changing courses of emotion. 

Now, the rhythmical line of poetry is not only a rhythmic- 
melodic series of sound, for then it would be pure music, not 
poetry; but it a rhythmical group of words expressing ideas. 
Under this aspect, the law of the span of consciousness again 
comes into the foreground as the decisive factor. For now it 
becomes specifically a question of the capacity of the mind to 
grasp a series of ideational elements, of focalizing the attention 
on an ideational complex of a certain extent. As Wundt points 
out, music and poetry use the aid of rhythmical forms in the 
formation of easily comprehended ideational series. The poet 
has something to tell and wants to be readily understood. He 
therefore instinctively makes the sentence, expressing an idea 
or image coincide as nearly as possible with the rhythmical 
series of accents, the same law of mental focalization, and grasp 
or measure of comprehension governing the one as well as the 
other. At this point the psychology of direct introspection 
affords the easiest means of verification. Mental self-examination 
shows that a relatively short series of ideational units comes 
into immediate consciousness, then sinks below the limen of 
distinct consciousness as a new one takes its place. This process 
is going on continually in our consciousness. The attention is 
momentarily concentrated on one idea, and passes from one to 
the other with only so much contextual consciousness as is 
necessary to refer and relate one group to the preceding and 
following groups. To be sure, the highly trained and unusually 
gifted mind is capable of exerting itself to exercise more complex 
intellectual functions, e.g. in the comprehension of involved per- 
iods of difficult writing. But poetry, by its very nature, is not 
the form for difficult mental processes, and does not address 
itself exclusively, nor even mainly, to intellectuals. The dismal 
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failure of so much philosophical and otherwise difficult verse 
is chiefly due to the writer’s failure to realize the fundamental 
requirement of poetic expression, which should always be 
simple, sensuous and passionate. At this point a brief reference 
to another factor, setting a superior limit upon the length of 
the line, should be inserted, viz., the exigencies of breathing. At 
the earlier period when poetry was always recited or sung, this 
circumstance was highly cooperative in punctuating the poet’s 
recital, and in influencing the division in the direction of units of 
equal length. 

However, it is not to be expected that the individual poetic 
thought or image, expressed in a sentence, should always coin- 
cide exactly with the accent group of regular rhythmical form. 
“In language, rhythmical expression is bound up with the mean- 
ing of words, and the context of thought expressed by the words. 
Thereby certain limits are set upon rhythmical movement.” 
(Wundt). This means that the perfect coincidence of the rhyth- 
mical with the ideational series, assuming that it is desirable, is 
not always possible. In Wundt’s opinion this coincidence is 
much more the rule in ancient than in modern poetry which 


leans toward the tempo and stress of ordinary speech. He also 
observes that displeasure is caused when the rhythmically 
arranged ideas exceed the range of comprehension, or when 
unexpected variations interrupt the rhythmical series, and 
finally when a certain rhythm by monotonous regularity 


wearies the attention. 

In order to get a satisfactory practical solution of this aspect 
of our question, we must turn to the poetical compositions 
themselves, to see what the practice of the poets really is. 
Reading a fairly large amount of various poetry ‘‘ad hoc”’ 
made it certain to my judgment, that the agreement of the 
ideational series with the rhythmical group is decidedly the rule 
in poetry. The fidelity with which the language of poetry 
follows and reflects the process of ideation is in close harmony 
with the essential purpose of the poet’s art, which is to present 
the emotional experience of life genuinely, simply and pleasing- 
ly. Thus, the formal principle of rhythmical and symmetrical 
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arrangement of poetical ideas appears under the form of psy- 
chological interpretation as an inner necessity of perfect 
expression. 

Poetry, in its artistic features, is not limited to this principle 
of outer form, for there are other equally important require- 
ments of poetic style;—picturesqueness, imaginativeness and 
ideality of expression and view, in all their various implications, 
and all that is called “inner form.” But poetry as form, as an 
art in the sense of tectonic structure and symmetrical order of 
presentation absolutely demands rhythmical and regular form. 
It is needless to say that when we have only the outer form 
without poetical content, there is no real poetry, only verse, 
“‘unpoetical verse.’”’ But when poetical revolutionaries throw 
form aside, and “‘free verse’’ walks abroad on irregular feet and 
lines, we must be careful to distinguish between the freedom 
which has its source in artistic impotence, and the sincere 
efforts of vigorous innovators at widening and deepening the 
means of poetical expression. With free rhythms, well estab- 
lished as an entirely legitimate phenomenon, it must not be 
forgotten that they have hitherto always been restricted to 
certain occasions and moods. The Greeks used them only for 
choral, i.e., ceremonial purposes. Goethe did not return to 
them after the ferment of ‘‘storm and stress’”’ had given way to 
mature artistic understanding. However, classical free verse 
is not entirely without certain restricting principles of form. 
Wundt says: “The variety of rhythmical forms is after all 
governed by certain general principles, and this is the strongest 
proof of the unchangeable character of the rhythmical sensa- 
tions.” 

The question of the origin of rhythm and its historico- 
genetic development has thus far not been touched upon. 
Our knowledge of the innermost nature of mind and its func- 
tions, as well as of the psychophysical processes, is not as yet 
sufficient to enable us to say, what consciousness, emotion, will, 
ideation, in themselves really are. Experience and reflection 
have led to a reasoned view of the manifestations and develop- 
ment of these phenomena; but every view concerning their 
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ultimate nature is still largely speculative. The fact of rhythm 
is contained in the fact of life as motion; the sense of rhythm 
is contained in the time-sense. The earliest rhythmic pheno- 
menon of clearly artistic character is the dance, preserving the 
closest connection with the primitive age. Primitive people, 
under strong emotional excitement, jump, run, gesticulate. 
In this, and in the mimic play accompanying it, we may recog- 
nize the first motor expression of feeling. It becomes regular 
and rhythmical in the ceremonial group-dances. It must be 
assumed, also, that music and language, in their most primitive 
forms of noise-instruments and vocal articulation, appear from 
the beginning in conjunction with the dance. ‘ Musical instru- 
ments, in the strict sense of the word, are almost unknown to 
primitive man. . . . The music of speech exalts and supple- 
ments the dance. . . . When all parts of the body are in 
motion, the articulatory organs also tend to participate. . . 

The real musical accompaniment of the dance is furnished by 
the human voice in the dance-song.”’ Especially the cult-song, 


* The following passage from W. Dilthey’s famous essay ‘Die Einbildungs- 
kraft des Dichters may throw light on this problem: 

“Die Poetik muss insbesondere das rhythmische Gefiihl in seinem Ur- 
sprung, vermége dessen es im Lebensgefiihl selber wurzelt, aufsuchen. Denn 
wie unser Kérper aussen iiberall Symmetrie zeigt, so geht durch seine inneren 
Funktionen der Rhythmus. Der Herzschlag wie die Atmung verlaufen in 
Rhythmen, das Gehen in einer regelmiassigen Pendelbewegung. In langsamerem, 
doch auch regelmassigen Wechsel folgen einander Wachen und Schlaf, Hunger 
und Mahlzeit. Die Arbeit wird durch den Rhythmus der Bewegung erleichtert. 
Gleichmissigfallende Tropfen, rhythmisch wiederkehrende Wellen, der ein- 
férmige Takt, den die Wirterin dem Kinde héren lisst, wirken beschwichtigend 
auf die Gefiihle und erregen Schlaf. Die Erklirung dieser umfassenden 
psychischen Bedeutung der Rhythmik ist ein noch ungelistes Problem. 
Denn dass wir vermittelst des Rhythmus leichter das Ganze des Empfindungs- 
wechsels einheitlich auffassen, erklirt augenscheinlich nicht die elementare 
Gewalt des Rhythmus. Erwigt man das Verhiltnis einer einfach auftretenden 
Empfindung zu dem Rhythmischen der Bewegungen, wie sie fiir Gesicht und 
Gehér den Reiz bilden, und betrachtet nun die Freude am Rhythmus als die 
Wiederkehr eines ahnlichen Verhiltnisses in héherer Ordnung, da die Teile 
dieses rhythmischen Verlaufs Empfindungen sind, so bleibt das doch noch 
vorliufig eine unbeweisbare Hypothese. Gerade die Poetik hat hier die Auf- 
gabe, zunichst empirisch die Tatsachen ihres weiten Gebietes, vom Lied, der 
Melodie und dem Tanz der Naturvilker bis zu der Gliederung des griechischen 


Chorliedes vergleichend zu bearbeiten.” Ediéor. 
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in close reciprocal relations with the dance and music, can be 
taken as the earliest form of rhythmical poetical utterance. 
“At a more advanced stage of primitive culture we find, as the 
result of joint labor, the work-song whose melody and rhythm 
are determined by the labor—In the work-song it is the con- 
stantly recurring rhythm of the work that tends directly to 
the repetition of the rhythmic and melodic motives—The 
musical element of speech, at this stage, is the refrain. One 
might say, without qualification, that the poetic form of speech 
began with the refrain.” It seems correct to say that the 
rhythmical form of poetry is not a self-generated phenomenon 
of language; it received its regular and rhythmical form from 
early close relation with music and the dance. Such views as 
these are not the result of speculative theorizing; they rest on 
the investigations of ethnology and folk-psychology. At the 
bottom of all the conscious rhythmical activities lies pleasure 
in rhythmical motion. “The earliest aesthetic stimuli are 
symmetry and rhythm.” 
Pu. SEIBERTH. 


Washington University. 





CONCERNING THE FUNCTIONS OF OLD ENGLISH 
“GEWEORPAN” AND THE ORIGIN OF 
GERMAN “GEWAHREN LASSEN” 


I. weordan and geweordan. 

In the oldest stage of Germanic the verb werpan, being per- 
fective in meaning, was incapable of adding to its stem the 
particle of perfectivation, ga, gi. In contrast with the Gothic, 
which has faithfully preserved this status, the Old English has 
gone very far in the analogical use of geweordan, by the side of 
weordan. A phrase like weard . . . omsege as used in Beow. 
2482 f.is found expanded to onsege gewearp in a charter of the 
end of the tenth century (Crawford Collection ed. Napier and 
Stevenson, 19.8). Growing uncertainty is reflected in the differ- 
ent treatment of the same form in two manuscripts of Gregory’s 
Dialogues, 22.8, MS.H: weard (bes gingran eadmodnys bam 
abbode to lareowe), MS.C: geweard. Again, AZlfric’s normal 
weard in da weard seo menigu swide ablicged, Hom. I 314.6 
appears as iward in the Early Middle English transcription 
in the Lambeth MS. (Morris, Old English Homilies I 89.31); 
in the same way weard, Zlfr. Hom. I 318.1 (ba weard micel ege 
on Godes geladunge) is changed to iweard, Lambeth MS., ib. 
93.7, weard, wurdon, 7lir. Hom. I 324. 11 f. to iweard, iweorden, 
Lambeth MS., id. 97.36, 99.1. Even in Beowulf, geweard, in 
pa sio fehd geweard gewrecen wradlice 3061 occurs in place of 
the proper weard. 

The invasion has practically become absolute conquest in 
the past participle, which nearly always appears in the form 
geworden. Indeed, the instances of worden are so rare as to 
arrest our attention. Gen. 1694, 2236, Dan. 124, Par. Ps. 
21.5, 21.11, 117.14, Met. Boeth. 19.29, Rush. Luke 2.1, Lind. 
Mat. Pref. 18.18, Wulfst. 279.30 are the only places of its occur- 
rence recorded in dictionaries and glossaries. 

The loose, apparently unmeaning use of this ge- is well illus- 
trated by the fact that in poetry purely metrical reasons seem to 
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have determined the choice of form in a number of passages. 
This applies e.g., to Andr. 550°: hold gewurde, 167°: pa sio 
stefn geweard / gehered, Crist 1182°: unrot geweard, Jul. 156°: 
min geweorbe, Gudl. 64°: bat us neah geweard, Met. Boeth. 
11.39°: eft gewiordan, Par. Ps. 73.7.3*: bet pbinum naman 
geweard, 101.5.5*: gelice' geweard, 118.67.1>: hean gewurde, etc. 

Sweet, whose observations on Old English usage always 
deserve careful attention, says (Ags. Dictionary, p. 204): 
“ geweorpan [is used] in all the meanings of weoran, especially 
the first group [i.e., happen, be made, be fulfilled, etc.], very 
rarely as auxiliary.” A closer examination seems to show 
somewhat more definitely that certain general principles or 
tendencies were, after all, influential factors in regulating the 
distribution of the forms weordan and geweordan. 

1. As an auxiliary verb with past participles, weordan 
retains its unquestioned leadership. Types: weard / feasceaft 
funden, Beow.6; Denum eallum weard / . . . willa gelumpen, 
ib. 823. The exceptions occurring in poetical texts are so few 
and inconclusive as to become negligible.? An instance wrongly 
cited by Grein under geweordan is Beow. 1303 f.: cearu wes 
geniwod, / geworden in wicun, since geworden should be consid- 
ered coordinate with geniwod. Besides, of course, the form 
geworden, which may be referred theoretically either to weordan 
or geweordan, is to be left out of the discussion.? Even ina late 
example like the following from Wulfstan: of eorban gewurdan 
@rest geworhte ba Se we sylfe ealle of coman, (and to eorban we 
scylan ealle geweorpban), 5.12, it seems quite possible that gewur- 
dan preserved in a measure its independence, geworhte being 
added to reinforce the meaning of the verb. 

2. weordan, in the main, holds its own in combination with 
predicative nouns and adjectives. Types: pet we des mordres 
meldan ne weorden, El. 428; ond ba cearwylmas colran wurdap, 
Beow. 282. 


1 Obviously, gelice is an error for gelic. 

? The most prominent case, Beow. 3061 has been quoted before. In Andr. 
167, 804, Gudl. 64, Par. Ps. 73.7., 108.13 the exigencies of the meter furnish a 
sufficient excuse.—As an interesting translation may be mentioned 6a he weard 
gedofen, Mat. 14.30 (=cum coepisset mergi). 

3 The peculiar use of wes geworden, weard geworden, in place of a preterite, 
cannot be taken up here. 
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Similarly, e.g., Grendel weard . . . ingenga min, Beow. 
1775; he eac bes tida weard, Wulfst. 277.19; sum meden weard 
lama, Dial. Greg. 228.9; babiscopas . . . wurdon . . . fleme*,ib. 
241.3; ba froxas wurdon deade, AZlfr. Exod. 8.13; wurdon hale, 
Mat. 14.36; da wurdon hig ealle forhte, Luke 4.36; etc.® 

3. Still more pronounced is the predominance of weordan 
in connection with prepositional phrases and, likewise, with 
adverbs of place. Types: he on fylle weard, Beow. 1544; wearp 
he Heapolafe to handbonan, Beow. 460;—hie sume inne wurdon, 
OE. Chron. A.p. 867. 

Similarly, e.g., to hrober . . . weordan, Crist 1196; he 
wierd on fastum slepe, Cur. Past. 194.12;° seo ylca cester . . . 
weard on bryne, Dial. Greg. 47.23; by les hi . . . on ofermettum 
weorden, Boeth. 133.24; we of pisse weorulde weordad, Solil. 
67.2; banne weorbap bes mannes lif and saule of bam heape mines 
folces, Wulfst. 218.12; to hwon sculon wit weordan nu? Gen. B 
815 (=OS. Gen. 24: te hui sculun uuit uuerdan nu?); moste 
ane tide ute weordan, Gen. B 369; gif eage of weord, AZdelb. Laws 
43. 

Applying this rule (as well as the first one stated) to a case 
of textual criticism, it will be seen that the emendation, 
originally proposed by Zupitza, in Elene 614: (ond him hlaf ond 
stan) on gesthde bu samod geweordad (MS.: on gesihde bu geweor- 
dad) is extremely improbable, and that the correct reading was 
obviously on gesihde bu geseted weordad.’ 

4. Certain exceptions to these rules suggest, as a possible 
explanation, the theory that geweordan was felt to be more 
appropriate when the fact of a far-reaching, violent, or sudden 
change was to be emphasized.* Also, the ideas of futurity and 


‘Cf. German fliichtig werden. 

® Occasionally the meaning shades off into ‘turn out,’ ‘prove’: dat hi 
beaduweorca beteran wurdon, Brun. 48; pet his goddeda / swydran weordan 
ponne misdeda, OE. Chron A.p. 959 (D, E). 

® Cf. Ancr. Riwle 236.24: his meister iweard (Var.: ward) aslepe; ib. 27: 
iweard eft aslepe. 

7 Sievers (Beitr. X, 518) objected, on metrical grounds, to ten Brink’s con- 
jecture gesetle weordad or geweordad. Certainly the second alternative is pre- 
cluded by our first rule-—The corresponding passage of the ‘Legends of the 
Holy Rood,’ ed. Morris, p. 11, 1. 13 ff. reads: . . . and man him lecge toforan 
stanas and hlafas. 

® Liebermann in his excellent glossary to the Ags. Laws gives ‘anders 
werden’ as one of the meanings of geweordan. 
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potentiality seem to have been favorable to the employment of 
the fuller forms. 

Thus we find, e.g., ba hrade efter Sam wordum . . . n@s 
an brehitmhwil to don, pat se cniht beforan eallum bam brodrum 
geweard from deofle on gefaren, Dial. Greg. 242.28; (hu ic) modor 
geweard . . . Meotudes suna, Crist 93, 210; ic smeage ymbe pe, 
Drihten, for bam pu gewurde min helpend, Rule of Chrodegang 
26.17; seo stow gewearb swibe mere ond giet to dege is, Oros. 
120.20; ond swa gewurdon . . . sode martyras, Dial. Greg. 
232.2; ond eft semninga swige gewyrded, El. 1274; gif . . . wif 
hi... forlicge ..., geweorde heo to woruldsceame syddan hyre 
sylfre, Cnut Laws II 53; cwed pat pas stanas to hlafe gewurdon, 
Mat. 4.3; sege bisum stane pet he to hlafe gewurde, Luke 4.3; 
se deofol . . . aetbryt bet word of hyra heortan, bat hig burh pone 
geleafan hale ne gewurdad, Luke 8.12 (=ne credentes salvi 
fiant); im Otsse giberhinad is fader min pette . . . ge giwordas 
mine Segnas, Rush. John 15.8 (WS.: beon);* ac gewurde he swa 
swa gingra ... beohe . . . Luke 22.26; iceom .. . vyidra 
ponne . . . middangeard meahte geweorban, Rid. 41.42. 

From certain other cases, such as wenad we hweper pes 
@dele wer er enigne lareow hefde, se be efter ban pus manigra 
manna lareow geweard? Dial. Greg. 12.21; pet to frofre geweard 
eallum eordwarum, Crist 722; se to frofre geweard foldbuendum, 
Gr.-Wii. II 246.22; swa hwa swa wille betwix eow mare geweordan, 
Rush. Mat. 20.26 (WS.: beon), we are furthermore justified, 
perhaps, in inferring that the ge- form was preferred when the 
reference was not to individual instances, but to an entire 
group, so as to approach a statement of a generic character. 

5. This appears still more clearly in the well established use 
of geweordan in the sense of ‘come to pass,’ ‘happen,’ when 
construed impersonally, either without subject or with the 
formal subject pet, hit. The underlying principle may well be 
expressed in Paul’s words (Mittelhochdeutsche Grammatik, 
§306): “Die Partikel ge- . . . tritt ein, wo der Satz Ausdruck 
eines allgemeinen Gedankens, nicht einer bestimmten Tatsache 
ist.”” Thus, e.g., gif be efre gewyrd, pet . . . , Boeth. 105.24; 
geweard, det, Cur. Past. 111.25; geweard, petite . . . , Oros. 


* For the encroaching on the domain of weordan by the substantive verb, 
see P. Fijn van Draat, Engl. St. xxxi, 375 ff. 
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98.30, etc.; nmafre gewurpe,” pat... , Par. Ps. 108.7; ne sec 
ou pburh hlytas hu de geweordan scyle, Apothegms 32; hu wolde 
pet geweordan on woruldrice, / pat . . . , El. 456; hit geweordep, 
pet, Dial. Greg. 6.14; eall forewat, hu hit geweordan sceall er er 
hit geweorde, Boeth. 128.17. 

Similarly, we find geweordan, ‘come into being,’ ‘arise,’ 
employed in references to the creation of the world: 03 pat 
peos woruldgesceaft / burh word geweard wuldorcyninges, Gen. 
110, or to certain acts of the creation: geweorde leoht, ALlfr. 
Gen. 1.3, gewurde fesines, id. 1.6. 

Naturally, geweordan was also regarded as a suitable means 
of accentuating the resultative function: ‘be fulfilled.’ Thus, 
gewurbe bin willa, Mat. 6.10, (however, Rush.: weerde); so 
Gr.-Wii. IT 233,35, AZlfr. Hom. I 264.17, Wulfst. 125.10;" gewyrde 
pet, Tud. Dei (Liebermann, Ags. Laws) vii, 24. 

6. On the other hand, weordan ‘happen,’ ‘arise,’ is the standard 
form in statements of an individual character (or ‘concrete 
clauses’): hream weard in Heorote, Beow. 1302; wundor weard 
on wege, Rid. 69(68).3; gif banes bite weord, AEdelb. Laws 35; 
efter bem wearh swa micel moncwealm on Rome, Oros. 217.33; 
per wearp micel gefeoht, OE. Chron. A.D. 800; per nan hefelic 
gefeoht ne wear, ib. 868; ba weard mycel hunger on pam rice, 
Luke 15.14; etc. 

At the same time, it is easy to see that the competition of 
geweordan in this field would gather increasing strength, the 
more nearly a statement was considered to be of universal appli- 
cation. It is also to be recognized that a large number of 
‘exceptions’ may be accounted for by the factors pointed out 
above as favorable to the use of the fuller forms. In this way, 
dependent clauses become especially susceptible to such dis- 
turbing influences. 

To mention a few examples. wurdon awende . . . to bam 
mesten swicdome pe efre mihte gewurdan, OE. Chron. a.pd. 1086; 
ac swylce bing gewurdap for folces synna, ib.; ba undernam God- 
wine eorl swyde, bat on his eorldome sceolde swilc geweordan, 
OE. Chron. a.p. 1052 (E); ic sceal . . . bara monegena gewinna 

10 Thus the punctuation of Grein and Assmann is to be corrected. 


1 Ajenbite of Inwyt 262: yworbe pi wil. 
2 According to Paul’s definition, Prinzipien der Sprachgeschichte, §52. 
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geswigian pe on eastlondum gewurdon, Oros. 218.20; hwethe .. . 
wundra geworhte, er bat maste gewurde, Wulfst. 22.14; forban 
wa eow, pat ge efre gewurdon men, ib. 297.24; swidost para 
cyninga be er him gewurde, OE. Chron. a.p. 959 (D, E); on bam 
dagum beod swylce gedrefednessa, swylce ne gewurdon of frymde 
pere gesceafte ... ne na ne gewurpad, Mark 13.19; biddad 
pet eower fleam on wintra odde on restedage ne gewurpe, Mat. 
24.20 (Rush. : werpe) ; fela cynna egesan geweorpad (future), Wulfst. 
86.14; tacna gewurdad (future), Alfr. Hom. I 608.5 (ib. 19: 
tacna beod); hwylce tacna beod ponne pas ping gewurdap? Luke 
21.7 (=cum fieri incipient); ahefe bine girde and sleh on eordan, 
bette gnetias gewurdon ofer eall Egipta land, ALlfir. Exod. 8.16. 

But when every possible allowance is made, evidences of 
increasing irregularity and fluctuation in the differentiation 
of the two forms are, indeed, apparent on every hand." 

No attention can be given in this rapid survey to the dif- 
ferences between individual texts (or groups of texts) or to the 
interesting question of the expression of the passive. 

But mention is to be made of a remarkable variant of 
geweordan, viz. aworda= ‘fieri,’ which occurs (mostly as past 
participle) in the Lindisfarne Gospels and Rushworth,? once 
also in Rushworth! (Mark 1.9). It was felt to be identical, 
and interchangeable, with geweordan; cf. Mark 15.33, Rush.: 
giward (=facta) . . . awordne werun (=factae), Lind.: award 

. awordne weron; Lind. Mat. 13.21 awerd { geworden } 
geward, Luke 4.42 a- t geward, John 5.9 award | geworden wes. 
Its Middle English continuation appears in Lazjamon 25580: to 
blisse hit awurde (in the later MS.: teorne)—the only instance 
recorded by Miatzner, Stratmann-Bradley, and in the New 
English Dictionary. Other examples, however, could probably 
be found; indeed one additional case is cited (from P. Plowm. 


% Just a few samples. a) Oros. 5.2: hu pet Macedonisce gewin geweard; 
OE. Chron. A.p. 592 (E): mycel wal geweard on Brytene; ib. A.p. 1089 (E): 
swilce eac geweard . . . mycel ecordstyrunge;—b) Mat. 13.32, WS.: hit wyrp 
treow, Rush.: gewyrd; Mat. 26.5, WS.: pe les to mycel styrung wurde, Lind.: 
geworde, Rush.: gewyrde; Luke 1.20, WS.: 03 pone deg pe Sas Ding gewurdap, 
Rush.: des wordes; Luke 1.34, WS.: hu gewyrd pis, Lind., Rush.: wordes; 
Luke 2.1, WS.: wes geworden, Lind.: aworden, Rush.: worden. 
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B 6.228) in the third division of this paper. This verb aweordan 
is, of course, quite distinct in use from aweordan ‘perish,’ ‘be 
spoiled,’ as found in gyf pat sealt awyrd, Mat. 5.13, Lind.: 
forwordes (= quodsi sal evanuerit);" cf. the causative awyrdan. 
But it is entirely reasonable to believe that merely two different 
lines of the semantic development of d- (*uz-) are represented 
by the two identical compound verbs. 


For the extensive use of Middle English j;ewurde(n) (iwur- 
de(n)), by the side of wurde(m), Matzner’s Dictionary may be 
consulted. 

In Old Low Franconian one example of gewerthan is pre- 
served, Ps. 71.19: gewerthe, gewerthe = fiat, fiat. 

In Middle Dutch gewerden (geworden, etc.) is quite common. 
See Verwijs-Verdam, Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, Vol. II. 
To cite one characteristic specimen: (Het lichaam) wert der 
wormen spise .. ., sich, daertoe saltu ghewaerden, Tien PI. 
2466. According to Verdam, the verb is still retained in 
West Flemish: gewerden, geweerden. 

In Old Saxon the line of division between werdan and 
giwerdan is much more clearly drawn than in Old English. The 
Heliand knows giwerdan only in the sense of ‘happen,’ ‘come 
to pass,’ ‘befall’ (nearly always in impersonal use).’” In one 
passage, 1. 5814 (Cotton. MS.), Heyne, in defiance of the 
regular practice of the text, emends wurdun to giwurdun—: 


“Tt must be admitted that the ME. aworthe could be explained as a mere 
by-form of iworthe (cf. aware from OE. gewer) or, in fact, as the result of the 
well-known loose handling of prefixes. Cf., e.g., P. Plowm. 11.163 yworthe, 
Var. worbe; 1.201 worthe, Var. yworbe; 11.84 aspare, Var. spare; 12.152 appeir- 
ede, Var. yperede; 12.63 ywar, Varr. twar, awar, war. (Also Twelfth Century 
Homilies ed. Belfour, 52.10 fordwitene corrected to fordawitene, 116.32 fordi- 
witene; 104.20 aweg awdt.) 

% The curious combination, Lind. Mat. 26.52: ford awordad=peribunt 
(WS.: forwurpad, Rush.: forweorpad) could be interpreted as either=/ford 
gewordad (so Toller) or=awordad ‘will perish’ with adverb ford added for 
emphasis. Perhaps there was a crossing of two ideas in the glossator’s mind, 
the form ewordad (=peribunt) calling up the other verb aweordan = geweordan. 

% Cf. Crist 624: to bere ilcan |scil. eordan] scealt eft geweorpan / wyrmum 
aweallen. 

17 Even in this sense, werdan occurs, as: werde mi aftar thinun wordun 286; 
werda thin willeo obar thesa werold alla, / so sama an erdo, 1606. 
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all wurthun / thiu fri an forahton.* (Cf. ll. 3713 f., 2924, 2243, 
etc.) In the minor OS. monuments only two cases of giwerthan 
are found. 

The Middle Low German use of gewerden ‘werden’ is illus- 
trated in Schiller-Liibben’s Dictionary. Thus, e.g., die sundach 
was die irste dach, die ie gewart, Sachsensp. II, 66, 2. 

In Old High German giwerdan, as a variant of werdan, is 
entirely unknown. Even the participle giwortan is surprisingly 
rare; it never occurs in Otfrid, twice in Isidor, but is the pre- 
ferred form in Tatian. 

In Middle High German gewerden is sometimes met with in 
Middle German sources and in Gotfried’s Tristan (Paul, Mittel- 
hochd. Gram., 6th ed., §307, n.). 


II. The impersonal use of geweordan, ‘convenire.’ 

The primitive sociative function of ge- (cf. Lat. con-) appears 
in full force in the interesting use of this verb, exactly as it 
does in the Gothic noun gawatrpi (=elphyn) and its derivatives 
gagawatrpjan, gagawatrpnan; cf. OE. gecwedan ‘agree’ (as in 
Beow. 535), Go. gagiban, gagiss (=cbygwvov); OE. geseon ‘see 
each other’ (cf. Mod. Phil. III, 263); Go. gagiman (= ovvépxeoOa, 


also impers. gagimib, = dvyjxev); Go. gabatran (= rapaBadrev, 
conferre).?® 

Its general meaning is ‘be agreeable to,’ ‘please,’ ‘suit,’ 
or rendered personally, ‘agree’; cf. German eins werden, tiber- 
einkommen.”” The agreement may consist merely in a ‘con- 


18 Sievers suggests the emendation alla. 

1° Cf. compound nouns like OE. geneat, gesid, gefera, geselda, gebofta, 
gebedda, gehlytta (consors), gebeor (conviva), geleod ‘fellow countryman,’ (also 
gehwa), or Go. gasinba (cuvéxinuos), gahlaiba (cvoiparuerns, ovppalyrhs), 
gawatirstwa (cuvepyés), galeika (cboowpos), gadaila (cvpputroxos, cvyxowwvds), 
garazna (yelrwv); OHG. gibur(o), gihlozo, gileibo, gimazzo, gisedalo, gisindo; etc. 
See e.g., Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik I, §§130, 154f.; H.A.J.van Swaay, 
Het prefix ga-, gi-, ge-, zijn geschiedenis, en zijn invloed op de “ Actionsart,” etc. 
(1901), pp. 33 ff. It may be noted that these formations answer in function to 
the later stratum of the ef(e)m- compounds like OE. ef(e)n-hlyita (consors), -Begn, 
-Seow (conservus), -yrfeweard (coheres), -biscop (coepiscopus); also ef(e)n- 
Owere (concors), -ece (coeternus); ef(e)n-cuman (convenire), -blissian (congra- 
tulari), -gefeon (congaudere), Srowian (compati), etc.; cf. also Graff, Althoch- 
deutscher Sprachschatz I, 96: eban-. 

2 Note Alfric’s interesting, if inexact rendering of ‘convenior’ by (ic com 
samod cumen odde) me geweard in his Grammar, 218.7 ff.—Unfortunately, OE. 
lician cannot with any degree of certainty be cited as a semantic analogue, 
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sensus of opinion’ regarding some happening or circumstance 
(as in Beow. 1598), or—as is commonly the case in the examples 
under consideration—it may look toward some action to be 
taken, thus involving the idea of ‘decide,’ ‘determine.’ Again, 
the phrase may denote an agreement between or among a num- 
ber of persons, or it may refer to a wholehearted decision by a 
single person: ‘make up one’s mind,’ ‘resolve,’ ‘determine,’ 
cf. Middle High German enein werden,** German mit sich eins 
werden.” But the essential unity of meaning should never be 
lost sight of. 

As to construction, this geweordan is most frequently found 
with the accusative of the person,—sometimes in absolute use, 
once with an infinitive, and very often with the genitive of the 
thing or a jet-clause, or with both; in a few cases prepositional 
phrases (with ymb, wid, to) have taken the place of the (earlier) 
genitival construction. The idea of ‘mutual agreement’ is 
occasionally emphasized by the addition of betwih, betweonum 
and personal pronouns. In a number of instances, mostly late 
ones, the dative of the person is met with; in several cases of this 
type the two parties to the agreement are specified and joined 


by the copulative amd. Whether the use of this dative is in 
part due to the influence of (ge)weordan ‘happen,’ is a question 
possibly to be answered in the affirmative. 
Examples :* 

a) geweordan used absolutely. 





cf. Franck-van Wijk, Etym. Woordenboek, s.v. lijken. (The use of lician and 
gelician in the following two passages is decidedly instructive: licade us efen- 
cuman, Bede 276.13 (=placuit convenire nos); eowrum Fader gelicode eow rice 
syllan, Luke 12.32 (=complacuit Patri vestro dare vobis regnum.) 

21 E.g., unz daz er aber einer vart / durch banekie eneine wart, Gotfr. Tristan 
409. 

2 Cf., e.g., mid hine gemyndgade, Bede 346.2 (=rememorando secum). 

* A number of the examples here presented may be found in Professor 
Hubbard’s admirable paper, “‘ Beowulf 1598, 1996, 2026; uses of the impersonal 
verb geweorpan,”’ in this Journal, xvii, 119-124, by which, in fact, the present 
study was first suggested. (Several of the passages were referred to by J. L. 
Hall in a brief note, Johns Hopkins University Circulars VI (1886), 32 f.) It 
was a happy idea of Professor Hubbard’s to include analogous examples from 
other Germanic dialects. It will be shown, I hope, especially in the third 
division of this article, that this line of investigation can be still further 
extended. 
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pa ne meahte heo betweoh him gebwerigan ond geweordan, 
Bede 272.31 (=qui cum invicem concordare non possent). 
This is, perhaps, a combination of a personal construction 
(gebwerigan) and an impersonal one (geweordan); meahte might 
be considered either singular or plural, see Anglia xxv, 313. 
MS. B reads: gewurban ond gebwerigan. 

he ded swa swa hine silfne gewyrd, and he nenne redboran 
nafo, ZElfric’s Preface to Genesis 24.23. (Bright, in the glos- 
sary to his Ags. Reader: “‘according to his own decree.’’) 

Ealle Sas Bing ded se Halga Gast, todelende eghwilcwm be 
dam Se him gewyrd, AAlfir. Hom. I 322.29. So in the early Mr. 
transcription in the Lambeth MS. (Morris, Old English Homi- 
lies I 97.22): bi ban pet him iwurd. 

se halga gast hy todelp . . . Godes halgum mannum be dam 
pe him gewurd, Wulfst. 57.9. 

heo hafde pone sceatt, swa swa him geweard, ALlfr. Lib. Iud. 
16.21 (=data illi pecunia, quam promiserant). 

heo da dydon, swa heo per geweard, Wulfst. 226.27. 

. . biscop det lond gebycge, sue hie Sonne geweorde, Sweet, 

The Oldest English Texts (Charters), 442.20. (Thorpe in his 

edition, Diplom. Angl. 463, doubtfully conjectures Ait for hie.) 

ofsloh bar mycelne ende pes folces ond nam him on orfe ond 

on mannum ond on @ehtum swa him geweard, OE. Chron. A.D. 

1052(E); not “as it befell him’ (Plummer), but ‘as it suited 

him.’ Cf. the expression occurring in the same annal: namon 
him per scipu ond gislas swa fela swa hi woldon. 

pet cowrum beawum ond minum ne mihte etgedere gewurdan, 
Dial. Greg. (MS.H) 105.20 (=quia vestris ac meis moribus 
minime conveniret). In MS.C the impersonal construction is 
given up: pet eowrum beawum ond minum ne mihte an wise 
gewurdan (MS.O: gedwerigan). 

swa swa him ond bam cynge geweard, OE. Chron. a.p. 1103.™ 

fordan de dam luste and geswencednysse naht eade on anum 
timan ne gewyrd, AAlfr. Hom. II 92.20. 

wyn pu nu ongean pone wuldres Cyning, and gewurde pe and 
hym, Harrowing of Hell, in Bright’s Ags. Reader 133.22 (Bright’s 

“Perhaps Jud. 259: ku Sone cumbolwigan / wid da halgan maegd hafde 


geworden should be included. The case is, at any rate, sufficiently similar. 
(Cf. ‘get on with.’) 
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Glossary: ‘“‘let it be between you’). Cf. Maldon 60: us sceal 
ord and ecg er geseman, / grimm gud plega, er we gafol syllon. 

b) geweordan with infinitive.* 

(In consequence of the confusion of tongues, Gen. xi) ne 
meahte hie gewurdan weall stenenne / up ford timbran, Gen. 
1691. (Note 1694 ff.: wes oder[rje eghwilc worden / megburh 
fremde, siddan Metod tobred / burh his mihtasped monna sprece.) 
Toller’s rendering (Ags. Dictionary, s.v. téhladan), “they could 
not combine to carry on the building of the wall” is a great 
improvement upon that of Grein, ‘‘nicht werden mocht’ es 
ihnen, etc.”’ 

c) With genitive of the thing. 

pa hie nanre sibbe ne geweard, Oros. 204.23. 

swipe hredlice pes pe hie pas geworden hefde, OE. Chron. 
A.D. 918 (B,C,D,); ‘very soon after they had agreed thereon.’ 

. . . pa senatores, pat synd peodwitan, bat deghwamlice 
smeadon . . . embe ealles folces pearfe and heora red cyddon 
pam casere, and him geweard anes, ALlfr. Lib. Iud. Epilogus, 
Grein 263.26. Cf. German eins werden.* 

d) With a jet-clause. 


hie geweard jet hie wolden to Romanum fribes wilnian, Oros. 
178.7 (=petendam esse a Romanis pacem decreverunt.)*’ 

hie ealle geweard him betweonum pet hie wolden Romanum 
geswican, Oros. 234.13 (=cum defectionem meditarentur). 
Similarly, 7). 280.20. 


% Cf. Gothic wairpan with dative and infinitive, as in warp . . . galeiban 
imma, Luke 6.6 (see Streitberg, §318; Sturtevant, Mod. Lang Notes xxxii, 
141 ff.); also OE. becuman with infinitive (see Callaway, The Infinitive in Anglo- 
Saxon, p. 8). 

* This eins is presumably to be explained as gen. sing. An unequivocal 
Middle Low German example dating from A.p. 1416 has been noticed in Liib- 
ben’s Mitielniederdeutsche Grammatik etc., p. 172: Item so is de gemeyne selscopp 
ens geworden, dat de vastelauendes schaffere up scolen sluten den kelre des myddages 
io teynen, etc. Two instances are given in Schiller-Liibben’s Dictionary, s.v. 
gewerden, viz.: des ne kunde die rad nicht ens gewerden, Brem. G.Q. 89; en konden 
sey des gheldes nicht eyns gewerden, Seib. Urk. 540, 115. Some Middle Dutch 
examples may be found in Verwijs-Verdam’s Dictionary, s.v. gewerden; e g., 
Of zijs myet eens ghewerden en consten, zo zoudt de raet vander stat scheyden, 
R.v. Utr. 1,198,42. (Dutch eens worden.) 

27 Cf., e.g., Blick]. Hom. 151.1: pohton pet hie woldan ofslean 3a apostolas; 
Boeth. 102.10: 3a dohte he Sat he wolde gesecan helle godu. 
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peh be Romane hefde geworden hwene er, bet he on Asiam 
feran sceolde, Oros. 208.28. 

(ba geweard pat pridde gewinn Romana ond Cartaina, =ter- 
tium Punicum bellum exortum est), ond geweard pa senatos him 
betweonum, gif hie mon priddan sipe oferwunne, bat mon ealle 
(Cartaina, C) towurpe, Oros. 210.14 (=cum senatus delendam 
Carthaginem censuisset). 

Da geweard usic, bat we woldon swa / Drihten adrifan, Sat. 
256. 

pa geweard pone weregan . . . pat he costode cyning alwihta, 
Sat. 669. 

da geweard hine dat he gecierde inn to dem screfe ond wolde 
him Ser gan to feltune, Cur. Past. 197.14. Sweet’s rendering 
“then it happened” is inadmissible. 

Hu meg bem geweordan . . . pat he pone stan nime / wid 
hungres hleo, hlafes ne gime . . . ? El. 611; ‘how is it possible 
that he should decide (choose) to take the stone?? Weymouth’s 
(and Holt’s) translation, ‘‘How can (shall) it bewithhim . . .” 
fails to do justice to the context. The dative bem may well be 
attributed to analogy. 

Hwi geweard inc swa pet gyt dorston fandtan Godes? Elfr. 
Hom. I 316.33 (=Act. V 9: quid utinam convenit vobis 
tentare Spiritum Domini?); cf. 316.22: hi cwedon him betweo- 
nan, pet hi woldon . . . , 23:namon 6a to rede, pet... So 
in the Lambeth MS. (Morris, Old English Homilies I 93.4): 
hwi iweard hinc® swa pet git dursten fondian Godes? Thorpe and 
Morris take the clause in the sense of “why have ye (two) so 
done ... ?” 

e) With genitive of the thing, generally in the form of the 
(proleptic) bes, and pet-clause. 

pa Sas monige geweard, / pet hine seo brimwylf abroten 
hefde, Beow. 1598; well explained by Hubbard: ‘‘many agreed 
in thinking... ” 

hafad pas geworden wine Scyldinga/ ... ond pet red 
talad, / pat he mid Sy wife . . . se@cca gesette, Beow. 2026; 
‘the friend of the Scyldings has made up his mind as to that 
(decided on the policy) . . . ’; gesette should be understood as 
optative of the present (not as the preterite). Shipley’s version 


28 Strangely misprinted Aine in the New English Dictionary 
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(The Genitive Case in Ags. Poetry, p. 43): “this had happened 
to the friend of the Scyldings’”’ is certainly antiquated. 

Hu geweard pe pas... , Sat du sebeorgas secan wol- 
des ... ? Andr. 307. Rendered very acceptably by Sweet: 
“what made you think of . . . (determine to... )?” Krapp 
explains geweordan as “occur, befall.”’ 

gif des geweorpe gesibcundne mannan ofer pis gemot, bat he 
unrihthemed genime ofer cynges bebod, Wihtred Laws 5; ‘if a man 
of the rank of a gesid takes it into his head...’ Lieber- 
mann, who operates with the meaning ‘happen,’ feels con- 
strained to propose two emendations, viz. det and gesibcunde(?). 

geweard him and pam folce on Lindesige anes, pat hi hine 
horsian woldan (D, E: sceoldon), OE. Chron. a.p. 1014(C).” 

f) With prepositions (ymb, wid, to). 

sceolde unc Adame yfele gewurdan / ymb jet heofonrice, per 
ic ahte minra handa geweald, Gen. B 387;‘we two, I and Adam, 
would ill agree as to, i.e. fight about, the kingdom ...’ *™ 

pa geweard pam hiaforde and pam hyrigmannum wid anum 
peninge,** Supplement to A-lfric’s Homilies (ed. Napier), 
Arch. cii, 31=Thorpe’s Anal. Ags. 73.29 (= Mat. xx 2: conven- 
tione autem facta cum operariis ex denario diurno); hu la, ne 
geweard unc to anum peninge? ib., = Anal. Ags. 74.21 (= Mat. 
xx 13: nonne ex denario convenisti mecum?) 





Middle English 


(Cf. the OE. examples quoted above under d.) 
pa ne mihtte heom iwurde, / wha pis lond scolde ajen, / and 
to-wende mid alle / a muchelere wradde, Lazam. 29427.—Ofte heo 


2° Cf. Wurdan pa ealle swa anrede mid pam cynge pet hy woldan Godwines 
fyrde gesecan, OE. Chron. A.p. 1052(D); pa weron ealle on annysse mid pam 
apostolum, 7Elfr. Hom. I 316.3. 

Cf. the expression of the corresponding active (causative) idea: On 
bem dagum . . . weron twegen cyningas ymb bet rice winnende . . . pa sendon 
hie to Philippuse, ond bedon pat he hie ymb pat rice gesemde. 

* Perhaps both wid and to should be credited here with the definite function 
of denoting the price, as in Awi ne sealde heo pas sealfe wip prim hundred penegon, 
John 12.5; hu ne becypad hig twegen spearwan to peninge? Mat. 10.29. Cf. Dial. 
Greg. 63.25, Ms.C: bebohte his hors to twelf mancussum, MS.H: gesealde his hors 
wid twelf mancosum.—Luther’s rendering of Mat. XX 2 is: da er mit den Arbei- 
tern eins ward um einen Groschen. 
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eoden to rede, / ofte heo heolden rune, / er heom mihte iwurden, / 
waht heo don wolde (Var.: her hii mihte iworpe), ib. 25331. 

With a clear change of the impersonal to the personal con- 
struction: 3if bu pis nult iwurden (Madden: “agree to [do] this”’; 
Stratmann-Bradley: “allow”’), Je wurs peo scalt® iwurden, 
Lajam. 8910; 3if 3e wolden iwurden / and don mine iwille, ib. 
19318. (Cf. the OE. examples under a. and c.) 


Middle Dutch 

See Verwijs-Verdam, Middelnederlandsch Woordenboek, Vol. 
II (where the following examples are listed). Cf. the OE. 
examples under c. 

Des gewerde God, Lanc. III, 3966. (Verdam takes God as 
nominative.) 

Si antwerdden hem [Pilatus] . . . wat gheet ons dit ane? 
wale ghewerds di, L.v.J., c. 226; ic ben sonder plecht van den 
bloede dis gherechts menschen; wale ghewerds u (=vos videritis), 
4b. c. 228; Verdam: ‘‘dit is uwe zaak.” 

Heeft sijs verdient wel, dat gi hare sijt dus fel, wel gewerts hare 
ende u, Mor. 1413; Verdam: ‘‘dan moet gij dit onder elkander 
uitmaken.” Cf. the last OE. example under a. and the first 
example under f.* 

A trace of this usage—with change to the personal construc- 
tion—remains in the modern Dutch expression niet met iemand 
kunnen geworden (‘get along with’). Cf. footnote 24. 


Old Saxon 
(Cf. the OE. examples under d.) 
Thea gumon alle giward, / that sie ina gihobin te heroston, / 
gikurin ina te kuninge, Hel. 2883. H.A.J. van Swaay’s rendering 
is (op. cit., p. 287): “‘in den zin krijgen.” 


Middle Low German 
(Cf. the OE. examples under a.) 
Personal construction: 
so dan eyn raet tor tyd myt den sulbygen nycht konde gewerden, 
so sollen se veer van der gemeynheit unde veer van den ampten tho 


%2 No doubt sca/ was intended. 

* The construction with the dative (provided Verdam is right in calling 
the case dative rather than accusative) as well as the second meaning assigned 
by Verdam to wel gewerde des di, viz. “wel bekome het u,” “iets hebbe goede 
gevolgen voor u” bespeaks the influence of gewerden ’happen.’ 
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sych bydden unde myt em gewerden, Seibertz, Westf. Urk. 435 
(quoted from Schiller-Liibben’s Dictionary). Cf. the examples 
of eens (eyns) gewerden, footnote 26. 

Note. The meaning ‘agree,’ hence ‘get along (with),’ 
‘manage’ is well illustrated in modern dialectal usage (Ripuar- 
ian, near the Low Franconian border): ich sal wat met iich 
gewede, ‘ich werde wohl mit euch fertig werden.’ (Aachen.)™ 


Old High German 


Otfrid furnishes several examples,® in which the basic idea 
of ‘please,’ ‘seem good’ has taken on the specific meanings of 
‘enjoy’ and ‘desire.’ That this development has been assisted 
by association with werd (i.e., in the sense of ‘dear’), is to be 
admitted as a possibility, but it is clearly wrong to assert a 
direct etymological connection of the verb with that adjective 
(so Schade, Wackernagel, and Braune in his Lesebuch).* The 
identity of this giwerdan with the impersonal OS. giwerdan, 
OE. geweordan is further attested by Otfrid’s use of giwurt, 
‘oblectatio,’ which runs parallel to wurt, ‘fatum,’ OS. wurd, 
OE. wyrd, i.e. formations carrying out the meaning of werdan, 
etc. 

Meaning ‘enjoy’ (cf. c.): 

giwerdan mohta siu (sie) es tho, Otfrid II 8.9, IV 9.20; so 
sie thes brotes giward, III 6.44. 

Meaning ‘desire’ (cf. d.): 

ob inan giwurti, thaz er heil wurti, III 4.20. 


III. geweordan leian and its cognates. 
A special application of the genuinely idiomatic construc- 
tion of geweordan with accusative of the person and genitive of 


* Wunderlich, in the Grimm Wéorterbuch IV, 1.3, 4852. 

* Cf. Hubbard, /.c., 123. 

* Also Erdmann, in his Syntax der Sprache Otfrids I1, §123 yields to that 
etymology when he translates giwirdit by ‘es erfiillt mich mit dem Gefiihle des 
Wertes oder der Wiirde.’—On the other hand, there is no doubt about the 
relation between werd and OHG. giwerddn (giwerdén) ‘sich herablassen etwas 
zu tun,’ ‘dignari,’ ‘gnidig gestatten,’ MHG. gewerden (w.v.), M. Du. gewerden 
(w.v.), OS. giwerdén (used impersonally, Hel. 2449, and personally, Hel. 4040: 
giwerdot thinan willeon), though in the second example from the Heliand we 
might suspect some contact with giwerdan, cf. the last two instances from Lajae 
mon. Whether the first quotation under MLG. gewerden=‘geweren’ (Schiller- 
Liibben) should be included in this group, I am unable to ascertain. 
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the thing meets us in the phrase geweordan letan, well known 
from Beow. 1996 f.: (bat du . . .) lete Sud-Dene sylfe geweordan 
/ gude wid Grendel, ‘that you should let the Danes themselves 
agree as to the fight . . .,’ or ‘. . . decide about . . .,’ and 
then—translating decision into action—‘attend to [settle] the 
fighting.’*’ Strictly speaking, the accusative Dene sylfe should be 
considered to depend on geweordan. If the emphasis was placed 
on the person (cf. sylfe, ‘let them do it’), the meaning could 
easily shade off into ‘leave it to them,’ further—by the omission 
of the object which was originally expressed by the genitive— 
into ‘do not interfere with them,’ ‘let them alone.’ This 
development is so natural and has been carried out with such 
consistency that the failure to adopt the above explanation 
can be accounted for only by preconceived notions concerning 
certain modern phrasal combinations. Cosijn in his famous 
Aanteekeningen op den Béowulf, p. 30 cites as a parallel, the 
Middle Dutch phrase /aten gewerden (geworden), in which 
gewerden (according to Verdam) denotes ‘begaan,’ ‘te werk 
gaan,’ and at the same time pronounces emphatically against 
Bugge’s illuminating interpretation (Beiir. xii, 97). Cosijn is 
followed by Hubbard, who, in addition, brings forward interest- 
ing examples of the analogous combination in Middle English, 
Middle High German, and Middle Dutch. 

However, neither Cosijn nor Hubbard commits himself 
very definitely on the construction of the Beowulfian passage. 
Should we translate (with Hubbard): ‘that you let the Danes 
alone im their war against Grendel’? This looks like a make- 
shift, which is hardly in agreement with Old English usage. 
Or should we follow Shipley (The Genitive Case in Anglo-Saxon 
Poetry, p. 43, cf. also Hubbard): ‘let the contest with Grendel 
be for the Danes’? In the light of the material presented in 
our second division it seems to me pretty clear that gue is the 
normal genitive, and that Bugge’s derivation of the expression 


7 wid is perhaps to be connected with (Dene sylfe geweordan) gude. It is 
quite possible, however, that wid (denoting association, dealing) is to be 
construed directly with geweordan (‘agree’); in that case, the last example 
under ‘a.’ and the first one under ‘f.’ (in our second division) could be referred to 
as partial parallels; cf. also footnote 24 and the M. Du. and Ger. examples 
with met, mit, below. Lines 424b-26a show a similarity of meaning, though 
not of construction. 
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in Beowulf from impersonal geweorded ‘convenit’ fits the case 
perfectly. Moreover, it is @ priori more likely that the ancient 
Anglo-Saxon phrase should throw light on the idiom as known 
in the later periods than vice versa. The almost complete 
absence of the expression from Old English literature is possibly 
owing to a slightly colloquial flavor attaching to it. 

The change of the old impersonal construction into a per- 
sonal one was practically unavoidable. There can, indeed, be 
little doubt that in all the following examples the noun or 
pronoun was felt to depend directly on letan, leten, laten, lassen. 
It is also easy to see that alterations of meaning were facilitated 
in case /eian, suggesting both ‘allow,’ ‘grant’** and ‘leave,” 
gained prominence at the expense of the verb geweordan, which 
gradually fell into disuse (in English), became isolated (in 
Dutch), or was merged with another stem (in German). 

That an early obscuration of the phrase, both in form and 
meaning, actually took place, is indicated by a passage in the 
OE. Chron. (MS.E), A.D. 1090: ferde ongean to France and 
let heom swa weordan, ‘he let them manage it,’ ‘left them to their 
fate.’ At the same time, it should be insisted that we cannot 
start from this type in tracing the development of the idiom. 
Verdam assumes a basic meaning: ‘begaan,’ ‘te werk gaan,’ 
‘beschikken,’ apparently considered a semantic variety of the 
plain ‘worden’—Cosijn postulates the connotation of ‘ten 
einde toe,’—but the central idea of (ge)weordan (as illustrated 
in our first division), that of ‘change,’ is conspicuously absent 
from the notions we would naturally associate with the infinitive 
part of the phrase. At any rate, an examination of our lists of 
examples fails to reveal any connection between groups I 
and III. 

Now the examples of the idiom may be allowed to speak 
for themselves. 


Middle English examples 


a) The old construction theoretically continued, i.e., with 
the genitival object easily supplied (or understood) with 
reference to a preceding statement. 


8 Cf., e.g., (WS.) Mat. 3.15: let nu pus, AZlfr. Hom. II 38.34: let nu Bus 
and gedafa dis (=sine modo), A.V.: ‘suffer it to be so now.’ 
39 Cf. an (for)letan. 
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Marthe haued hire mester, leted hire iwurden (‘let her 
attend [to it]’), and stite 3¢ mid Marie ston-stille ed Godes fet . . . 
Marthe mester is worto ueden and schruden poure men, ase huse- 
lefdi. [Note the following clause:] Marie ne ouh nout worto 
eniremeten hire perof, Ancr. Riwle 414.19. 

Lauerd, beo jeu stille, let me al twurpen, La3. 3343. Madden: 
“leave me to manage”’ [scil. it]. 

Loue hem and lakke hem noujte, late God take pe veniaunce, / 
Theigh pei done yuel, late pow God yworthe (Varr.: aworthe, 
worthe, etc.), P. Plwom. B 6.227. 

b) In place of a genitive, the preposition wi) appears. 

Bote we leteb God i-worbe wih his owne privete (Var.: but as 
God wil soo mote it be), Trevisa, Higden vi, 279;=sed Deo sua 
decreta [Var.: secreta] committimus.® 

c) By ellipsis, the combination is hardened into a set phrase: 
‘let alone,’ ‘let go,’ etc. 

God wol nat of hem wite, bote leteb hem yworthe, P. Plowm. 
11.163; = dimisi eos secundum desideria cordis eorum, Ps. lxxx, 13, 

Lakke hem no3i, but lete hem worthe, P. Plowm. 3.49. 

for nothynge he |the chylde] hit myght lerne™ for betynge, 
thretynge, ne fayrnesse, and therfor they letten hym ywourthe, 
Secreta Secretorum (EETS., Extra Ser. 74) 217.4. 

Soone hee leapes on-loft and lete hym worthe, / To fare as hym 
lyst faine in feelde or in towne, Alisaunder 1186 (Will. of Palerne 
ed. Skeat, p. 216). 

3if eni wurded so wod . . . pet he worpe his hond ford tou- 
ward pe purl clod, swiftliche anonriht schutted al pet burl to and 
letied hine iwurden, Ancr. Riwle 96.8. 

d) In place of a person (living being), a thing appears as 
object of leten. (Clearly a secondary usage.) 


pe walse demeres ... zelleh hare domes oper ham letep 
yworthe, A3enb. 40. 


This list could easily be extended. 
“ Quite possibly also P. Plowm. B 6.84: late God yworth (A text 7.75: 


worbe) with al belongs here. 
© Thus the punctuation is to be corrected. 
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Middle Dutch® 

a) Construction with genitive. 

Dat wi Gode ghewerden laten ons selfs ende alre dinc, Ruusb. 
2, 195; ‘decide about,’ ‘dispose of.’ 

Wat seldi herden, vrouwe? Des laet mi gewerden, doet dat ic u 
heete nu, Lorr. 11 1731. (Cf. ib. 1734: Ic late u, broeder, gewerden 
altemale.) 

Lates mi ende hare gewerden, Rose 11115.® 

b) Construction with preposition met. 

Ende laten der geestelicker iusticie daermede gewerden, Wiel. 
Instr. 165, 617. 

Besides, met in connection with persons; cf. the Middle Low 
German (and the Dutch) example cited in the second division. 
Cases of this type could, indeed, be explained in conformity 
with the Old English examples under a. 

laet my met haer ghewerden, ic zalse gaen met voeten terden, 
V Maagd. 52, 763. 

laet mi metien neve mijn ghewerden, ic wils geweldech sijn, 
Yst. Bl. 1403. 

c) Absolute use. 

Ghi moet Christum minnen . . . ende hem in allen dinghen 
ghewerden laten, Ruusb. 5, 131. 


si liet ghewerden den jonghen, Boerden III 111. 

d) With a thing as the object.“ 

Dit liet hi also gewerden doe, Flor. 3236. 

Cresus liet al gewerden sire sotheit ende sire hoverden, Rose 
6249. 

The phrase is continued in the Dutch iemand laten geworden.® 


“These examples are derived from Verwijs-Verdam’s Dictionary. Cf. 
also Hubbard’s paper. Verdam renders lJaten gewerden by ‘laten begaan,’ 
‘laten geworden,’ ‘laten betijen,’ ‘aijn gang laten gaan.’ 

“ W. L. van Helten, Tijdschrift voor nederl. Taal- en Letterkunde, III, 113. 
The meaning of this gewerden is well brought out by van Helten’s ‘voor iets 
zorgen.’ 

“ These cases are needlessly separated from the preceding ones in Verwijs- 
Verdam. 

“ In Sicherer-Akveld’s Dictionary Jaat hem geworden is rendered by ‘lass 
ihn gehen, machen.’ The phrase has also been compared with the French 
laisser faire, cf. Wunderlich, /.c., 4852. 
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Middle Low German, Middle High German, Early Modern 
German: gewerden (geweren) laten (laszen).” 

a) Approximate parallels of the old usage. 

und lasent in gewerden, Erlisung 6038 (Middle German), 
‘lassen ihn sehen, wie er [damit] zurecht kommt’ rather than 
‘lassen ihn in Ruhe.’ 

Similarly gewer(e)n lassen is used: 

. Gin herolt . . . ausrufent und mentklich still su sein 
gebietunde, die kempfen nit su irren . . . sonder sie mit einander 
vechien und gewern laszen, Wilwolt von Schaumburg, p. 157. 

b) Construction with preposition mede, mit. 

ock sollen unde willen wy op alle de vrien . . . gensligen 
vertyen, unde dar unsen neven van Tekenneborch mede gewerden 
laten, Miinster’sche Beitrige etc. 4, 619 (dated 1489). 

In exactly the same function geweren laten: 

van den :"'fters is uns nicht van bewust, dar leyte wy eyn e. 
radt medde geweren, Monumenta Livoniae antiquae 4’, 30 
(Riga’s altere Geschichte, date 1546.) 

In connection with persons: lasse du mich mit dir gewerden, 
Spee, Guldenes Tugendbuch; mit mir lass euch gewerden, Spee, 
Trutznachtigall 9 (1649). 

Possibly the quotation from Wilwolt von Schaumburg 
should also be placed here. 

c) gewerden lassen used absolutely, ‘let one alone,’ ‘let one 
have his own way.’ 

wil ich aufhiren und dich gewerden lassen, Spee, (Céllen, 
1643).*° Presumably Spee himself pronounced familiarly 
gewern. 

[So in modern dialect (Aachen): loss mich gewe’de. Cf. the 
expression quoted before: ich sal wat met tich gewede. Similarly 
in East Frisian: lat mi gewiren, lat dat gewiren; lat hum d’r mit 

“These examples have been culled from Schiller-Liibben’s Middle Low 
German Dictionary, Benecke-Miiller-Zarncke’s Middle High German Dic- 
tionary, and the Grimm Worterbuch, IV, 1. 3, cols. 4850 ff. 

* An analogous use of bewerden is quoted in the MHG. Dictionary: dé er 
dis alliz hatte getan, dé liez ern |den jungelich| bewerden, Deutsche Predigten 
des 13. und 14. Jahrh., ed. H. Leyser. Likewise, the Middle Dutch knows 
bewerden laien, both in the absolute use and with the preposition van (van 


Helten, /.c.). This use seems to indicate the weakening of the Sprachgefuhl 
in regard to the proper connections of gewerden. 
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gewidren und d’r mit maken wat hé wil un kan. (J. ten Doorn- 
kaat Koolman’s Dictionary.)] 

A specific development of this function is seen in: swie du sie 
niht gewerden last, Erlésung 4157,—‘let her go,’ i.e., ‘dismiss her.’ 

d) With a thing as the object. 

ich will mein weltliches leben gruntlich gewerden lassen, Augs- 
burger Ubersetzung von Gregors Dialogen (dated 1473); da 
liesz das gancz wasser seinen aigen graben gewerden und flos thm 
nach, ib. 

From the foregoing illustrations it seems sufficiently clear 
that the modern German gewdhren lassen, ‘let one do as one 
pleases,’ ‘let one have his own way,’ ‘let alone’ is the lineal 
descendant of the old gewerden lazen (laten), and that no other 
etymology is needed to explain it.“® Wunderlich in his elaborate 
discussion of gewdhren lassen (Grimm W Oérterbuch, l.c.) justly 
refers to the dialectal confusion of gewerden and gewer(e)n,5° 
but he still seems inclined (col. 4851) to explain the phrase, with 
Osthoff, directly from (ge)wdhren ‘dauern,’—gewdhren lassen 
“‘ruhen lassen,’’ ‘“‘dauern und wihren lassen,’’ cf. Lat. sinere. 
Though the latter influence might conceivably have contributed 
to the fixing of the form gewéhren,*' the real etymology is not 
affected thereby. It should also be clearly understood that 
Wunderlich’s three examples of an ‘occasional’ combination of 


* Cf. OE. Dial. Greg. 193.1: forletenum hire agnum streame eall seo ea wes 
him fylgende, swa pet heo eallunga pone gewunelican ryne anforlet. 

** Paul in the first edition of his Wérterbuch considered the origin of the 
idiom still obscure; in the second edition (1908) he calls its development from 
gewerden lassen “phonetically quite possible.’ The new Weigand (1909) offers 
no explanation.—As regards van Helten’s attempt (/.c.) to connect the (Middle 
Dutch) phrase with the OS. wardon, it is sufficient to point to the evidence of 
the OE. and ME. examples. 

8° For the dropping (and analogical insertion) of d in Middle Low German 
see Liibben, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik, §33. For a convenient summary 
of the forms of the verb ‘werden,’ wern in modern Low German dialects see 
Grimme, Platideutsche Mundarten (Sammlung Géschen, no. 461), §195.—A 
first-hand search, especially through Low German and Middle German texts, 
might perhaps result in establishing the lines of development more definitely. 

5! The same might be conjectured with regard to gewdhren ‘grant,’ and we 
might even ask the question whether the former similarity of construction 
(einen eines dinges wern (gewihren)) may not have aided in the process of 
fusion. 
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lassen and gewdhren in the sense of ‘wahr machen,’ ‘leisten,’ 
and ‘verbiirgen’ respectively are of a totally different character 
and only serve to confuse the issue.**? Obviously unsatisfactory, 
in fact impossible is Heyne’s explanation of this gewdhren from 
Middle High German gewéren ‘als wahr erweisen’ (Deutsches 
W orterbuch I, 1160 f.). There is no way of connecting that verb 
with our modern usage. 

That gewéhren lassen was not admitted by grammarians into 
the standard language until recent times, is to be gathered from 
Heynatz’s Antibarbarus (of 1796-7, see Wunderlich), in which 
attention is called to the ‘strange meaning’ of the combination 
as current ‘in some districts.’ It is not found in Adelung.® 

Fr. KLAEBER. 

The University of Minnesota. 


® Verdam quite properly keeps the idiom gewerden laten entirely separate 
from the combination of gewerden (‘fieri’) with Jaten (or doen), meaning 
‘sch eppen. ’ 

It is of some historical interest to note that in J. Ch. A. Heyse’s Hand- 
worterbuch der deutschen Sprache (1833) this gewdhren is called a palpable cor- 
ruption of gebaren. 
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REMINISCENCES OF PLATO IN GOETHE’S FAUST 
I 


Among the enigmatic portions of the Second Part of Goethe’s 
Faust few passages have given the interpreters greater troubles 
than the introductory soliloquy of Faust. These troubles have 
manifested themselves not so much in a variety of explanatory 
theories as in a certain vagueness concerning the real significance 
and meaning of the scene. To be sure some of the recent 
interpreters of the soliloquy speak of its wistful symbolism but 
they fail to explain unequivocally what the poet wished to 
convey by it and, what is of equal importance, how he came to 
employ this mode of representation. For it is from the poet’s 
innermost bent of mind as revealed in the character and purpose 
of his artistic expressions that the interpretation must start. 

A mere glance at Goethe’s utterances, both poetic and 
scientific, during the second half of his life will disclose the 
eminent position which symbolism occupied in his thought, 
symbolism not only as a means of artistic representation but 
also as a key to the understanding of the secret of the world. 
In one of his scientific papers of the year 1823' he confesses: 
“Nach meiner Art zu forschen, zu wissen und zu geniessen darf 
ich mich nur an Symbole halten,” adenting as a motto for his 
own scientific attempts Thomas Campanella’s significant words: 
“Natura infinita est, sed qui symbola animadverterit omnia 
intelliget licet non omnino.’” 

In view of the importance which Goethe thus attaches to 
the symbol it is highly instructive to hear his explanation of 
the process of symbolization whose nature and function he tried 
to fathom by unceasing observation and reflection. “Das ist 
die wahre Symbolik,” he tells us, ‘‘wo das Besondere das Allge- 
meine reprisentirt, nicht als Traum und Schatten, sondern als 
augenblickliche Offenbarung des Unerforschlichen.’* How the 

1 Die Lepaden, Goethe’s Werke XXXIII, 289 (Hempel). 


2? Werke, XXXIV, 93 (H). 
® Spriiche in Prosa No. 273 (H). 
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single sensual phenomenon, the careful and exact observation 
of which constitutes Goethe’s objective mode of thinking 
(gegenstandliches Denken) can reveal to him its ideal sig- 
nificance (das Allgemeine), he describes in a letter to Schiller.‘ 
““Symbolisch,”” he says, “sind eminente Fille, die in einer 
characteristischen Manigfaltigkeit als Reprisentanten von 
vielen anderen dastehen, eine gewisse Totalitat in sich schlies- 
sen, eine gewisse Reihe fordern, Aehnliches und Fremdes in 
meinem Geiste aufregen und so, von aussen wie von innen, 
an eine gewisse Einheit und Allheit Anspruch machen.”’ Again 
he touches upon the problem of the unity of the sensual and the 
ideal encompassed in the symbol in the following passage, 
indicating at the same time what distinguishes the symbol from 
the allegory: ‘‘Ein Symbol . . . ist die Sache, ohne die Sache 
zu sein, und doch die Sache, ein im geistigen Spiegel zusam- 
mengezogenes Bild und doch mit dem Gegenstande identisch. 
Wie weit steht nicht dagegen Allegorie zuriick; sie ist vielleicht 
geistreich witzig, aber doch meist rhetorisch und conventionell 
und immer besser, je mehr sie sich demjenigen nahert was wir 
Symbol nennen. Man erlaube uns diesen Sprachgebrauch und 
jeder bilde sich den seinigen, nur mache er sich verstandlich, 
da ohnehin das, worauf es ankommt, mit Worten gar nicht 
- auszusprechen ist.’ 

It is evident from the preceding passages that the symbol 
as the instantaneous manifestation of the inscrutable (das 
Unerforschliche), the synthesis of the inner and the exterior in 
organic unity, i$ to Goethe a manifestation of the truth itself 
which, being godlike, does not appear immediately but is to be 
divined from its revealments.* We are in a position to follow 
how Goethe, the great “visualist” who by nature was ever 
averse to mere “separating and reckoning,” arrived by the 
observation of the genesis of the symbol at his genetic method 


of scientific research which led him to a series of remarkable 
discoveries. 


* August 17, 1796. 

5 Werke I, 49, 142 (Weimar edition). 

* Spriiche in Prosa No. 430. ‘Das Wahre ist gottahnlich; es erscheint 
nicht unmittelbar, wir miissen es aus seinen Manifestationen erraten.” 

7“Trennen und Zéhlen lag nicht in meiner Natur.” 
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It is, however, in the realm of art and literature and 
especially of poetry, the real homeland of the symbol, where 
the full significance of Goethe’s symbolism comes to view, 
To him art and science, poetry and philosophy were not separate 
domains, but he believed in their ultimate union of which he 
himself was one of the foremost representatives. Speaking of 
the disfavor with which his early morphological studies were 
received, he says:* “ Nirgends wollte man zugeben, dass Wis- 
senschaft und Poesie vereinbar seien. Man vergass, dass 
Wissenschaft sich aus Poesie entwickelt habe; man bedachte 
nicht, dass nach einem Umschwung von Zeiten beide sich 
wieder freundlich, zu beiderseitigem Vorteil, auf héherer Stelle 
gar wol wiede: | -gegnen kénnen.”’ There is no question that 
the “higher place” where both activities of the human mind 


would meet as on common ground was, according to Goethe’s 
opinion, ‘ruth. To dive as a scientist into the secrets of nature 
concealed in the visible phenomena, was to him identical with 
the maturest efforts of the artist and poet: “so ruht der Stl 
auf den tiefsten Grundfesten der Erkenntniss, auf dem Wesen 
der Dinge, insofern uns erlaubt ist, es in sichtbaren und grei- 


flichen Gestalien zu erkennen.’’? In both activities the poet 
makes use of the symbol as the means of presenting the insight 
gained into the essence of things. Or, in Schiller’s words: 
““Selbst die erhabenste ‘Philosophie des Lebens’ wiirde ein 
solcher (Volks) Dichter in die einfachen Gefiihle der Natur 
auflésen, die Resultate des miihsamsten Forschens der Ein- 
bildungskraft iiberliefern und die Geheimnisse des Denkers in 
leicht zu entziffernder Bildersprache dem Kindersinn zu erraten 
geben. ’’!° 

Both Goethe and Schiller seem to be aware that symbolism, 
the synthesis of the subjective and the objective, the spiritual 
and the material in the poetic image, constitutes in the last 
analysis the rudimentary vital element of all poetry, as it lies 
at the root also of speech, mythology and metaphysics. 
Goethe’s conception of the nature and function of the aesthetic 
symbol finds its best expression in one of his Spriiche in Prosa: 


* Geschichte meines botanischen Studiums. Werke, XXXIII, 80. (H). 
* Werke XXIV, 527 (H). 

10 Ueber Biirgers Gedichte. 

"1 No. 743 (H). 
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“Die Symbolik verwandelt die Erscheinung in Idee, die Idee 
in ein Bild und so, dass die Idee im Bild immer unendlich 
wirksam und unerreichbar bleibt und, selbst in allen Sprachen 
ausgesprochen, doch unaussprechlich bliebe.”’ 

It is in the light of the preceding discussion that the inter- 
preter must approach the symbolism of Faust’s soliloquy in 
the opening scene of the Second Part, a symbolism less sublime 
and dramatic perhaps than that of the Prologue in Heaven, 
but of equally great significance for the development of the 
hero in the second half of the play. Taken in its outward literal 
meaning the soliloquy presents a description of a magnificent 
alpine scene in the early dawn of a summer morning and of the 
subsequent sunrise during which Faust, blinded by the light 
breaking forth from the recesses of the sky, turns aside to rest 
his eyes on the color spectacle of a rainbow, caused by the mist 
of a nearby waterfall. 

Faust’s words, however, are more than mere description. 
What constitutes their symbolism is revealed in his apostrophe 
to the rising sun which, at this moment of supreme ecstasy, 
becomes to him a symbol of the deity, the source of absolute 
truth which he desires to behold face to face. To comprehend 
the full significance of Faust’s wish we should remember how 
Goethe, who speaks here through Faust, always venerated and 
almost deified and worshipped the sun, his “‘Godess” (Faust I, 
1. 1084). ‘‘Fragt man mich,” he said to Eckermann a few days 
before his death, “ob es in meiner Natur sei die Sonne zu 
verehren, so sage ich: durchaus. Denn sie ist (wie Christus) 
eine Offenbarung des Héchsten, und zwar die miichtigste, die 
uns Erdenkindern wahrzunehmen vergénnt ist. Ich anbete in 
Ihr das Licht und die zeugende Kraft Gottes, wodurch allein wir 
leben, weben und sind.’ Another passage in which light is 


2 The idea that in the sunlight we have a manifestation of the deity we 
meet as early as the 13th century, as also in Luther. See Das Passional, Eine 
Legendensammlung des dreiaehnten Jahrhunderts (ed. F. K. Képke): 

die gotheit, der sunnenschin, 
and Luther 5, 417 (Jena 1557): 

Darumb gibt allein die Sonn den nuta (des die Welt voll ist, und nicht 
bezalen kan) das alle Thier und Mensch sein Nahrung suchen kan, und daau 
hitze und werme, das es lebendig bleibt, wechset, zunimpt und nicht vergehet. 
Summa: Es ist nicht auszuzelen, was Gott alle stund und augenblick durch die 
Sonn fiir woltat gibt. 
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identified with the “‘highest energy”’ elucidates still further his 
conception of the manifestation of the divine in this phenome- 
non. Speaking of the extreme satisfaction which Hegel’s 
approval of his theory of colors had given him he says: “‘ Und 
hierdurch war mir vollkommen vergénnt das geheimeisvoll klare 
Licht, als die hichste Energie, ewig, einzig und unteilbar 2 
betrachten.’’® 

What Goethe here is permitted to perceive is one of the 
“primal phenomena”? (Urphinomene) as he calls certain 
physical and ethical phenomena, because “nothing lies above 
them that becomes visible, and beyond them the mind cannot 
penetrate.’’ Instead of going into a detailed discussion of this 
important conception of Goethe’s later years, a few pertinent 
passages from his writings and conversations may suffice to 
illuminate the significance which Goethe attached to the 
Urphanomen. 

“Das Héchste wozu der Mensch gelangen kann,”’ he said 
to Eckermann, “ist das Erstaunen; und wenn ihn das Urphino- 
men in Erstaunen setzt, so sei er zufrieden; ein Héheres kann 
es ihm nicht gewiihren, und ein Weiteres soll er nicht dahinter 
suchen; hier ist die Grenze.’"* Nevertheless, in another pas- 
sage of Eckermann’s Conversations,” we are told that it is in 
reality the deity which is concealed behind them and which 
manifests itself in them. ‘Der Verstand reicht nur zur Natur 
hinauf, der Mensch muss fahig sein, sich zur héchsten Vernunft 
erheben zu kénnen, um an die Gottheit zu riihren, die sich in 
Urphainomenen, physischen wie sittlichen, offenbart, inter 
denen sie sich halt und die von ihr ausgehen.”’ 

There is no question in my mind that Faust in the present 
scene finds himself face to face with the Urphanomen of eternal 
light and the lines 4702-4715 present in sublime poetic diction 
what Goethe, the scientist, expressed in the following words: 
**Wir sind aber schon weit genug gegen die Natur vorgedrung- 
en, wenn wir zu den Urphinomenen gelangen, welche wir in 
ihrer unerforschlichen Herrlichkeit von Angesicht zu Angesicht 
anschauen und uns sodann wieder riickwiarts in die Welt der 

3 Annalen, Werke XXVII, 234 (H). 


4 Ges priche mit Goethe, Eckermann, Febr. 18, 1829. 
4% 13 Februar, 1829. 
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Erscheinungen wenden, wo das in seiner Einfalt Unbegreifliche 
sich in tausend mannichfaltigen Erscheinungen bei aller Ver- 
anderlichkeit unveranderlich offenbart. 

Not only does Faust, overcome by the sight of the eternal 
light, turn to the world of phenomena back of him, he stands 
aghast (betroffen) as the sea of fire with joy and pain envelops 
him, thus reminding us of the description which Goethe in the 
Spriiche in Prosa gives of the effect of the primal phenomenon: 
“‘Das unmittelbare Gewahrwerden der Urphaenomene versetzt 
uns in eine Art von Angst, wir fiihlen unsere Unzulinglichkeit; 
nur durch das ewige Spiel der Empirie belebt, erfreuen sie uns.” 

It is, however, not in these concomitant effects of the primal 
phenomenon of eternal light but in the fact that to Faust’s 
mind it symbolizes absolute truth where lies the deepest sig- 
nificance of our scene. Faust’s ultimate purpose of gazing into 
the original fountain of light is revealed in the line: 

Des Lebens Fackel wollten wir entziinden. 
To understand the meaning of these words a passage in Goethe’ 
poem “Ilmenau”’ in which the poet, like Faust, compares his 


own highest efforts to the supreme feat of Prometheus: 


Ich brachte reines Feuer vom Altar, 
Was ich entziindet, ist nicht reine Flamme. 

With the same Promethean spirit with which Faust, the 
truthseeker, once challenged the Earthspirit amidst flashing 
flames, he now dares to penetrate into the very source of light, 
there to come face to face with the bare, absolute truth, in the 
sight of which he hopes to find the consummation of life. 
Uncompromising in his quest, like the philosopher in Schiller’s 
profound verses “ Die Poesie des Lebens,”’ who exclaims “ ent- 
bldésst muss ich die Wahrheit sehen,”’ Faust meets with essen- 
tially the same result as the abstract thinker. While the latter, 
having divested life of its veil of rosecolored illusion (Schein), 
discovers that the world is nothing but a huge grave and is 
seized by inner petrification, Faust is blinded by the rays of 
the sun and with aching eyes turns away from the sea of flame. 
Not, however, in utter despair as after the rebuff of the Earth- 
spirit, but in the spirit of resignation: from the portals of the 


Werke XXXIII, 378 (H). 
17 No. 789 (H). 
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eternal abysses, to which access is denied him, he turns his 
gaze, glad to hide himself in the veil of childlike illusion. 

What has caused Faust’s resigned attitude is, in the last 
analysis, the change in Goethe’s opinion concerning the sig- 
nificance of illusion, the Schein, in which truth, as far as it is 
accessible to mortal eyes, is encompassed. To express this 
thought he frequently uses the symbol of the “veil,” as in the 
poem “Zueignung” where the Muse of Poetry consecrates the 
singer as the divine messenger of truth by presenting him with 


this emblem: 
Aus Morgenduft gewebt und Sonnenklarheit. 
Der Dichtung Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrheit. 


And again in the distichs addressed to Herder’s wife: 


Jugendlich kommt sie vom Himmel, tritt vor den Priester 
und Weisen, 

Unbehleidet die Géttin, still blickt sein Auge zur Erde, 

Dann ergreift er das Rauchfass und hiillt demiitig verehrend 

Sie in durchsichtigen Schleier, dass wir sie 2u dulden ertragen. 


In a later poem entitled ‘‘Regen und Regenbogen”’ he uses 


the symbol of the rainbow, the many-hued garment of Iris 
in whose resplendence of colors he recognizes God and his Law. 
To the philistine charge of being nothing but “bunter Trug und 
leerer Schein”’ Iris retorts: 


Doch bin ich hier ins All gestellt 

Als Zeugnis einer bessern Welt, 

Fiir Augen die vom Erdenlauf 
Getrost sich wenden zum Himmel auf 
Und in der Diinste triibem Neta 
Erkennen Goit und sein Gesetz. 


It is not-merely accidental, therefore, that at the culmina- 
tion of his soul-stirring experience the “‘veil’”’ and the “rainbow” 
should arise before Faust’s mind as images of the deeper insight 
and of the true life that have just dawned upon him. Hence 
the wonderful lines in praise of the rainbow, the emblem of 
human endeavor as well as of the manifestation of the eternal 
light in the reflected glory of its display of colors: 

Allein wie herrlich diesem Sturm entspriessend, 


Wéilbt sich des bunten Bogens Wechseldauer, 
Bald rein gezeichnet, bald in Luft zerfliessend, 
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Umher verbreitend duftig kiihle Schauer! 
Der spiegelt ab das menschliche Bestreben, 
Thm sinne nach und du begreifst genauer: 
Am farbigen Abglanz haben wir das Leben. 


If the profound meaning of the last line need further inter- 
pretation it is contained in Schiller’s famous distich “Licht 
und Farbe’’:'* 


Wohne, du ewiglich Eines, dort bei dem ewiglich Einen, 
Farbe, du wechselnde, komm freundlich zum Menschen herab. 


Since the conception of the aesthetic illusion (Schein) is of vital 
importance also in Schiller’s philosophy of art and life, a significant passage 
from his discussion of this conception in his “ Briefe wber die aesthetische Erzieh- 
ung des Menschen”’ (26. Brief) may be in place here: 

“Es versteht sich von selbst, dass hier nur vom dem aesthetischen Schein 
die Rede ist, den man von der Wirklichkeit und Wahrheit unterscheidet, nicht 
von dem /ogischen, den man mit derselben verwechselt—den man folglich liebt, 
weil er Schein ist, und nicht weil man ihn fiir etwas Besseres hilt... . Den 
Schein der ersten Art fiir etwas gelten lassen, kann der Wahrheit niemals 
Eintrag tun, weil man nie Gefahr liuft, ihn derselben unterzuschieben, was 
doch die einaige Art ist, wie der Wahrheit geschadet werden kann; ihn verachten, 
heisst alle schéne Kunst iiberhaupt verachten, deren Wesen der Schein ist. . . . 

Die Natur selbst ist es, die den Menschen von der Realitit zum Scheine 
emporhebt, indem sie ihn mit zwei Sinnen ausriistete, die ikn bloss durch den 
Schein zur Erkenntniss des Wirklichen fiihren. In dem Auge und in dem Ohr 
ist die andringende Materie schon hinweg gewilzt von den Sinnen, und das 
Object entfernt sich von uns, das wir in den tierischen Sinnen unmittelbar 
beriihren. Was wir durch das Auge sehen, ist von dem verschieden, was wir 
empfinden: denn der Verstand springt iiber das Licht hinaus zu den Gegen- 
stiinden. Der Gegenstand des Takts (Gefiihls) ist eine Gewalt, die wir erleiden, 
der Gegenstand des Auges und des Ohrs ist eine Form, die wir erzeugen. So 
lange der Mensch noch ein Wilder ist, geniesst er bloss mit den Sinnen des 
Gefiihls, denen die Sinne des Scheins in dieser Periode bloss dienen. Er erhebt 
sich gar nicht :um Sehen, oder er befriedigt sich doch nicht mit demselben. 
Sobald er anfiingt, mit dem Auge au geniessen, und das Sehen fiir ihn einen 
selbststandigen Wert erlangt, so ist er auch schon aesthetisch frei.” 

It is especially in art and poetry (die Kunst des Scheins) where “illusion” 
becomes the medium of conveying the highest attainable truth. “Die wahre 
Kunst,” says Schiller in the preface to his “Braut von Messina,” “kann sich 
nicht bloss mit dem Schein der Wahrheit begniigen: auf der Wahrheit selbst, 
auf dem festen und tiefen Grunde der Natur errichtet sie ihr ideales Gebaiude. 
Die Natur selbst ist nur eine Idee des Geistes, die nie in die Sinne fallt. Unter 
der Decke der Erscheinungen liegt sie, aber sie selbst kommt niemals zur 
Erscheinung. Bloss der Kunst des Ideals (Scheins) ist es verliehen oder viel- 
mehr aufgegeben diesen Geist des Alls 2u ergreifen und in einer kérperlichen 
Form 2u binden . . . sie kann dadurch wahrer sein als alle Wirklichkeit und 
realer als alle Erfakrung.”’ 
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That the reflected glory (Abglanz) in which alone we have 
life is, in the last analysis, the reflex of the deity, finds expression 
in a remarkable stanza of the “Vorspiel zur Eréffnung des 
Weimarischen Theaters” 1807: 

So im Kleinen, ewig wie im Grossen 
Wirkt Natur, wirkt Menschengeist, und beide 


Sind ein Abglanz jenes Urlichts droben, 
Das unsichibar alle Welt erleuchtet.'* 


II 


The student of Plato who has followed the preceding dis- 
cussion may perhaps have noticed an inner agreement and 
spiritual relationship between the symbolism of Goethe’s 
contemplation of the world and the fundamental principles of 
the thought of the Greek philosopher, even before I proceed to 
point them out in a specific and significant instance. Many as 
are the points of contact between the two master-minds it 
seems remarkable that a comprehensive study of their relation- 
ship has as yet not been made. Of all the biographers of Goethe 
it is only Houston Stewart Chamberlain who, in his masterly 
work, fully aware of the difference of character and of historical 
conditions which separates the two thinkers, has placed them 
side by side as the most powerful and influential intellectual 
forces which the world has witnessed. 

Judging from two of the letters which Goethe wrote to 
Herder shortly after his return from Strassburg, we shall not 
go amiss by assuming that the impulse to a deeper study of 
Plato was given him by the man to whom he owed the great 
awakening of his genius and who was one of the first to recognize 
that Plato’s “ideas’’ were not mere abstract notions but 
“‘schaffend und wirkend.”’ Not until much later, however, during 
the period of his intense scientific studies, do we hear again that 
Plato’s writings seriously engage Goethe’s attention. In 


19 Tt is a remarkable fact that a similar thought, resulting from similar 
experiences, occurs already in Heinrich Seuse, one of the German mystics of 
the 14th century: “Aber die gotes freund die meinend er, als sy sdllend; und 
miigend sie der sunnen glancs nit ansechen, so gaffen sie doch an der sunnen 
widerglancs uff den hohen bergen.”’ See Wilhelm Preger, Die Briefe Heinrich 
Susos, Leipzig 1867; p. 40. 
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February 1793 he writes to F. H. Jacobi, an enthusiastic admirer 
of the Greek philosopher: “‘Seit einigen Tagen habe ich gleich- 
sam zum ersten Mal im Plato gelesen, und zwar das Gastmal, 
Phidrus und die Apologie. Wie wunderbar mir dieser fiir- 
treffliche Mann vorkommt, mécht ich Dir erzihlen.” Again in 
November 1804, shortly before he concluded his “Theory of 
Colors” he writes to Windischmann, the physicist: “‘ Die mir 
friiher bekannte Uebersetzung des Timaeus habe ich mit ihren 
Zugaben wiederholt gelesen und mich dabei gleicher und 
ihnlicher Gesinnungen gefreut. Wie angenehm muss es mir 
sein, wenn dasjenige, was ich im einzelnen Schauen, im Ahnden 
und Hoffen lange fiir wahr gehalten, nun auch im allgemeinen 
An- und Ueberschauen giiltig bleibt.”” In April 1805 Goethe 
began dictating his ‘‘Geschichte der Farbenlehre”’ in which the 
following unexcelled characterization of Plato occurs: “Plato 
verhalt sich zu der Welt wie ein seliger Geist, dem es beliebt, 
einige Zeit auf ihr zu herbergen. Es ist ihm nicht sowol darum 
zu tun, sie kennen zu lernen, weil er sie schon voraussetzt, 
als ihr dasjenige, was er mitbringt und was ihr so not tut, 
freundlich mitzuteilen. Er dringt in die Tiefen, mehr um sie 
mit seinem Wesen auszufiillen, als um sie zu erforschen. Er 
bewegt sich nach der Héhe, mit Sehnsucht, seines Ursprungs 
wieder teilhaftig zu werden. Alles was er dussert, bezieht sich 
auf ein ewiges Ganzes, Gutes, Wahres, Schénes, dessen Forder~ 
ung er in jedem Busen aufzuregen strebt.” 

Nowhere has Plato expressed his yearning for the lofty 
regions whence he took his origin more strikingly than in the 
famous allegory of the Cave at the beginning of the seventh 
book of his “Republic.” Again it seems quite probable that 
this allegory was vividly called to Goethe’s attention for the 
first time through Herder,” the avowed enemy of all abstract 
knowledge, who refers to it with telling effect in his essay, 
“Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache,” the very book which 
Goethe read “ mit grossem Vergniigen und zu meiner besonderen 


** That Herder was particularly fond of Plato’s simile is shown by the 
frequent allusions which he makes to it in his writings. See Herder’s Lebensbild 
I, 3, 2, 233; Werke (Suphon) V, 95, 388; VII 7; XX, 117. Cf. also A. G. Kaest- 
ner, Vermischte Schriften II, 113. 
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Kraftigung”’ in manuscript during his memorable intercourse 
with Herder at Strassburg. 

As the analogy between the Faust scene under discussion 
and Plato’s parable has not been pointed out before I shall, 
for the purpose of convenient comparison, quote the latter in 
the translation of A. D. Lindsay.” 


“Then after this,” I said, “liken our nature in its education and want 
of education to a condition which I may thus describe. Picture men in an 
underground cave-dwelling, with a long entrance reaching up towards the 
light along the whole width of the cave; in this they lie from their childhood, 
their legs and necks in chains, so that they stay where they are and look only 
in front of them, as the chain prevents them turning their heads round. Some 
way off, and higher up, a fire is burning behind them, and between the fire and 
the prisoners is a road on higher ground. Imagine a wall built along this road, 
like the screens which showmen have in front of the audience, over which they 
show the puppets.” 

“T have it,” he said. 

“Then picture also men carrying along this wall all kinds of articles which 
overtop it, statues of men and other creatures in stone and wood and other 
materials; naturally some of the carriers are speaking, others are silent.” 

“A strange image and strange prisoners,’’ he said. 

“They are like ourselves,’”’ I answered. ‘For in the first place, do you 
think that such men would have seen anything of themselves or of each other 
except the shadows thrown by the fire on the wall of the cave opposite to them?” 

“How could they,” he said, “‘if all their life they had been forced to keep 
their heads motionless?” 

“What would they have seen of the things carried along the wall? Would 
it not be the same?” 

“Surely.” 

“Then if they were able to talk with one another, do you think that they 
would suppose what they saw to be the real things?” 

“‘ Necessarily.” 

“Then what if there were in their prison an echo from the opposite wall? 
When any one of those passing by spoke, do you imagine that they could help 
thinking that the voice came from the shadow passing before them?” 

“No, certainly not,’’ he said. 

“Then most assuredly,” I said, “the only truth that such men would 
conceive would be the shadows of those manufactured articles?” 

“That is quite inevitable,” he said. 

“Then consider,” I said, ‘the manner of their release from their bonds 
and the cure of their folly, supposing that they attained their natural destiny 
in some such way as this. Let us suppose one of them released, and forced 


" The Republic of Plato. Translated into English by A. D. Lindsay. 
London, 1908. 
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suddenly to stand up and turn his head, and walk and look towards the light. 
Let us suppose also that all these actions gave him pain, and that he was too 
dazzled to see the objects whose shadows he had been watching before. What 
do you think he would say if he were told by some one that before he had been 
seeing foolish phantoms, while now he was nearer to being, and was turned to 
what in a higher degree is, and was looking more directly at it? And further, 
if each of the several figures passing by were pointed out to him, and he were 
asked to say what each was, do you not think that he would be perplexed, and 
would imagine that the things he had seen before were truer than those now 
pointed out to him?” 

“Yes, much truer,”’ he said. 

“Then if he were forced to look at the light itself, would not his eyes ache, 
and would he not try to escape and turn back to things which he could look at 
and think that they were really more distinct than the things shown him?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“But,” I said, “if some one were to drag him out up the steep and rugged 
ascent, and did not let go till he had been dragged up to the light of the sun, 
would not his forced journey be one of pain and annoyance; and when he came 
to the light, would not his eyes be so full of the glare that he would not be able 
to see a single one of the objects we now call true?” 

“Certainly, not all at once,” he said. 

“Yes, I fancy that he would need time before he could see things in the 
world above. At first he would most easily see shadows, then the reflections in 
water of men and everything else, and, finally, the things themselves. After 
that he could look at the heavenly bodies and the sky itself by night, turning 
his eyes to the light of the stars and the moon more easily than to the sun or 
to the sun’s light by day?” 

“Surely.” 

“Then, last of all, I fancy he would be able to look at the sun and observe 
its nature, not its appearances in water or on alien material, but the very sun 
itself in its own place?” 

“Inevitably,” he said. 

“And that done, he would then come to infer concerning it that it is the 
sun which produces the seasons and years, and controls everything in the sphere 
of the visible, and is in a manner the author of all those things which he and his 
fellow-prisoners used to see?” 

“Tt is clear that this will be his next conclusion,”’ he said. 

“Well, thon, if he is reminded of his original abode and its wisdom, and 
those who were then his fellow-prisoners, do you not think that he will pity 
them and count himself happy in the change?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Now suppose that those prisoners had had among themselves a system 
of honours and commendations, that prizes were granted to the man who had 
the keenest eye for passing objects and the best memory for which usually came 
first, and which second, and which came together, and who could most cleverly 
conjecture from this what was likely to come in the future, do you think that 
our friend would think longingly of those prizes and envy the men whom the 
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prisoners honour and set in authority? Would he not rather feel what Homer 
describes, and wish extremely 

‘To live on earth a swain, 

Or serve a swain for hire,’ 
or suffer anything rather than be so the victim of seeming and live in their way?” 

“Yes,” he said, “‘I certainly think that he would endure anything rather 
than that.” 

“Then consider this point,” I said. “If this man were to descend again 
and take his seat in his old place, would not his eyes be full of darkness because 
he had just come out of the sunlight?” 

“Most certainly,” he said. 

“And suppose that he had again to take part with the prisoners there in 
the old contest of distinguishing between the shadows, while his sight was 
confused and before his eyes had got steady (and it might take them quite a 
considerable time to get used to the darkness), would not men laugh at him, 
and say that having gone up above he had come back with his sight ruined, 
so that it was not worth while even to try to go up? And do you not think 
that they would kill him who tried to release them and bear them up, if they 
could lay hands on him, and slay him?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

“Now this simile, my dear Glaucon, must be applied in all its parts to 
what we said before; the sphere revealed to sight being likened to the prison 
dwelling, and the light of the fire therein to the power of the sun. If you will 
set the upward ascent and the seeing of things in the upper world with the 
upward journey of the soul to the intelligible sphere, you will have my surmise; 
and that is what you are anxious to have. Whether it be actually true, God 
knows. But this is how it appears tome. In the world of knowledge the Form 
of the good is perceived last and with difficulty, but when it is seen it must be 
inferred that it is the cause of all that is right and beautiful in all things, pro- 
ducing in the visible world light and the lord of light, and being itself lord in the 
intelligible world and the giver of truth and reason, and this Form of the good 
must be seen by whosoever would act wisely in public or in private.” 


Similarities as well as dissimilarities between this parable 
and the Faust scene under discussion are obvious. 

Considering the resemblances first, it does not seem improb- 
able that the very thought of having Faust ascend the solitary 
alpine heights in search of regeneration, culminating in the 
vision of the eternal light, may have been suggested by the 
picture which Socrates, interrupting his profound disquisition 
upon the nature of the Good, draws of the man dragged up a 
steep, rugged ascent there to behold the light of the sun. Again 
in the sublime Platonic conception of the sun as a simile of the 
idea of the Good, the ultimate cause of the visible world and of 
our knowledge, Goethe may well have recognized the verifica- 
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tion of his long-cherished conviction that the absolute truth, 
symbolized in the sun is accessible to us only through the 
medium of its reflected radiance in the image, the Schein. 
Moreover, we may easily recognize a certain relationship 
between Goethe’s primal phenomenon and the Platonic theory 
of ideas. Finally, there is an unmistakable parallelism in the 
fact that both, Faust and the truth-seeker in Plato’s parable, 
are dazzled by the light and, with aching eyes, turn back, the 
latter ‘‘to the things which he can look at” and the former to 
hide himself in the “ veil* of childhood.” 

At this point, however, a marked difference in the sub- 
sequent attitude of the two becomes apparent, a difference 
which in the last analysis goes back to the diverse ways in 
which life and the world are viewed by Plato and Goethe. 

There can be no question that there runs a strain of pessim- 
ism and ascetic renunciation through Plato’s thought which 
reverberates in the doctrines of the mediaeval Church as well 
as in the ethical views of certain protestant denominations. 
This beautiful, sunny world, a place of bliss to the average 
Greek, appears in our parable as a deep, gloomy cave filled with 
prisoners whose necks and legs are in chains and who can see 
only the shadows thrown against the wall before them. If one 
of these prisoners by chance gains his freedom and after labori- 
ous efforts comes to see the real light and the real objects, he 
will pity his former fellow sufferers and refuse to go back to the 
world of shadows. In case he were forced, however, again to 
descend to the cave his eyes would be full of darkness and 
unable to distinguish between the shadows 

According to this view only the philosopher and the few 
whom he may rescue from the cave attain the enjoyment of 
light and truth, while the great multitude of men, a sort of 
massa perditionis, remain in the bonds of the perishable world 
of the senses. To be sure, Plato insists that the leadership of 
his Utopian state should be placed into the hands of the philoso- 
phers, but it is only by compulsion that they leave the imaginary 


* This relationship has been ably discussed in Elizabeth Rotten’s instruc- 
tive study Goethe’s Urphaenomen und die platonische Idee, Giessen, 1913. 

™ It may be worthy of note that Plato in two passages of the Republic uses 
the figure of the “veil” (rapaxadirrav), IV, 439 E, VI, 503A, though not in 
the symbolic sense of Goethe. 
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islands of the blest on which they dwell in order to descend 
again to the prisoners and to share with them in toils and 
honors. This aloofness from the world which differs little from 
the claims of sanctity of certain religious sects has its ultimate 
basis in Plato’s disdain of the senses. To rely on them for the 
knowledge of truth means to be deluded by them, for according 
to the Phaedo* “‘the eyes, and the ears and the other senses 
are full of deceit.”” Philosophy, therefore, urges the soul “to 
withdraw from them and to concentrate itself within itself, 
trusting nothing but itself and its own abstract thought of 
abstract existence.” 

We may interpret it as almost a rebuke of Plato’s one-sided 
intellectualism when Goethe says in the “Spriiche in Prosa” 
(No. 557): “‘Die Sinne triigen nicht, aber das Urteil triigt,” 
or when in the poem “ Vermichtnis”’ he bequeaths to posterity 
the advice: 

Den Sinnen hast du dann zu trauen, 
Kein Falsches lassen sie dich schauen, 
Wenn dein Verstand dich wach erhilt. 

Believing with Schiller that the way to the deity lies open 
to man through his senses, how could the poet, whose thought 
revolved around the central idea of “Life, the highest gift of 
God and Nature,” have accepted a contemplation of the world 
which ultimately resulted in the stagnation and negation of life? 
Was it not Faust’s painful experience of such inner stagnation 
which drove him to the outburst: 

Mir ekelt lange vor allem Wissen! 

What he seeks now in the presence of the eternal light is not 
philosophical knowledge in the sense of Plato’s “‘ideas’’ but the 
vital flame of light on which he might kindle the torch of his 
own life. Thwarted in his design by the overpowering flame 
he resolutely turns his back to the sun, not to return to his 
previous state of capitivity, like Plato’s cave dweller, but to 
view with growing rapture the most beautiful of sense-illusions, 
the changeful, yet continuous, many-colored bow, and to dis- 
cover that life is revealed only in the brilliant play of colors 
before him, the reflection of the one eternal light. 

In one of the “‘Spriiche in Prosa” (No. 1003) Goethe has 
attempted to give an explanation of the secret of life whose 


* Phaedo 83, A. 
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essential form of manifestation he saw in continuous motion. 
“Das Héchste,” he says, “was wir von Gott und der Natur 
erhalten haben, ist das Leben, die rotirende Bewegung der 
Monas um sich selbst, die weder Rast noch Ruhe kennt. Der 
Trieb das Leben zu hegen und zu pflegen ist einem jeden unver- 
wiistlich eingeboren, Die Eigentiimlichkeit desselben jedoch 
bleibt uns und andern ein Geheimniss.”’ 

How intimately colors, motion and life are interwoven is 
exquisitely expressed in one of Goethe’s early poems, “Die 
Freuden,”’ a masterpiece of poetic symbolism: 


Es flattert um die Quelle 
Die wechselnde Libelle, 
Mich freut sie lange schon; 
Bald dunkel und bald helle, 
Wie der Chamileon, 

Bald rot, bald blau, 

Bald blau, bald griin; 

O dass ich in der Niihe 
Doch ihre Farben sihe! 


Sie schwirrt und schwebet, rastet nie! 
Doch still, sie setzt sich an die Weiden. 
Da hab ich sie! Da hab ich sie! 

Und nun betracht’ ich sie genau, 

Und seh’ ein traurig dunkles Blau— 


So geht es dir, ““Zergliedrer” deiner Freuden! 


The beautiful play of colors of the dragon fly appears and 
remains only so long as the latter enjoys its life of free motion. 
To arrest this motion of life with clumsy hands means to destroy 
the colors, the beauty (Schein), coexistant with life, and what is 
left to the analyzer is nothing but a “sadly dark blue’’—the 
lifeless ‘‘ Ding an sich” after which abstract philosophy chases. 
In a remarkable passage of a letter written almost contempora- 
neously with this last poem, Goethe touches upon the same 
essential unity of life and beauty for which he uses the twilight 
as a symbol: “O, meine Freudinn,” he writes, “das Licht ist 
die Wahrheit, doch die Sonne ist nicht die Wahrheit, von der 
doch das Licht quillt. Die Nacht ist Unwahrheit. Und was 
ist Schénheit? Sie ist nicht Licht und nicht Nacht, Dammerung; 
eine Geburt von Wahrheit und Unwahrheit.”’ 
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We can well understand that, many as were the points of 
contact and agreement between Goethe, the scientist and 
thinker, and Plato, he could not, as a poet, assent to the latter’s 
abstract intellectualism, nor to his ethical ideal of pessimistic 
quietism. It is true that Plato’s “‘ideas’’ are not mere abstract 
notions lacking activity and productiveness, yet they are, after 
all, like the “ Mothers” to whom Faust descends, phantoms 
dwelling in the infinite, “‘life’s pictures, restless, yet devoid of 
life.”” The conception of life which occupies the center of 
gravity in Goethe’s inner world is, on the other hand, an ever 
active creative force, the direct manifestation of the divine, or 
as he has it in the wonderfully profound lines already quoted: 

So im Kleinem, ewig wie im Grossen 
Wirkt Natur, wirkt Menschengeist und beide 


Sind ein Abglanz jenes Urlichts droben, 
Das unsichtbar alle Welt erleuchtet. 


It is from the experience of this sacred spirit of life and its 
infinite manifestations that Goethe drew his sublime message 
that man is chosen to be a creator who, in the human sphere, is 
to continue and to perfect God’s creation, a message greater 


than which was not given to humanity either before or after 


Goethe. 


Weltseele, komm, uns zu durchdringen! 
Dann mit dem Weltgeist selbst zu ringen, 
Wird unsrer Krifte Hochberuf. 
Teilnehmend fiihren gute Geister, 
Gelinde leitend, héchste Meister, 

Zu dem, der Alles schafft und schuf. 


Und umzuschaffen das Geschaffne, 
Damit sichs nicht zum Starren waffne, 
Wirkt ewiges lebendiges Tun. 

Und was nicht war, nun will es werden, 
Zu reinen Sonnen, farbigen Erden, 

In keinem Falle darf es ruhn. 


Es soll sich regen, schaffend handeln, 
Erst sich gestalten, dann verwandeln, 
Nur scheinbar stets Momente still. 
Das Ewige regt sich fort in Allen: 
Denn Alles muss in Nichts zerfallen, 
Wenn es im Sein beharren will. 
Jutrus GOEBEL. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By Stuart 
P. Sherman. Indianapolis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
1917. 8vo, pp. [x], 326. Portrait. Price, $1.50, net. 


ALFRED TENNYSON: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By Ray- 
mond Macdonald Alden. Indianapolis. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1917. 8vo, pp. [xvi], 376. Portrait. 
Price, $1.50, net. 


It is no easy task to write an introduction to the works of 
Matthew Arnold. He was a poet, a critic of literature, poli- 
tics, and society, an expert in elementary education, something 
of a theologian, and a Biblical expounder. Thus the back- 
ground of one who qualifies as a critical interpreter of his 
thought must be many-sided indeed. 

Professor Sherman has written what we must on the whole 
regard as a good book. In many respects it assuredly measures 
up to a high standard of excellence. The author is not pre- 
vented by any lack of sympathy or understanding from intel- 
ligently approaching his subject; the arrangement of his 
material is good; and the proportions of his book are justifiable. 
On the critical side we shall later point out what seem to us one 
or two defects.! 

About one-fourth of the book is given to Arnold’s poetry. 
More than any other poet of his time does Arnold reflect the 
temper of the day—the “main movement of mind . . . demo- 
cratic, scientific, critical, realistic—directed, in short, toward 
the extension of the sway of reason over all things.’’ Tennyson 
is further removed from the arena of the intellectual struggle; 
Browning reflects very little of it. But from Arnold’s verse at 
least something of the main tendency of it could be recon- 
structed. The limitations of the time appear, perhaps, in the 
comparison of the two sonnets, “In Harmony with Nature: 
to a Preacher” and ‘Quiet Work,” in which two apparently 
incompatible aspects of Nature are presented. With Tennyson, 
Arnold saw the “cruel” aspect of Nature (cf. “In Memoriam” 
lvi. 4, ‘The Passing of Arthur’’ 13-15); but he could not or did 
not reconcile this aspect with that of the quiet, orderly process 
of Nature, ever working toward something different and 


1 A few misprints have been noted: Page 143, |. 14, read “Hamelin.” 
. 197, 1. 12, read “Licensed.” P. 226, 1. 6 f.b., read, presumably, “mediate.” 
: 2, read “‘Pharisaical.” P. 326, |. 1, read “Mrs. Humphry Ward.” 
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generally better. The transitional character of his age is well 
brought out in the “‘Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse,”’ in 
which he speaks of his soul as wandering, like that of an old 
Greek in a Northern land, 


between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


At a later time of his life he passed into the newer world of a 
larger, saner, truer religious outlook; but his days of verse- 
writing were then over, and this change finds no reflection in 
any poetry from his pen. 

If the age and the absorbing demands of Arnold’s vocation 
prevented him from achieving the highest rank as a poet, the 
limitations of his native poetic powers are also evident. He was 
not a constructive poet. He could not write drama at all. 
He attempted no epic further than a retelling of the mere episode 
of Sohrab, which owes much of its beauty to its Homeric echoes, 
and ihe Balder, which Professor Sherman and others rightly 
condemn. Even the lyric he scarcely attempted on any large 
scale, perhaps aware of his lack of ability, perhaps warned by 
the example of Wordsworth’s dreary pages which as editor he 
excluded from his volume of well-chosen selections from the 
poetry of the sage of Rydal. And even within his chosen field 
of the shorter lyric he sometimes exhibits a poor ear; e.g., 


The hands propping the sunk head 
(“The New Sirens’’), 

As if the sky was impious not to fall 
(“Empedocles’’), 

Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days, my mind? 
(“To a Friend’’), 

And yet, I swear, it angers me to see 

How this fool passion gulls men potently 
(“Tristram and Iseult”’ iii). 


Still, these are after all slight blemishes on a considerable body 
of good work—poetry which places Arnold easily in the class 
just below Tennyson and Browning and among the chief minor 
poets of the Victorian era. 

But precious as is Arnold’s poetry, it was obviously well 
that he turned from verse to criticism, literary and social. 
For the work of revealing England’s shortcomings much needed 
to be done; and never was a man better qualified for the task. 
By temperament and by training Arnold was fitted for this 
work. He never lost his temper, and in his attacks on the beast 
of Philistine narrowness and ugliness he scored many hits. 
Of course it took time to make a lasting impression. He was 
cordially disliked by many of his contemporaries as a super- 
ficial dilettante. But gradually he came to be understood 
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and heeded; and in recent years his influence has somewhat 
increased. 

Here may be taken up one or two minor points. It has been 
alleged, and with justice, that Arnold misrepresented the 
Hebrews and the Greeks when he spoke of the Hebrews as all 
for conduct and the Greeks as all for beauty.” It will not do to 
judge the Hebrew by the utterances of the prophets, any more 
than one would judge of the conduct of average America by 
the condemnatory remarks of Mr. Sunday. Likewise the 
Greeks are not necessarily to be adjudged as irreligious and as 
universally given to a worship of estheticism. If we were able 
to compare the rank and file of the Greeks with the rank and 
file of the Israelites, it may be doubted if we should find one 
people widely differing in moral principles from the other. 
For both, religion consisted primarily and chiefly in keeping 
Jahve or the gods appeased and good-natured. Neither con- 
nected religion with moral conduct in our sense of the term. 
It may be questioned whether in the fifth century B.c., say, 
the average Hebrew was much more moral than the average 
Greek—due allowance being made, of course, for the different 
standards and types of morality developed by the two peoples. 
If the prophets of Israel describe and plead for a high ideal of 
moral conduct, ‘“‘no modern theology has taught higher and 
purer moral notions than those of Aischylus and his school, 
developed afterwards by Socrates and Plato, but first attained 
by the genius of A’schylus. Thus he censures high-handedness 
even in the gods (Prometheus), so laying the foundation for that 
great doctrine of immutable morality which is the basis of 
modern ethics. Again, he shows the indelible nature of sin, 
and how it recoils upon the third and fourth generation, thus 
anticipating one of the most marked features in Christian 
theology. Nay, even involuntary transgressions of the moral 
law are followed by dire consequences.’* The truth,is as Mr. 
Robertson has shown beyond the shadow of a doubt,‘ that 
Arnold set up an imaginary Hebrew state which had no founda- 
tion in fact. 

Again it is hard for an American to understand how Arnold, 
having espoused the theological position which he took, could 
remain in the Anglican Church. Even as a young man, as his 
poetry shows, he broke definitely and finally with the tradition- 


2 John M. Robertson develops this point at some length in his “Modern 
Humanists”; and the same conclusion was arrived at independently by Miss 
Lois E. Montgomery, a Cornell graduate student who is writing a paper on 
“Matthew Arnold and Religion.” 

* John P. Mahaffy, “Social Life in Greece from Homer to Menander,” 
4th ed., London, 1879, p. 154. 

* “Modern Humanists,”’ p. 152. 
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al orthodox theology of the time, as did his friend Clough. Yet 
Clough found that he could not honestly remain an Anglican; 
whereas we find no hint that Arnold ever contemplated leaving 
the church of his fathers. 

The explanation would seem to lie in three facts. First, 
Arnold was intensely attached to the Established Church, 
whose position as the Via Media never troubled him as it did 
Newman, and he clung to the belief that it could in some way be 
made the basis of a new and real church of all England, in which 
many phases of belief should be represented, and which should 
be a real society for the cultivation of goodness. Second, he 
had an utterly exaggerated notion of the benefits of an estab- 
lished church. It was highly desirable, for example, he thought, 
in America. It never occurred to him that there might be some 
benefit accruing from the free discussion of moot questions of 
religion and ecclesiastical polity among different denominations, 
or that the Dissenters had ever had any excuse for a separate 
existence. He serenely assumed that whatever treatment the 
Dissenters had received from the Establishment they doubtless 
deserved. And this leads us to the point, that Arnold never 
really understood the Dissenters, and especially that one of the 
Dissenting bodies to which his religious views in general would 
have brought him—the Unitarians. His ignorance of the 
Unitarian position, as shown in the passage in chapter x of 
“Literature and Dogma,”’ is ludicrous. ‘“‘The Unitarians are 
very loud,” he says, “‘about the unreasonableness and unscrip- 
turalness of the common doctrine of the Atonement. But in 
the Socinian Catechism it stands written: ‘It is necessary for 
salvation to know that God is; and to know that God is, is 
to be firmly persuaded that there exists in reality some One, 
who has supreme dominion over all things.’ Presently after- 
wards it stands written, that among the testimonies to Christ 
are ‘miracles very great and immense,’ miracula admodum 
magna etimmensa.”’ He thus implies that the Unitarians accept 
the miracles, which he has rejected; yet the Unitarians had long 
before outgrown this belief. 

It is probably due in large measure to Arnold’s fearless if 
often illogical criticism of the Bible that the Anglican Church 
to-day contains so large a wing of liberal thinkers. For Arnold 
was a powerful leader of liberal thought within the Establish- 
ment. 

And this brings us to another question—the adequacy of 
Arnold’s basis of knowledge. Professor Sherman himself 
concedes (p. 313) that for his discussions of the date and author- 
ship of various books of the Scriptures Arnold was “inadequate- 
ly equipped”; and another recent writer® has gone so far as to 


5 School and Society, July 27, 1918, viii. 93. 
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call him a Sophist, on the ground that he taught without a 
sufficient basis of knowledge. In this charge it must be admit- 
ted that there is some justice. Perhaps the full implication that 
he was slipshod and careless about his knowledge and was bent 
rather on attaining certain personal ends than on making the 
truth prevail, can hardly be sustained. We may readily concede 
to him absolute honesty and sincerity. But the fact remains 
that he recklessly attacked the Pentateuchal discussions of 
Bishop Colenso, a man vastly better qualified than he to discuss 
the historical and antiquarian features of the Bible; and it is a 
safe guess that in writing about St. Paul he knew little more 
about the subject than any average well-read man. What he 
liked counted with him for a great deal. He was a poor logician, 
but he never seems to have learned of it. His argument for the 
Establishment tells heavily in favor of Rome; but the fact did 
not disturb him in the least. He demanded science from the 
men of science and religion from the men of religion; it never 
seems to have occurred to him to ask where he, neither a 
scientist nor a priest, came in, serenely branding all inconvenient 
passages in the Bible as “‘human perversions.” There is in his 
books much that is true; but coming from Arnold, of whom we 
might have expected so much, these volumes are strangely 
unreliable. 

His poetry and some of his critical essays on books and 
authors will live long; for the ordinary world the rest of his 
work is as dead as a medieval romance. 

This, finally, raises a question about Professor Sherman’s 
book. What is the function of such a work? Is it to be wholly 
uncritical and merely interpretative, or is it to inform us of how 
the world has judged the works in question? If it ought to be 
the latter, then the present book, in spite of its lucid summaries 
and its highly intelligent exposition, must be pronounced not 
quite satisfactory.® 

Professor Alden has had an easier task than Professor Sher- 
man had, since Tennyson was never anything but a poet. 
Alden’s work is both expository and critical.’ He has succeeded, 
we think, in producing a guide to the study and appreciation of 


® Even with Professor Sherman’s exposition one may sometimes venture 

to differ. He says, for example: ‘‘The ‘divinity’ of Christ is not in the least 
proved by prophecy or miracle; it is proved by the experience of those who have 
tollowed him and have done his will” (p. 300). Mr. Robertson came nearer 
the truth, we think, when he remarked (‘‘ Modern Humanists,”’ p. 151): “‘The 
father [Thomas Arnold] believed in a personal God, in a personal Devil, in the 
por hen Jesus, in miracles, and in a resurrection; the son believed in none of 
ese ‘ 

7 The following typographical and other errors have been noted: Page 4, 
line 6, for ‘a hundred pounds” read “twenty pounds’’; the author has confused 
pounds and dollars. P. 4, 1. 9 f.b., after “different,”’ the word “from” must be 
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Tennyson which will not quickly be superseded. He considers 
the poet with reference to his native endowment and his environ- 
ment both of time and of place. He maintains his critical poise 
throughout. We shall not venture to differ from him on the 
major points he lays down, but shall comment on two or three 
minor matters. 

Of Tennyson’s character the author says: “His only fault, 
one might say, was a rather exaggerated desire to be let alone; 
or, to put it negatively, an unwillingness to mingle, except 
through his writings, with the stream of contemporary life.” 
Without desiring to call undue attention to Tennyson’s faults, 
one may perhaps be permitted to view his extreme sensitiveness 
to criticism as a minor fault; possibly, also, he exaggerated the 
importance of the poet’s contribution to the discussion of life. 


He saw thro’ life and death, thro’ good and ill, 
He saw thro’ his own soul. 

The marvel of the everlasting will, 
An open scroll, 

Before him lay. 


All this is a comfortable doctrine for the poets themselves; and 
would it were true! But as a matter of fact, how many poets 
are there to whom we turn for guidance in matters of life and 
death and the soul? Probably there are some poets whom we 
ought to study more than we do; but it is for the beauty of 
their work rather than because of any divinely inspired message 
they have for us. 

Still it was well that Tennyson had a lofty conception of 
the worth of poetry. No man ever more consistently cultivated 
the Muse throughout so long a lifetime. There have been more 
voluminous poets, perhaps; but scarcely one has left so large a 
body of highly excellent work. Tennyson’s predecessor in the 
laureateship naturally recurs to our minds. It is customary 
to rank Wordsworth as the greatest British poet of the nine- 
teenth century, and we shall not presume to insist that this 
opinion is wrong. Still, something might be said by a champion 
of the claims of Tennyson. As a philosopher he probably did 
not contribute as much to the world’s thought as did Words- 
worth; but as an artist in metre, he was, we think, far more 
accomplished and resourceful. If he perpetrated some inanities 
like “O Darling Room!” “The Skipping Rope,” “The Ring- 





inserted for good grammar. P. 9, |. 4 f.b., for “harm” read “‘arm”’; in the next 
line, “his” should be italicized. P. 40,1. 9, the meaning is not clear: does Alden 
mean “‘an element which any who would know him must understand”? P. 102, 
l. 1 f.b., for “Their” read “The.” P. 157, ll. 12, 18, 26, p. 184, 1. 14, p. 374, L. 
12 f.b., read “Ettarre.” P. 210, 1. 13, read “snoring.” P. 299, 1. 4, these are not 
three consecutive years, as Alden is well aware (cf. p. 320, |. 12); the statement, 
therefore, needs to be explained or modified. 
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let,’’ the sonnet of 1832, “There are three things which fill my 
heart with sighs,” and some passages like this, 

My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 

At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 

(“Song”), 

still, on the whole he was a better critic of his work than was 
Wordsworth, as the considerable body of his discarded poems 
will testify; and of this the generally happy alterations in 
numerous lines of his retained poems furnish almost as good 
evidence. While he was a less subtle thinker than Browning, 
he was a far greater artist. 

Concerning the allegorical features of the “Idylls” Alden 
has some sensible remarks. The interpretations of extremists 
like Condé B. Pallen® show what can be done in reading hidden 
allegorical meanings into these poems. If Tennyson had in 
mind all the ideas Pallen credits him with, he must have been 
as subtle as a Schoolman. Still, the Idylls are undoubtedly far 
too allegorical to be successful in these times. The hopelessness 
of the effort is most evident in the case of King Arthur himself. 
As a character in the story the King is a stupendous failure. 
He is supposed, according to Tennyson’s own designation, to 
represent the soul at war with sense, and ultimately obliged to 
yield. But he has no war with anybody; his conflicts with the 
heathen kings have already taken place and are not a part of 
the Idylls. He is blameless throughout. Alden tries to make 
him culpable, since after the vampire Vivien has corrupted the 
court, “even the king can not be called blameless now, since 
he apparently winks at the foulness by which he is surrounded.” 
But this view is untenable, since Arthur’s only fault is his 
faultlessness— 

High, self-contained, and passionless, 
(“Guinevere’’ 403). 

What Alden has to say about the pessimism of the Idylls 
deserves to be heartily endorsed. The Idylls furnish | one more 
illustration of the great law that we 

rise on stepping-stones 
Of {our} dead selves to higher things; 
that we “fall to rise.” And this is directly implied in the 
last line, 
And the new sun rose, bringing the new year. 


The next effort will carry the race on a little farther in its 
mighty effort, a little nearer the goal—or would do this were it 
not for the fact that the next effort is toward a higher goal, as 
our successive ideals rise higher and higher. 


*“The Meaning of the Idylls of the King,” New York, The American 
Book Company, 1904. 
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The book concludes with some illuminating and generally 
true remarks about the Victorian age. An age is known by 
what it produces. The Victorian age produced the most 
fruitful scientific thinking since Copernicus. Beginning with 
1832, it took larger strides in political and social reform than 
any other age since 1642. It went farther in theological recon- 
struction than any other since Luther. Any poet who faithfully 
chronicles the spiritual feelings of such an age, in a form 
supremely beautiful in itself, will scarcely lack readers so long 
as mankind is interested in the history of its development. 
We shall recur again and again to Tennyson, the poetic inter- 
preter of a great age. 

CLARK S. NorTHUP. 

Cornell University. 


MOTIVES IN ENGLISH FICTION. By Robert Naylor 
Whiteford, Ph.D. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1918. $2.00. 


A work which shall be at oncea chronological history of 
English fiction from Malory to Dickens, and an analysis of 
“the motives that color the threads in the warp and woof of all 
our fiction,” is what Mr. Whiteford proposes in his preface. 
Ashehas been impressed, he tells us, during a protracted reading 
of English fiction ‘‘by the wonderful variations of that original- 
ity that reveals itself as the unity of life,” the whole force of 
his “exposition of the advance of the English novel has been 
thrown on the motives manifesting themselves in variations that 
lie back of all life.” These prefatory statements are quoted, 
since otherwise by some readers the author’s intention may be 
but vaguely discerned in the chapters that ensue. 

In ten chapters English writers of fiction—not everyone, 
perhaps, will be willing to class as novelists Thomas Malory and 
Miss Mitford—are discussed in a chronological order which 
groups in Chapter V, among others such a motley company as 
Samuel Johnson, Henry Brooke, and Horace Walpole; in Chap- 
ter VI, Frances Burney, Robert Bage, Thomas Day, and Ann 
Radcliffe; while it forces into Chapter VII their respective 
coworkers and counterparts of a little later date: Maria Edge- 
worth, William Godwin, Mrs. Inchbald, and “ Monk” Lewis. 
This adherence to chronology so strict as to obviate any logical 
grouping of novelists and their works is a fundamental weakness 
in the organization of the book. 

The treatment of each novelist consists of a summary of the 
stories of some or all of his works, sometimes full, as in the case 
of the Morte Darthur, Congreve’s Incognita, and Mrs. Charlotte 
Smith’s Old Manor House; and at other times very brief, as in 
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the two unconvincing sentences devoted to Miss Austen’s 
Mansfield Park, and the single paragraph commenting upon all 
of Mrs. Eliza Haywood’s work; sometimes narrowly confined to 
one aspect, as in the discussion of Defoe’s novels from the 
ethical point of view; and sometimes of really informative 
and critical interest, as in the review of Mrs. Radcliffe’s works. 
These summaries are often accompanied by excerpts from the 
novels, and by brief comparisons to earlier and later novels 
presenting likenesses, often superficial, in situation or purpose. 
As an example of these enumerations which seem to stand for 
the study of persistent motive originally announced, the 
following may be quoted from the discussion of Humphry 
Clinker: 


“We are at once fascinated with genial Mat who is a lineal descendant of 
Parson Adams, Uncle Toby, Dr. Primrose, and Henry Brooke’s Mr. Fenton. 
Matthew Bramble passes on the legacy of a tender heart to Bulwer-Lytton’s 
Captain Roland Caxton and Thackeray’s Colonel Newcome; and in the study 
of Tabitha there is a link action between Mrs. Grizzle and Becky Sharp, whose 
lighter counterpart is Trollope’s Lizzie Eustace in the Eustace Diamonds (1872). 
Even the dog Chowder barks his way to the pug in Susan E. Ferrier’s Marriage 
(1818), to Dora’s Jip in Dickens’s David Copperfield, and to the only friend 
Bill Sykes had.” (p. 114.) 


The volume concludes with a good index, but without the 
bibliography which would have been of use to students less 
widely read in the minor fiction of the nineteenth century, or 
without access to such little known works of the latter part of 
the eighteenth as the anonymous Adventures of Emmera, or 
the Fair American (1767). 

The work as a whole represents prolonged travel along the 
highways of purely English fiction of nearly five centuries, and 
some investigation of the bye-ways. It is to be regretted that 
in addition to his own extensive observations of this material 
Mr. Whiteford does not make use of recent intensive studies in 
the history of fiction and related types. For in addition to 
certain weaknesses of organization already suggested, the book 
suffers generally on the scientific side from the lack of a more 
historical point of view such as might, for example, relate 
Defoe’s works to the stories of travel and to the criminal biog- 
raphies and narratives abundantly popular in the seventeenth 
century; Richardson, to the rising sentimentalism, and to the 
interest in bourgeois domestic life apparent in drama, poetry, 
and periodical essay, as well as in the fiction of the early 
eighteenth; and the English fiction of those formative decades, 
to the mass of garbled translation of the fiction of France and 
Spain, widely read and imitated in England, and of undoubted 
ae upon the manner and matter of English fiction of the 
period. 
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As to the aesthetic, or philosophical criticism—or whatever 
one should term the author’s endeavor to analyze the motives 
“manifesting themselves in variations that lie back of all life,”’ 
the somewhat baffled reader must admit that he would find 
help in an initial chapter, defining the terms of the title and 
preface, (Does motive mean author’s purpose, motivation of 
plot, or something else?), mapping out the author’s chosen 
method, with some definition of his point of view, of his basis 
of analysis, of the categories he will use; and finally some con- 
clusions enlightening one as to the net results of the critical 
aspect of the study. 

Perhaps at points some readers would question the author’s 
critical judgments, as, for instance, when, after imposing upon 
the flexibility of Malory’s romantic compilation the formula 
of Greek tragedy, he declares: ‘A marvelous unity holds 
together the protasis, epitasis, katabasis, and catastrophe, of 
this dramatic epic-romance of the Morte Darthur’’; when he 
fails to distinguish between the psychology and motives of 
Pamela, Hetty Sorrel, and Jane Eyre, as they face their respec- 
tive lovers; or when he finds the key to the character of Parson 
Adams in “the caricature of the curacy of England” with no 
regard for the viewpoint of Cervantes’ knight. 

Certain minor inaccuracies, not surprising, perhaps, in so 
extensive a work, may be noted in passing. Greene’s Groats- 
worth of Wit—if it is Greene’s—according to Esdaile and Wolff was 
published first in 1592, the year of Greene’s death, not in 1596 
(Whiteford, pp. 24, 29). The discussion of Bunyan’s allegory 
and its influence fails to take adequate account of the important 
allegories which preceded it, such as Mr. Wharey’s study pre- 
sents in a long line of influence continuing well into Bunyan’s 
time. The statement that up to Defoe there had been in 
English fiction ‘much of the pathetic, but little of the humor- 
ous”’ seems strangely to ignore the amount of jest-book and 
rogue literature in circulation before him. Finally the diver- 
gence between the estimates of Thomas Holcroft which appear 
in the statements of Mr. Whiteford and in the dissertation of 
Miss Allene Gregory (The French Revolution and the English 
Novel, |G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1915) pp. 49, 81! calls for some 
reinforcement of fact such as Mr. Whiteford, at least, makes no 
effort to give. Incidentally he fails to credit Holcroft with the 
fourth and last of his novels, The Memoirs of Brian Perdue 
(1804). 

The most valuable contribution to the study of English 
fiction which Mr, Whiteford’s volume makes is its rapid sur- 
vey of the political novel of the nineteenth century. For some 
such systematic consideration of prevailing types and motives 
the discussion of earlier fiction suffers most, a discussion which 
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might connect Shebbeare’s Marriage Act (1756), omitted, 
though Lydia (1755) is discussed, and the anonymous Corporal 
Bates (1756), with the satire of early Utopias and voyages imagin- 
aires, and with the novels of political and social reform of the 
last quarter of the century. As a whole the volume savors too 
much of the subjective criticism popular a generation ago 
from which the study of modern English literature is just 
beginning to recover. 
HELEN SARD HUGHES 
The University of Montana. 


THE THEORY OF ENVIRONMENT. By Armin Hajman 
Koller, Ph.D. The Collegiate Press, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1918. 


The influence of environment upon man has received most 
attention on the part of French authors and thinkers, and so Dr. 
Koller is perhaps justified in presenting by way of introduction 
a number of definitions, not of the term ‘environment’ but of 
the Meanings of the Word Milieu. He makes no comment on 
the different interpretations given to the term ‘milieu’ by 
various authorities, and, being interested only in the historical 
side of the problem, he does not attempt to define milieu or 
environment in language of his own. On the whole the various 
authorities cited show no great divergence in their conceptions. 
The inquisitive reader, however, is apt to raise a question 
here and there. The positivist Auguste Comte, for instance, 
defines milieu as l’ensemble total des circumstances extérieurs 
d’un genre quelconque nécessaires al’ existence de chaque organisme 
déterminé. Nécessaires! The use of the term implies the pres- 
ence, or at least the possibility of the presence, of the unneces- 
sary. Does the latter not also constitute a part of the milieu? 
In many instances conditions that exert a detrimental influence 
upon the organism in question are really the most important 
part of its milieu. From what point of view may they be 
regarded as necessary? Or are they not to be regarded as a 
part of environment? We must either assume that all the actual 
conditions are necessary, and then the term is entirely super- 
fluous, or that the unnecessary exists by the side of the neces- 
sary and forms, of course, also a part of environment. Very 
likely the exigencies of French syntax and style are mainly 
responsible for the use of the term mécessaires in Comte’s 
definition. 

Claude Bernard distinguishes between outer and inner 
milieu. Here we have either a new interpretation of the term 
or, more likely, an application of it from a twofold point of 
view. It is true /’animal is affected by the various fluctuations 
and changes in the state of its body, as well as by the external 
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conditions of its existence. This aggregate of individual organ- 
isms which constitute the body of the animal are the milieu 
intérieur dans lequel vivent les éléments des tissus. It forms 
the immediate milieu of the different cells; to regard it as the 
inner milieu of the collective organism, the animal, is indeed a 
departure, but one which does not make for clearness. 

Finot’s definition recommends itself by its brevity, clearness 
and inclusiveness. He states, milieu “includes the sum total of 
the conditions which accompany the conception and earthly 
existence of a being, and which end only with its death.” It is 
possible, and it may have been Finot’s intention, to include 
Bernard’s milieu intérieur in his interpretation. But by doing 
so, one greatly obscures, if not entirely eliminates, the boundary 
between heredity and environment, for every trait or propensity 
inherited from the parents would at the moment of conception 
merely become an aspect of the milieu intérieur. 

After discussing the meaning of the term, Koller gives a 
sketch of the history of the idea of milieu down to the nine- 
teenth century. He finds that mesologic thinking begins with 
the ancient Hebrew prophets, refers then to Hippocrates and 
Aristotle and the views which the ancients in general held in 
regard to the influence of environment, and gives a more 
detailed exposition of the theories of Ibn Khaldin, an Arabic 
statesman and sage of the second half of the fourteenth century. 
In Europe of the Middle Ages, the idea remained dormant, 
until the time of the Renaissance, which witnessed its resur- 
rection. The reason for this is obvious. The ancient thinkers 
were fearless and inquisitive, and umhampered by any pre- 
conceived ideas or a fixed goal. Their observations were 
scattered and unsystematic, their inclination for philosophical 
speculation and their impatient desire for a harmonious con- 
ception of the universe often led them astray, but some of their 
deductions based on experience are very clear sighted, though 
naturally expressed in rudimentary form. Almost two hundred 
years before Aristotle, Empedocles maintained that the pre- 
servation, proficiency and development of all organisms were 
due to the fitness which they ultimately attained. In the 
language of the present age this simply means survival of the 
fittest. With the advent of Christianity a barrier was created 
for thought and simultaneously a fixed goal was set for which 
it had to strive. Only the heretics dared to arrive at conclusions 
which were at variance with the dogma. The importance of 
the inner life, the life of the soul, as then understood, over- 
shadowed the concrete experiences of existence. 

One fundamental idea of those ages was that the universe 
was governed by an absolutely free will, and that human beings 
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were relatively free agents. The laws of nature were almost 
unknown, their universal validity, the infrangible chain of 
cause and effect were inconceivable to those generations. 
When Jean Bodin ventured to proclaim that man was dependent 
on his environment, he took care to postulate the human reason 
as the absolute part of the mind, and as such not subject to 
surrounding influences. So it was but natural that he regarded 
education as the remedy for social ills, as though an environment 
tending to develop vicious propensities at the expense of the 
good would not leave its impress upon education. J. G. Kohl,! 
who wrote three centuries later, expresses similar views, though 
he admits that this seeming independence may be an illusion. 
Bodin, though a clear and deep thinker, could not entirely free 
himself from the influence of his times, and so we discover in 
De la république, and especially in his Démonomanie (Paris, 
1581) a strong leaning to the belief of his age that Satan and 
his demons had power over the world, and that magic and 
astrology were true arts. 


As the conception of the universe becomes more and more 
deterministic, the influence of environment upon man is per- 
ceived more clearly. Our own age is wholly deterministic as 
far as western civilization is concerned. The structures of all 
the natural sciences rests on the assumption that no law of 
nature is ever suspended, that there exists an unbroken and 
unbreakable chain of cause and effect. All sociologic and 
political thought proceeds likewise from these premises. As 
soon as we see a phenomenon or a series of phenomena which 
we consider detrimental, we start to seek for the cause or 
causes and try to remove them. 


We may well ask ourselves whether we are not going too far 
in that direction, for at present man is almost regarded as a 
machine, and experts of various kind are busily at work to 
obtain for him the maximum of efficiency, which nine times 
out of ten means merely a maximum of material productiveness. 
Cui bono?—From a strictly deterministic point of view, all 
these efforts for and against are absolutely inevitable, without, 
however, really altering the determined course of events. 
Previous causes determine the marshalling of opposing forces, 
the time, the place and the form of the clash, as well as the 
outcome. The truly philosophical among the determinists 


1 We may mention here that Koh] in his work Der Rhein (Leipsic, 1851) 
pointed out what role the rivers always have played in the development of 
peoples and nations, referring for illustration not only to the principal rivers 
of the old world, but also to those of North and South America. He really sug- 
gests the theme which Metchnikoff dealt with in detail in Les civilisations et 
les grands fleuves historique, confining himself, however, to Egypt, Mesopotamia, 
India and China. 
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have to admit that their conception of the universe and of life 
has after all only the value of an hypothesis, indispensable to 
the sciences, it is true, and daily leading to new advances, but 
an hypothesis nonetheless. By the side of the determined 
material world, they recognize something undetermined, which 
is able to modify the results produced by purely natural causes, 
that is to say, they postulate the freedom of the will, thereby 
keeping open to mankind the way to progress, however great 
the obstacles with which it may be beset. In regard to human 
society as a whole, it is safe to say that logical thinking is a 
rare vice. So most people are entirely unaware of any dilemma 
and optimistically proceed to extricate themselves from the 
mire by their own bootstraps, as it were. Their optimism, 
from what ever source it may issue, is a valuable asset in the 
struggle for higher ideals. 

In the main part of his monograph Koller considers the 
advance made during the nineteenth century, taking the reader 
up to the present. He has here only dealt with authors on 
anthropogeography and certain aspects of history. In this 
field the theory of environment was first applied. The influences 
of geographical factors are still most potent, but in our age man 
has developed considerable efficiency in modifying the influences 
of zeographical environment to suit his needs; other aspects of 
the theory of milieu have assumed equal or even greater impor- 
tance in our minds. Koller is aware of the fact and has planned 
to continue the survey of the history of the theory of environ- 
ment in the field of biology, jurisprudence, economics, anthropol- 
ogy, sociology, literature, and even physics. Since these 
discussions are “‘shortly to follow the present one,” he will 
have to confine himself to a mere outline, as in the present case. 
Considered as an outline his study is a valuable guide for 
investigation and a good summary of the development in 
anthropo-geography up to date. The most important authors 
and phases have been briefly characterized, and what at first 
glance seems like an ommission, as for instance the absence of 
the name of Charles Darwin, who by his theories did more than 
any one else to bring the concept ‘environment’ before the 
educated the world over finds its explanation in Koller’s plan. 
One thing stands out very clearly: the history of the theory of 
environment runs strictly parallel to the history of the human 
mind. 

Joser WIERR. 

Smith College. 
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KARL GUTZKOW’S SHORT STORIES: A Study in the 
Technique of Narration by Daniel Frederick Pasmore, 
Professor of German, Southwestern College, 1918, 122 pages. 
The reviewer approached this little book or dissertation with 

kindly interest, as his early experience in learning German was 
intimately associated with the name of Gutzkow. In fact 
“Zopf und Schwert” was the first German drama he read at 
school. Later as a teacher of the lanugage he read it a number 
of times with his classes, and quite an interest sprang up for the 
book and its author. This drama of Gutzkow brings a king, a 
man of many foibles, quite near to our feeling and teaches us in 
spite of his glaring weaknesses to appreciate his inner worth 
and even to enjoy his character, full of faults but amply 
redeemed by its humanity. These are the fine qualities of 
realism that characterize Gutzkow’s best dramas and novels and 
place him among the pioneer realists of the last century. Pro- 
fessor Pasmore avoids this more attractive part of Gutzkow’s 
literary activity, feeling that it has already been sufficiently 
treated and turns our attention to Gutzkow’s short-stories, 
which he deems worthy of more attention than they have as yet 
received. 

In the first chapter the author takes up the theory of the 
short-story. He reviews the various definitions that have been 
presented and gives preference to Paul Heyse’s formulation 
which may be briefly stated as a story with a single and central 
theme which is told artistically and objectively with psychologi- 
cal penetration. The writer is wont to say to his classes that 
the short-story is a moving picture of an individual struggling 
thru a crisis in his inner life. Of course, no short definition can 
give its full scope. If this be even in a general way the nature 
of the short-story it cannot possibly be a development of the 
last century as the author of the dissertation inclines to believe. 
There was never a time in the history of the race when the 
struggles of an individual thru a difficulty or thru a crisis in his 
life was not the most thrilling of all pictures that could be 
presented to the mind. The oldest forms of literature, such as 
the Bible, teem with short-stories. Altho they often appear as 
episodes in a larger picture, as in Wolfram’s “ Parzival,’”’ they 
also appear as independent works. The writer does not believe 
that any modern author has written a more typical short-story 
than Hartmann von Aue’s “Der arme Heinrich.” Of course, 
Professor Pasmore is fully aware of the existence of such claims 
as these, but he stoutly maintains that “as a conscious type of 
literary product the works of such writers as Keller, Storm, 
C. F. Meyer, and Heyse differ essentially from the collections 
extant prior to the year 1800.”’ Here as so often elsewhere 
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too much stress has been put upon mere externalities. How 
queer the pictures of men and women of bygone ages look to us 
today and yet in spite of their strange costumes they were 
swayed by the same human feeling, as sway us today. Altho 
centuries separated Wolfram and Keller they are closer together 
in their essential characteristics than Keller and Heyse who are 
contemporaries. 

In this interesting first chapter the author’s characterization 
of Heyse as “this most exemplary writer of the movelle of recent 
years’’ attracted the reviewer’s attention. It is quite possible 
that most readers will agree with Professor Pasmore, but to 
the reviewer Heyse is greatly inferior to Storm, Keller, and 
Meyer in power. It was also a surprise that Grillparzer was not 
mentioned in connection with these other authors. Altho 
Grillparzer has not written many short-stories “‘ Der arme Spiel- 
mann’”’ outweighs and, therefore, may outlive most of the short- 
stories of our time. 

Professor Pasmore gives a brief outline of twenty-three of 
Gutzkow’s short-stories written in the years 1834-70 in connec- 
tion with an interesting discussion of them. ‘This constitutes 
the largest part of the book. While he finds that Gutzkow has 
contributed little to the technique of the short-story he makes it 
plain that he here as elsewhere is a consistent realist and has 
made an important contribution to the modern movement to 


bring literature nearer to life. To the reviewer this is the most 
valuable result of this study. 

In this dissertation our attention is repeatedly called to 
Gutzkow’s contribution to the development of the theory and 
the technique of the “‘Nebeneinander”’ in his larger novels. 
It seems to the reviewer that two things have here been con- 


’ 


fused. Gutzkow’s introduction of the ‘‘Hinterhaus” into 
literature alongside of the ‘‘ Vorderhaus” made it seem as tho 
this ‘‘ Nebeneinander’”’ were something new. The element of 
the “Hinterhaus” is new, but the technique of the “ Neben- 
einander”’ is already as highly developed in Wolfram’s “ Parzi- 
val” as in any modern German novel. The real difference here 
between modern realists and the older realists like Wolfram is 
the great fondness in modern literature for the lower levels. 
GEorGE O. CURME 
Northwestern University. 


GOETHE’S ESTIMATE OF THE GREEK AND LATIN 
WRITERS as revealed by his works, letters, diaries, and 
conversations, by William Jacob Keller, a thesis submitted 
for the degree of doctor of philosophy, 1914 (Bulletin of 
the University of Wisconsin, No. 786, Philology and Litera- 
ture Series Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 1-191), Madison, Wisconsin, 
1916. 
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This 1914 Wisconsin dissertation may be more exactly 
described as being a systematic presentation, not so much of 
Goethe’s estimate of the Greek and Latin writers alone, but 
rather, in parts at least, of a detailed history or the minutiae of 

Goethe’s study throughout his life principally of the Greek and 

to a lesser extent of the Latin writers, as recorded by Goethe 

himself. 

It at once challenges comparison with two recent works on 
the subject, namely that of Primer (Paul Primer, Goethes 
Verhdlinis zum klassischen Altertum, Progr., Frankfurt a. M., 
1911, 45 pp.) and of the more pretentious Maass (Ernst Maass, 
Goethe und die Antike, Berlin, Stuttgart, Leipzig, Verlag W. 
Kohlhammer, 1912. X-+655 pp.). 

Goethe’s relation to classical antiquity has often been 
investigated before Primer, but these attempts prior to Primer’s 
as a rule limited themselves to Goethe’s works only. Primer 
was the first to use the complete Weimar edition of the Letters 
for this purpose. Upon this basis, Primer seeks to draw a pic- 
ture of Goethe’s extensive knowledge of classical antiquity and 
of the ‘‘ powerful effect”’ it exercised upon Goethe. Primer thus 
sums up his results: die Briefe lehren, dasz Goethe bis ins 
spite Alter bemiiht gewesen ist, aus dem erfrischenden Quell 
der klassischen Literatur zu schépfen und sich das seiner Natur 
Gemiisze anzueignen. Bei keinem unserer Klassiker tritt so 
deutlich wie bei Goethe die charakteristische Eigenart hervor 
und zwar sein ganzes Leben lang, selbst eigne Erlebnisse und 
Empfindungen in antikem Gewande darzustellen. Primer does 
not exhaust the Letters; he points to the Tagebiicher, Conversa- 
tions, and other sources, which promise, upon further investiga- 
tion, to yield results additional to his own. And so one might 
link up Dr. Keller’s work directly with Primer’s brochure. 

One year after Primer’s' pamphlet, Maass’ bulky volume 
appeared. The chapter headings in this book reveal a lack of 
uniform grouping of the material. This divergent topical 
selection by Maass confuses the reader; the confusion is cleared 
up only if one finds the cleavage in his arrangement. Seven out 
of eighteen chapters have for their topic some part of Goethe’s 
works, whereas eight other chapters bear the name of some 
Greek writers, two of which are mislabeled. The seven chapters 
are: I. Erste Dichtung; IJ. Gétz; IV. Nausikaa; V. Klassi- 
sche Walpurgisnacht; VI. Helena; IX. Mignon und Harfner; 
XII. Satyros. Of the mislabeled chapters, the seventh, 


1 Primer was not accessible to me and known to me only through A. Krae- 
mer’s article in the Deutsche Literaturseitung (XXXII. Jg., No. 41, October 14, 
1911, pp. 2590-2593). According to Kraemer, the rendering of Goethe’s 
I phigenie into Greek and of his Hermann und Dorothea into Latin was very 
successful (Vortrefflich gelungen). 
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Tragiker, should becorrectly designated as “‘Goethe’s I phigenie 
in its relation to Euripides’ drama Iphigenia in Tauris,” and the 
small eighth, Komiker, as ‘‘Goethe’s Végel as related to the 
Birds by Aristophanes.” Belonging together, these nine 
chapters should have been put in succession as they form one 
group of topics. The other group is made up of the following 
six chapters: III. Homer; X. Pindar; XI. Platon; XIII. Andere 
Dichter; XIV. Prosaiker; XV. Rémer. The placing of the 
chapters in these two groups lifts the confusion, indicates the 
contents better, and at the same time reveals the double point 
of view in Maass’ arrangement. 

Maass’ first chapter refers to the very early tale, Der neue 
Paris, Knabenmdrchen, related by Goethe in the second book 
of Dichtung und Wahrheit (Goethes Werke, Weimar ed., I, 
26:78-99). In Satyros, another youthful work is discussed. 
To the four page fragment Nausikaa (Goethes Werke, Weimar 
ed., I, 10:99-102), Maass devotes eighty large pages. Mignon 
und Harfner is called Goethe’s ‘Oedipodee’ (a word coined by 
Maass, p. 374). Gétz is related to Shakspere’s Antony and 
Cleopatra and to the Paris-Helena-Oinone story particularly as 
told by Loen (for Loen, see Maass, p. 33 and Keller, p. 17). 
Nearly one-fifth of the book is given to the second and third 
acts of the second part of Faust. 

In the second group, including its three main chapters 
(Plato, Pindar, Homer), discussion of larger coherent parts of 
Goethe’s works as affected by classical writers, is replaced by a 
treatment seeking to uncover the fragmentary influence of 
Plato (here Egmont is brought in as under Plato’s influence), 
etc., on Goethe, also by way of citations including those from 
Goethe’s own utterances. Citations of the latter are not com- 
plete or systematic, a deficiency Dr. Keller undertakes to 
remedy. 

To the ambition of writing a literary style, a good deal of 
lucidity is sacrificed by Maass; perhaps this accounts for the 
arbitrariness of a number of his theories set forth especially in 
the first third of the book, for his sharp polemic here against 
opponents’ theories, for his being in these parts vainglorious and 
vaunting, for his disdain here of fact-gatherers and their 
collections, for his condescending animadversions here of Goethe 
scholars, for lecturing and reprimanding them in these parts. 

Maass is carried away by his enthusiasm to read into Goethe’s 
writings, wherever he can, allusions to Greek writers. He even 
has a chapter on ‘Tassos Epos,’ because the Italian poet was 
influenced by the ancients and he in turn influenced Goethe. 

In addition to his excellent first-hand knowledge of the 
classical literatures, Maass’ great merit lies in those of his 
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interpretations of the discussed works of Goethe as affected by 
classical antiquity that are justifiable; lack of space forbids us 
to essay here even a sketch of them. 

As regards Goethe, Maass exaggerates considerably when 
he says (p. 603) that Goethe and the Italian poet Tasso “waren 
ganz einig in der inbriinstigen Liebe zu ihrer geistigen Heimat, 
die sie in der Antike sahen, ohne darum ihre Individualitit zu 
opfern,”’ if he means to convey that ‘‘ Die Antike” was in any 
exclusive sense Goethe’s ‘‘geistige Heimat.’ One is also 
inclined to take issue with him when he declares Goethe to 
be “der erste Hellenist des deutschen Volkes”’ (p. 646). 

The predilection for classical antiquity that Goethe and 
Schiller had in common gradually led the two poets, hitherto 
separated, into the bonds of lasting friendship (p. 648). 

Maass does not summarize his conclusions. The reviewer 
found but three statements resembling a summary, all of which 
express briefly Goethe’s relation to classical antiquity. The 
first (p. 643 f.) is vague: Zu dimmern beginnt es aus triiber 
Beleuchtung schon in der Knabenzeit, wovon das Knaben- 
miarchen, seine erste Dichtung, ein Zeugnis ablegen mag. . . 
Es hellt sich etwas in Leipzig auf. Das rechte Licht beginnt in 
Straszburg, und das wihrt durch die Frankfurter, Wetzlarer 
und Weimarer Zeit, bis in Italien die Sonne durch die letzten 
Wolken bricht in ihrem vollen Glanze, und die Wirkung bleibt, 
auch wo der Tag seines Lebens sich neigt und zu erléschen 
beginnt. The second (p. 576) is picturesque: Die Antike war 
fiir Goethe der Traum seiner erwachenden Kindheit, das 
Morgenrot seiner Jugend, wo ihm ein ganzer Friihling aus der 
vollen Seele quoll, sie war der Sonnenschein seiner Manneskraft 
und zuletzt war sie ihm der holde Abendstern seines Lebens. 
The third (p. 648f.) is more definite: Goethe hatte seine 
Persénlichkeit durch die Poesie und Kunst und zum Teil durch 
die Philosophie der Alten, die platonische, erst vollendet, um 
sofort ein tragender und schiitzender Geist dieser selben Antike 
zu werden. Maass leaves but rarely Latin and Greek citations 
untranslated. 

As an antidote to Maass’ excessive enthusiasm, one is 
reminded of Grillparzer’s adverse opinion on Goethe’s turning 
to classical antiquity; Goethe did that for pose only, and then 
as a result his poetic productions were stilted: “Seine (Goethe’s) 
neuesten poetischen Hervorbringungen waren . . ., wenn er 
(Goethe) sich, der Haltung wegen, dem Antiken zuwendete, 
manieriert” (Franz Grillparzers Werke, 2. Aufl. s.a., Stuttgart 
Leipzig, Deutsche Verlagsanstalt, Selbstbiographie, 1855, p. 732). 

In contrast to Maass’ personal and subjective book of 
interpretations (Maass, by the way, is very fond of the word 
‘Erklairer’) we have Keller’s objective and systematic record 
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of’Goethe’s own utterances concerning his views and study of 
Greek and Latin letters. Keller’s book was begun before but 
not finished till some years after Maass’sappeared. The former 
neither supersedes, nor duplicates, but rather complements the 
latter. They have at least that much in common that each 
devotes only one chapter to Latin literature. 

Dr. Keller set for himself the task, which, let it be said at 
the outset, he well succeeded in accomplishing, “‘to collect and 
present, in a manner convenient for reference and in an entirely 
objective way, all of Goethe’s more important spoken and 


written utterances on these literatures.”” ‘What Goethe 
actually said about so important a part of the literature of the 
world as the Greek and Latin, seems . . . worthy of being 


collected and presented systematically; and that is the object 
of the following pages” (p. 5). The Greek writers from Homer 
to the days of Justinian (and also the Latin authors in the 
last, twelfth, chapter, pp. 149-184) and, in general, Goethe’s 
utterances under each author, are chronologically arranged; the 
record for any author is thus kept together and offered in the 
order of the time of expression. Quotations are only occa- 
sionally repeated when the opinion has to do with more than 
one author. 

Goethe studied the Greek language intermittently from 
boyhood to the age of forty, and probably even later, and 
attained to a degree of proficiency as shown especially by his 
translations from Greek authors. Nevertheless Dr. Keller 
thinks that there is no doubt that Goethe never regarded him- 
self as really proficient in the Greek language. Goethe “always 
depended to a large extent on translations; in fact, as will be 
seen below, in many cases his whole occupation with a Greek 
writer is due to some translation” (p. 9). This is amply proven 
and abundantly substantiated by K. in the course of his book. 
In particular, recent translations and translations in the making 
served as incentives to Goethe to take up a Greek author. 
Goethe constantly encouraged translators in their work. We 
learn of the extent of Goethe’s knowledge of Greek in 1811 from 
a letter he wrote to Wolf (September 28, 1811) who loaned him 
a copy of Kaltwasser’s translation of Plutarch’s Moralia: Wolf 
will scarcely see it again, “Denn was sollte sie (die Ueberset- 
zung) Ihnen auch, da das mir sugeschlossene Original (italics 
mine) Ihnen frei und offen steht.’’ Even as late as November 
22, 1831, Goethe writes to Zelter: “Ich werde nicht von ihm 
(Euripides) ablassen diesen ganzen Winter. Wir haben Ueber- 
setzungen genug die einer Anmaszung ins Original zu sehen gar 
léblich bei der Hand sind.” It is different with Latin; there is 
no doubt of his proficiency in that language. Goethe says 
(D.u.W., 6; Weimar ed., I, 27, 39), he read much in Latin with 
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great ease, ‘‘und durfte glauben die Autoren zu verstehen, weil 
mir am buchstadblichen Sinne nichts abging.”’ It is of interest 
to modern language teachers that Goethe learned the Latin as 
he did the German, “‘nur aus dem Gebrauch, ohne Regel und 
ohne Begriff.” And without grammar, “mir schien alles 
natiirlich zuzugehen, ich behielt die Worte, ihre Bildungen und 
Umbildungen in Ohr und Sinn, und bediente mich der Sprache 
mit Leichtigkeit zum Schreiben und Schwitzen.”’ 

The Jliad and the Odyssey were an almost inexhaustible 
source of interest and study to Goethe; he devoted an astonish- 
ing amount of time to them. From early boyhood to his very 
last years he was almost constantly in intimate touch with the 
Homeric poems; his interest was especially active from 1770 
to 1775, during the Italian journey, from 1793 to 1798, and in 
1820-1821. He never grows weary of expressing his admiration 
for Homer’s naturalness. A great part of his attention is taken 
up by various translations of Homer: Clarke, Stolberg, Bodmer, 
Biirger, Zauper, Monti, Hiille, and principally Voss; he is also 
interested in the editions of Ernesti, Wetstein, Mai, and Wolf; 
in the works on Homer of Creuzer, Schaufelberger, Blackwell, 
and especially Wolf’s Prolegomena and Schubarth’s Ideen iber 
Homer und seine Zeit. The Achilleis, Nausikaa, some transla- 
tions, an epitome of the J/iad, are Goethe’s own productions in 
this connection. He was deeply interested in the struggle over 
the Homeric question; at first he weakly resisted the new theory 
as propounded by Wolf, but accepted it half-heartedly in 1796 
(pp. 45-47). 

In Greek lyric poetry, Pindar seems the only one, and 
temporarily Anacreon whose ode to the cicada he translates in 
1781, who has real attraction for Goethe. In 1772 he translates 
the fifth Olympian ode. In 1804, Goethe places Pindar, as a 
representative of plastic (classic) art, at the side of Homer, 
Sophocles, and Shakspere. While Pindar never was a prominent 
factor in his life, yet Pindar continued to hold a high place in 
his estimation to the end. Goethe expressed some of his 
warmest praise of Pindar after his seventieth year. Sappho’s 
poetry remained a closed book to Goethe. Keller offers a 
plausible explanation for this strange neglect (p. 51). 

The great Attic tragedians: Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides, are the object of Goethe’s profound admiration. 
In fact, to him, Greek tragedy means the works of these three 
poets. His own humility when measuring himself against them 
is shown in a letter to Zahn (Sept. 7, 1827): “Ich glaube auch 
etwas geleistet zu haben, aber gegen einen der groszen attischen 
Dichter, wie Aeschylos und Sophokles, bin ich doch gar nichts.” 

Goethe’s interest in Aeschylus awakens early, but it does 
not continue steadily; not until the completion in 1816 of 
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Humboldt’s translation, encouraged by Goethe since 1797, of 
the Agamemnon, does Goethe’s enthusiasm break forth. Here, 
as in the case of Homer, a large part of his interest is connected 
with such works by his contemporaries as the translations of 
Tobler, Humboldt, Danzen, Voss, Stolberg, and the work of 
Hermann on the fragments of the Niobe and the Philoctetes. 

Sophocles probably ranks next to Homer in Goethe’s esti- 
mate of all the Greeks, the two representing to him the highest 
in Greek literature. In 1804 Goethe hears of a treatise written 
to prove that Sophocles was a Christian: ‘‘ Das ist keineswegs 
zu verwundern, aber merkwiirdig, dasz das ganze Christentum 
nicht einen Sophokles hervorgebracht.’’ On several occasions 
he treats the literary art of Sophocles as the standard by which 
to judge others. The Ajax and Electra concern him little, the 
Trachiniae is not mentioned; due in large measure to Rochlitz’s 
version (1808) of the Antigone and its production on the Weimar 
stage (1809), this play receives the most attention. He speaks 
of the “sublime holiness” of the Oedipus Colonus. Sophocles 
“represents the ‘beautiful’ style of Greek tragedy; his rhetorical 
ability is so great that it sometimes threatens to become a fault; 
his ability as a playwright impresses Goethe; his loftiness of 
soul appeals to him” (p. 84). 

Goethe was acquainted with a large number of the plays cf 
Euripides; his interest centers chiefly in the Bacchae which was 
his favorite, in the Jon, the Iphigenia in Aulis, and the Cyclops. 
The Helena and the Electra are galled “schlechte Stiicke.” 
The Phaethon, and somewhat the Philoctetes, as well as some of 
the lost plays of Aeschylus, were very tempting to Goethe as 
problems for restoration. Goethe’s highest admiration of 
Euripides comes in the last years of his life. There is a personal 
element in his attitude toward this poet whom he defends 
against the philologists; these consider Euripides inferior to his 
predecessors merely because the harlequin Aristophanes “ihn 
gehudelt hat.” He is particularly angered by A. W. Schlegel’s 
saying that the Greek theater degenerated through Euripides. 
The latter’s fault of conventionality, of being too rhetorical, is 
freely granted by Goethe, the blame for which is laid at the door 
of his age, and “Euripides’ great achievement was just this, 
that he realized the need of his time and was able to satisfy it, 
thus gaining the great popularity which so impresses Goethe” 
(p. 93). 

To Aristophanes Goethe pays much less attention than to 
the tragedians. Of the plays he was acquainted with the 
Birds, the Clouds, the Knights, the Acharnians, the Frogs, and 
the Ecclesiazusae, but this list may not be exhaustive. He was 
impressed by the boldness and cleverness of the comedian’s 
jests; he does not remark anywhere upon the beauty of Aris- 
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tophanes’ lyric passages. To the tragedians he looked up with 
humili:y; “toward Aristophanes his attitude is rather a good- 
natured patronage, much like that which Aristophanes himself 
feels for his characters”’ (p. 98). 

Although Goethe ranks the Greek historians high, yet there 
is a striking lack of interest in their works. In Herodotus, the 
style and the story element attract him. Thucydides receives 
very little attention. 

Goethe is attracted to Socrates’ philosophy because it is 
practical rather than speculative. For a time, Socrates is the 
object of his genuine enthusiasm. 

There are a number of references to Plato in Goethe’s early 
period when, however, his concern with Plato’s writings, special- 
ly the Phaedo and the A pology, is due to his interest in Socrates 
rather than in Plato himself. At this time Goethe does not 
express any real appreciation of Plato’s greatness: ‘‘ Die Fiille 
des Plato fruchtete bei mir nicht im mindesten.”’ He did not 
really know Plato up to 1793. Even then he was but gradually 
won over, so that we can say that he was a mature man when 
he came to know Plato. His deep admiration dates from about 
the beginning of the century when he comes to feel the greatness 
of Plato. In 1808 he says: “In der Kultur der Wissenschaften 
haben die Bibel, Aristoteles und Plato hauptsichlich gewirkt, 
und auf diese drei Fundamente kommt man immer wieder 
zuriick.”’ The work done on the Ferbenlehre brings to him a 
full appreciation of Plato, and the expression of his profoundest 
admiration is found here. In Ueberliefertes he continues to 
develop the idea of the importance of the Bible, Aristotle, 
and Plato in the world’s culture: “Soll . . . fiir uns ein Faden 
aus der alten Welt in die neue heriiberreichen, so miissen wir 
dreier Hauptmassen gedenken, welche die grészte, entschieden- 
ste, ja oft ausschlieszende Wirkung hervorgebracht haben, der 
Bibel, der Werke Platos und Aristoteles.”’ Plato’s appeal to 
Goethe was almost entirely scientific, not literary. Goethe’s 
utterances deal with the Symposium, Phaedrus (these two are 
merely mentioned), Apology, Phaedo, Ion, and Timaeus (pp. 
105-111). 

Goethe finds Aristotle a difficult author to handle and comes 
really to know him (as was the case with Plato) only after 
Goethe has become a mature man. In one of the two passages 
above cited, Aristotle is mentioned in the second place, in the 
other in the third place, as being one of the three great founda- 
tions of modern culture (the Bible in the first and Plato in the 
third and second place respectively). If Plato is the man of 
‘Geist’ and “ Gemiit,” Aristotle is the man of “‘ Forscherblick”’ 
and ‘‘Methode,’’ Goethe especially admires in Aristotle his 
holding to facts, his insistence on experience, and his power of 
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observation. Outside of the Farbenlehre, Goethe’s interest in 
Aristotle centers mainly in the Poetics, particularly in the prob- 
lem of the “catharsis,’’ which Goethe explains in a way advan- 
tageous to his own literary work (p. 118). 

In 1814 in a letter to the publisher Uwarow, Goethe remarks 
in favor of the late Greek literature which in his opinion is 
altogether too much neglected for the great classic period. 
Notwithstanding his regret over this neglect, coming to the 
literature of the decadence we find a great decrease of Goethe’s 
interest, and only here and there is he drawn to an author as 
Theocritus or to some work as Daphnis and Chloe by Longus, 
although he does give much time to Pausanias and the Philostra- 
ti, owing to his interest in painting. 

Plutarch, however, stands out markedly from the rest, 
probably receiving more attention than any other Greek prose 
writer except Plato and Aristotle. Dr. K. noted in the diary 
alone ninety-eight entries indicating the reading of Plutarch, 
“showing an amount of time devoted to Plutarch that is hardly 
paralleled in the case of any Greek author except Homer.” 
Plutarch was “easily one of Goethe’s favorites’? whom he read, 
not with any critical intent, but for pure enjoyment, and “ Plu- 
tarch stands almost alone in this respect”’ (p. 131, 135). 

Some of the most extravagant terms of praise uttered by 
Goethe on all Greek literature are lavished upon the pastoral 
romance Daphnis and Chloe by Longus. He reads it for the 
first time in 1807 in Amyot’s translation; in 1814 he calls it 
a masterpiece: “ein Meisterstiick poetischer Entfaltung eines 
gegebenen reichhaltigen Gegenstandes.” In 1831 he says he 
has often read it and marveled at it; reason, art, and taste find 
their highest expression in it. The memory of it makes him 
eager to read it again. He advises to read it once every year: 
**Man tut wohl, es alle Jahre einmal zu lesen, um immer wieder 
daran zu lernen und den Eindruck seiner groszen Schénheit 
aufs neue zu empfinden”’ (pp. 142-144). 

Goethe’s admiration for Latin literature when compared 
with that for the Greek, is, on the whole, very moderate. 
Virgil must yield to Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe. The Bible, 
Virgil, and Horace, serve him as chief sources of mottoes for 
every occasion. His interest in Ovid is long-lived; beginning 
in his boyhood it continues through his whole life. He gets to 
know the Metamorphoses as a young boy when he studies indus- 
triously the first books especially. As a boy his head was full of 
the characters of the Metamorphoses; he was in the habit of 
learning by heart the opening lines of larger works, such as the 
Bible, the Aeneid, and the Metamorphoses. He is fond of the 
Metamorphoses, and reads it at various times, especially in his 
old age (p. 173). For a period of about eight years (1806-1813) 
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he has an almost constant interest in Tacitus, “an unusual 
thing in the case of the Latin authors” (p. 180). To Napoleon’s 
suggestion (in the interview at Erfurt on October 2, 1808) that 
he describe the great contemporary events, Goethe replies that 
that would require the skill of a poet of classical antiquity: 
“la plume de quelque écrivain de l’antiquité” (p. 100). 

In the Chronological Table (pp. 185-187), Keller enumer- 
ates, from 1770 year by year, the Greek and Latin writers 
Goethe was specially interested in at any given year to the 
end of his life. This Table reveals that the only years with a 
blank record are: 1783, and the first three years of the French 
revolution: 1789, 1790, and 1791. 

Of the seventy-nine treatises on the subject noted in Goe- 
deke’s Grundrisz* (IV, 2, pp. 380-384), nineteen are listed in the 
bibliography (pp. 188-189) and eleven others added. In the 
latter the number of pages is left out of each reference. Five 
of these are also given by Maass (Vorwort, VII). To these 
should now be added the titles in the latest volume of the 
Grundrisz (IV, 4, pp. 35-36). 

The Index of Greek and Latin Authors (pp. 190-191) con- 
tains one hundred seventy one entries. 

At the end of the third division (Philosophy) of chapter 
eleven, after Plotinus and Proclus (pp. 146-148), the reviewer 
misses Iamblichus, a Neoplatonic mystic of the fourth century. 
This Syrian philosopher in Alexandria is nowhere mentioned by 
Dr. Keller. Now, ten years ago, Professor Julius Goebel in his 
article on “Goethes Quelle fiir die Erdgeistszene” (JEGPHIL, 
Vol. VIII, 1909, pp. 1-17) has clearly shown the debt Goethe 
owes to Iamblichus. Professor Goebel proves in detail what 
suggestions from Iamblichus were utilized by Goethe in prepar- 
ing to conjure up and in the appearance of the earth-spirit. 
Iamblichus’ book De Mysteriis had been excellently edited by 
Thomas Gale who also included in his edition a Latin rendering 
of it. Goethe knew of Gale’s edition of the De Mysteriis from 
numerous references to it in Joh. Albert Fabricius’ Bibliographia 
antiquaria (1713), a book that Goethe studied in Straszburg, 
and probably in Frankfort already, as is proved by two entries 
in the Ephemerides where Goethe recorded his studies during 
the year 1770 (See Goethes Werke, Weimar ed., I, 37:83 and 
90 f.). These facts are also brought out by Professor Goebel 
in the above mentioned article. 

The word “‘Geography” in the subtitle “A” of chapter XI 
(p. 130) is scarcely justified and should have been omitted as 
nothing is said of geography. 

Chapter IX, little over one page, hardly merits the designa- 
tion “chapter.” 
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In matters of form, Dr. K. overlooked two minor blemishes 
that lend even to a book meant for reference an appearance of 
laxity or carelessness of style. One is the frequent use of “‘cf.” 
in the body of the text; such is found on pages 10 (bis), 11, 13, 
15, 29, 36, 43, 67, 79, 95, 100, 104, 123, 130, 132, 162, 168. 
These should have been relegated into the footnotes or put in 
parenthesis if retained in the text. Abbreviations in the text 
like “bk.” for book and those of the names of the months also 
occur often. The other is the employment of references to 
section, volume, and page by figures as an integral part of the 
text, without, and instead of, mentioning the title of the work 
referred to or whatever fact is suitable in a given instance; for 
example, “IV, 28, 272” (p. 47), ‘in II, 4, 74 is found”’ (p. 59), 
“According to III, 9, 330” and the like on pages 67, 89 (bis), 
111 (bis), 122, 117, 129, 147, 154 (bis), 155, 157, 162, 175, 178, 
183 (ter); those numbers should have gone down into the foot- 
notes. 

There are no misprints to speak of. ‘‘Gluht” on page 53 
should read “Gluth,” “1876” on the next page should be 
“1776,” “Jan” on page 160 is meant for “January.” On 
several pages, the footnote numbersare blurred near the bottom 
of the page. On page 144, in the last footnote, “137” is an 
error for “143,” and on page 6, twelfth line from the botton, 
“chapter” is an error for “part of a chapter,” as the opening 
pages (64-70) of the fifth chapter are here alluded to. 

In some of the German citations, the reproduction of 
Goethe’s orthography is inconsistent; e.g., Goethe writes 
“‘Gedichtnisz”’ (p. 158), ““Astronomikon”’ (p. 173); why not 
modernize the spelling in all quotations entirely? 

A final statement or chapter where all the results gained 
would at least be summarized is wanting. Some might be 
inclined to censure Keller for a lack of a general historical 
background and for an assumption in his readers of a fresh 
knowledge of Greek and Latin literature; there are traces of 
his possessing the requisite knowledge and ability to write 
such background and to supply the missing account on the 
Greek and Latin side. But the reviewer believes that an author 
has the right to set himself limits he deems proper and then be 
judged fairly on the performance of his self-appointed task. 
Dr. Keller has acquitted himself creditably in this very indus- 
trious piece of work; he collected his facts with great diligence 
which he presents, without any attempt at a literary style, in 
a well-ordered arrangement; he adheres strictly and closely to 
his facts and spins no theories whatever. His assiduity is the 
more laudable if we remember that in the Weimar edition of 
Goethe’s works, the one he used, index volumes were available 
to him only for Sections II (Naturwissenschaftliche Schriften) 
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and IV (Briefe) but not for Sections I (Werke, 53 volumes) and 
III (Tagebiicher, 13 volumes). Since, at least the first index 
volume for Section I (Vol. 54: A to L, 1916) appeared, and 
probably also the other remaining two (i.e., the second for 
Section I and one for Section III). 

The reviewer suggests, first, that some sort of a historical 
survey of German translations from Greek and Latin literature 
in the eighteenth century would materially aid in comprehend- 
ing the phase of Goethe’s activity under discussion, second, 
that it would be desirable to superimpose a critical examination 
of the utterances presented. 

Dr. Keller’s work will prove indispensable to the future 
writer of the final comprehensive account of Goethe’s relation 
to classical antiquity, an account which is still outstanding. 

ARMIN H. KoLier 
University of Illinois. 





